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WITH 


COMMUNICATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

♦  The  following  members  were  announced  as  having  been 
jielected  since  the  last  meeting :  Mr  Alexander  Peckover,  F.S.A., 
v^Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  Mr  F.  W.  Holmes, 

Christ's  College. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr  Robert  Bowes)  made  the  following 

communication : 

.  On  a  Copy  of  Linacre's  Galen  de  Tempera- 
^  MENTIS,  Cambridge,  1521,  in  the  Library  of 
1       Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Being  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  a  copy  which 
I  knew  to  be  there  of  Linacre's  Galen  de  Temperamentis, 
printed  at  Cambridge,  by  John  Siberch,  in  1521.  I  soon  saw 
that  it  had  some  features  that  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
other  copies  I  had  seen,  which  I  will  shortly  describe.  For 
C.  A.  S.  Comin.    Vol.  IX.  1 
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MNACKK's  (JALEN  I)E  temperamentis. 


coMvcnioiKM'  of  (Icscriplioii  I  will  call  the  Dublin  copy  the  firstj 
issue,  and  tlie  otlicr  copies  the  secoud  issue.  The  first  issuej 
(Dublin)  consists  of  74  leaves,  title  and  preliminary  8  leavesl 
+  A-  P  4,  Q  (),  66.  'J'lie  second  of  82  leaves,  title  and  pre- 
liminary 8  leaves +  A-R  4,  S  6,  74.  The  two  issues  agree' 
exactly  up  to  Q  4.  In  the  first  issue  of  Q  5  recto  the  first  \ 
3  lines  are  the  same  as  R  1  recto  of  the  second  issue,  but  the 
remaining  lines  arc  arranged  in  hour-glass  fashion  and  end 
with  the  de  Temperamentis  : 

Galeni  de  temperamentis,  Thoma  Linacro  Anglo  interprete, 
libri  tertij,  &  ultimi.  Finis. 

On  Q  5  verso  is  a  wood-cut,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
with  imprint  below  :  Impressum  apud  prseclaram  Cantabrigiam 
per  Joannem  Siberch.    An  M.  D.  XXI. 

Q  6  recto  is  blank. 

Q  6  verso  has  the  8vo.  block,  the  Arma  Regia,  with  below 
the  date  M.D.  X.X.L,  to  which  I  will  refer  later. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dublin  copy  has  only  the  first 
treatise — the  de  Temperamentis — and  in  this  it  differs  from 
the  eleven  other  copies  that  are  known  to  me.  It,  however, 
has  the  same  title  page,  on  which  the  de  inequali  Intemperie  is 
mentioned,  and  the  same  contents,  in  which  appear  references 
to  folios  that  it  does  not  possess.  From  this  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  after  the  printing  was  finished,  but  before  the 
book  had  been  published,  Linacre  determined  to  add  the  second 
treatise.  To  do  this  he  cancelled  the  two  last  leaves,  5  and  6 
of  Q,  and  began  a  new  sheet,  R.  This  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Q  is  marked  up  to  iiij  as  for  a  quire  of  six  leaves, 
while  all  the  previous  sheets  are  marked  only  up  to  iij  ;  but  it 
is  made  quite  certain  from  the  guards  of  the  two  cancelled 
leaves  appearing  quite  plainly  in  some  copies. 

The  first  issue  explains  some  peculiarities  in  the  printing  of 
the  second.  What  Mr  Bradshaw  took  for  cancelled  leaves, 
Q  3  and  4,  are  simply  the  original  centre  leaves  of  the  sheet, 
but  as  he  knew  nothing  of  a  previous  issue  this  was  for  him 
the  only  probable  explanation.  The  new  matter,  beginning  on 
R  1,  differs  from  the  previous  by  having  the  Folios  marked, 
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and  marginal  notes.  Mr  Bradshaw  placed  the  Galen  sixth  of 
those  printed  by  Sibercli  in  1521.  This  first  issue  exactly 
agrees  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  wood-cuts  with  the  Eras- 
mus, which  he  placed  fifth,  and  we  may  therefore  leave  the 
numbers  and  call  it  5*. 

I  alluded  above  to  the  8vo.  wood-cut  Arma  Regia,  with  the 
date  below,  which  is  on  the  last  page  of  the  first  issue  of  Q  6 
verso.  In  Mr  Bradshaw's  introduction  to  the  Siberch  books 
prefixed  to  the  Bullock,  there  is  a  note  on  page  14  alluding  to 
a  similar  leaf  that  I  found  in  a  mutilated  condition  in  the 
Bagford  Fragments  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Lucian,  as  the  only  Siberch  book  then  known 
of  which  a  copy  had  not  been  seen  with  its  last  leaf.  Having 
compared  the  photograph  of  the  last  leaf  in  the  Dublin  volume 
with  this  fragment,  I  found  them  to  be  identical ;  the  Bagford 
specimen  (Harl.  MSS.  5929,  No.  368)  must  therefore  be  assigned 
to  the  first  Galen,  and  the  last  leaf  of  the  Lucian  is  still  to  seek. 

Dr  Noble  Johnson,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Linacre,  states 
that  a  second  edition  of  both  treatises  was  published  during 
Linacre's  lifetime :  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  this  Dublin  copy  or  of  a  similar  one. 

With  regard  to  the  wood-cut,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  where  it  was  first 
used,  and  how  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Siberch.  Mr  W.  M. 
Conway  considers  it  to  be  "  clearly  a  Low  Country  wood-cut  of 
about  1485." 

Dr  M.  R  James,  King's  College,  made  the  following  com- 
munication : 

On  Some  Fragments  of  Fifteenth  Century 
Painted  Glass  from  the  Windows  of  King's 
College  Chapel,  together  with  Notes  upon 
THE  Painted  Glass  in  the  Side  Chapels. 

The  fragments  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  glass, 
which  I  am  bringing  before  you  to-night,  have  enjoyed  a  very 
chequered  career.    From  what  building  they  originally  came 
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we  sliJill  ])r()l)al)ly  iKWcr  know,  and  conjecture  docs  not  carry  us  | 
far.  Their  immediate  source  is,  however,  familiar.  They  come  \ 
from  the  windows  in  King's  College  Chapel. 

During  last  year  an  important  work  was  initiated  by  the 
College  in  connexion  with  these  windows.  In  order  to  put  you 
in  complete  [wssession  of  the  situation,  I  must  expend  a  few 
words  on  their  history.  The  work  was  originally  executed 
under  three  contracts,  namely : — 

I.  Barnard  Flower:  Contract  lost.  £100  was  paid  to  him, 
30th  November,  1515.    He  died  12th  February,  1516-17. 

II.  Galen  Hoone,  Richard  Bounde,  Thomas  Reve  and 
James  Nicholson.  The  contract  is  dated  30th  April,  1526,  and 
is  for  18  windows,  including  the  east  and  west  windows,  "and 
so  seryatly  the  Residue."  Six  were  to  be  finished  within  a  year 
from  date,  twelve  within  four  years  after  that. 

III.  Francis  Williamson  and  Symond  Symondes.  The 
contract  is  dated  3rd  May,  1526,  and  is  for  four  windows,  two 
on  each  side ;  two  to  be  completed  within  two  years  after  date, 
two  within  three  years  after  that. 

All  were,  therefore,  to  have  been  finished  by  1531.  There 
are  in  all  25  windows  of  old  glass.  We  have  contracts  for  22  : 
but  these  include  the  west  window  ;  therefore  21  only  were  done. 
We  may  therefore  calculate  that  17  windows  are  by  Hoone, 
Bounde,  etc.,  four  by  Williamson  and  Symondes,  and  four  by 
Barnard  Flower.  Probably  the  one  dated  1517  (sixth  on  the 
north  side)  is  Flower's,  and  also  the  second  on  the  same  side. 

The  windows  have  been  re-leaded  and  repaired,  wholly  or 
in  part,  several  times  :  first  between  1657  and  1664 ;  next,  in 
1711-12  ;  thirdly,  in  1725-1730  ;  fourthly,  in  1757-1765  ;  lastly, 
from  1841-1849. 

This  last  restoration,  carried  out  by  Hedgeland,  only  ex- 
tended to  ten-and-a-half  windows,  five  on  the  north  side 
(viii-xii.),  five-and-a-half  on  the  south  (vii-xii.).  Conse- 
quently, the  east  window,  seven  windows  on  the  north  side 
(i-vii.)  and  six  on  the  south  (i-vi.)  have  not  been  touched  since 
1765,  and  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  renew  the  leading 
and  iron-work  of  these. 
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One  window  (No.  iv.  on  the  north  side)  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr  Kempe,  whose 
eminence  as  an  artist  in  stained  glass  does  not  need  to  be 
dwelt  upon  by  me :  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  same  pro- 
cess of  re-leading  is  being  carried  on  for  the  north-eastern 
window  of  the  Chapel,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
fragments  which  I  now  exhibit  have  been  taken  from  these  two 
windows ;  and  they  are,  in  most  cases,  of  considerably  older  date 
than  the  windows  in  which  they  have  been  found.  They  have 
been  used  as  patches  by  the  workmen  who  repaired  the  win- 
dows in  the  last  century.  I  have  gone  through  the  separate 
bills  for  the  last  repair  of  the  glass  in  1757-65,  by  William 
Harlock,  and  in  the  case  of  four  windows  I  find  entries  of 
various  numbers  of  "  pieces  of  old  glass  stopin,"  charged  at  a 
penny  apiece,  besides  a  large  number,  in  every  window,  of 
"  pieces  of  stain  and  painting  glass."  This  shows  that  it  was  a 
recognised  practice,  at  least  by  Mr  Harlock,  to  patch  up  gaps 
in  the  painted  windows  with  fragments  of  old  stained  glass  in 
his  possession.  He  would,  no  doubt,  get  hold  of  numbers  of 
such  fragments  during  the  process  of  reglazing  the  windows  of 
College  Chapels  and  Halls,  and  of  Churches  in  the  town  or 
neighbourhood.  And  it  is  also  very  likely  that  he  or  his  pre- 
decessors would  use  portions  of  broken  glass  from  other  parts 
of  the  College  Chapel  itself,  and  in  particular  from  the  side 
chapels  or  vestries,  the  glass  in  which  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  damaged  in  early  times. 

The  only  connected  portions  of  glass  which  I  have  recovered 
from  the  two  windows  already  repaired  or  in  course  of  repair 
are  those  fragments  which  are  stuck  upon  the  plain  glass,  and 
two  more  pieces  which  I  submit  at  the  same  time.  These 
belong  to  a  series  of  twelve  medallions,  illustrating  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  twelve  months.  Such  series  are  very  common  in 
MSS.,  where  they  illustrate  the  Kalendar,  and  on  portals  of 
Churches,  and  also  in  painted  glass,  e.g.,  in  Chartres  Cathedral 
(S.  Choir  aisle),  and  formerly  in  the  Cloister  of  St  Edmund's 
Abbey.  And  probably  the  fashion  of  representing  the  months 
pictorially  is  very  ancient.    There  exist  mediaeval  copies  of  a 
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loui  tli  coiitiiry  Jlomaii  Kalciidar,  in  which  such  pictures  occur 
(Ed.  Strzygowski). 

The  fragments  before  us  represent : — 

1.  A  man  in  a  curious  hat,  who  is  holding  out  his  lap  to 
catch  something.  He  may  be  engaged  in  fruit  gathering,  or 
possibly  sowing. 

2.  A  man  nude  (only  his  legs  remain),  who  is  about  to  get 
into  the  winefat,  to  tread  grapes.  This  will  be  the  medallion 
for  October. 

3.  A  pig :  the  picture  for  November  almost  always  repre- 
sents swine  being  fed  in  oak-woods,  and  a  swine-herd  watching 
them. 

4.  A  man  and  a  harnessed  horse  by  him :  possibly  a 
ploughing  scene.    If  so  it  stands  for  March. 

5.  Portion  of  a  figure  holding  a  sickle,  and  a  bunch  of 
wheat,  a  sheaf,  &c.,  standing  corn  behind.    This  is  for  August. 

All  the  glass  is  well  drawn  :  it  belongs  to  some  time  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  possibly  the  middle.  It  is  less  likely  to  have 
been  in  a  church  than  in  a  secular  building,  whether  hall  or 
parlour  of  a  college  or  private  house.  Of  the  other  fragments 
I  will  call  your  attention  to 

1.  A  very  pretty  angel  of  cent.  xv. 

2.  Part  of  a  figure  of  St  John  Baptist  in  a  hairy  robe,  of 
cent.  xvi. 

3.  A  curious  fragment  representing  gold  and  silver  coins. 
I  have  ascertained,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  decipher  so  much  in  this  light,  that  the  coins  are  in- 
scribed and  carefully  drawn.  They  are  coins  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  date  on  one  of  them  is  1634.  The  scale  seems  to  show  that 
they  must  have  been  part  of  a  large  picture,  and  the  date  is 
remarkably  late. 

I  must  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the  north- 
west window,  the  one  at  present  under  repair.  Probably  from 
its  position  (it  is  more  exposed  than  any  other)  this  window  has 
had  to  be  mended  far  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  First,  in 
1590-1,  when  stonework  and  ironwork  were  repaired  and  glass 
renewed  to  the  value  of  £4.  15s.    Next  in  1616-7.  Twice 
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more,  with  the  rest  in  1711-12,  and  about  1728.  Lastly  by 
Harlock  in  1757,  when  55  pieces  of  old  glass  were  put  in  and 
119  of  coloured  glass,  and  similarly  in  1765,  when  Harlock 
leaded  14  feet  and  put  in  18  pieces  of  glass.  This  second  small 
reparation  of  Harlock's  must,  I  think,  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  some  accidental  breakage.  I  conjecture  from  the 
character  and  distribution  of  the  patched  portions  that  at  one 
time  or  another  a  ladder  or  scaffold  pole  has  fallen  against  the 
window  and  destroyed  the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  lights.  This 
may  very  well  have  happened  when  the  adjacent  north-west 
tower  was  under  repair,  which  was  frequently  the  case. 

Of  the  reparation  of  1590  I  think  I  have  found  traces:  the 
repairers  at  that  time  appear  to  have  done  their  best  to  re- 
produce the  broken  portions  of  the  design.  One  head  and  a 
number  of  bits  of  architecture  and  canopy-work  have  been 
renewed  in  a  very  watery  and  thin-coloured  glass,  which  Mr 
Kempe's  workmen  have  agreed  with  me  in  attributing  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  xvith  century. 

Certain  new  facts  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  The 
two  main  upper  lights  on  the  north  have  each  of  them  a  date 
inscribed  near  the  top.  In  both  cases  it  is  1527.  And,  as  the 
contracts  with  Galen  Hoone  and  Co.  and  with  Williamson  and 
Symondes  are  both  dated  1526,  it  becomes  moderately  certain 
that  this  window  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  the  two  firms 
and  not  to  Barnard  Flower,  who  seems  to  have  died  in  1516. 
This  is  the  more  curious,  inasmuch  as  the  next  window  to  it  in 
position  and  in  sequence,  is  almost  certainly  Flower's.  Possibly 
he  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  design  and  part  of  the 
execution.  If  not,  it  would  seem  that  the  windows  were  not 
put  up  in  any  rational  order. 

The  scrolls  on  the  window  are  also  now  decipherable,  or 
partly  so,  for  the  first  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  four  pictures  in  the  window,  representing 

1.  The  rejection  of  Joachim's  offering,  because  he  was 
childless. 

2.  Joachim  among  the  shepherds :  an  angel  appearing  to 
him. 
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*].  Joiicliiiii  and  Anric  meeting  in  front  of  the.  Golden  Gate 
of  tiie  Temple. 

4.    The  Birth  of  the  Virgin. 

The  HcroUs  in  the  window  are  duplicated  and  confused  and 
have  never,  even  in  the  Architectural  History,  been  made  out ; 
they  are  imperfect,  but  decipherable  now,  and  I  may  as  well 
put  upon  record  my  reading  of  them,  beginning  from  the 
bottom. 

1.  Post  triduum  i  (gap)  iunii  peperit  anna  mariam  beneuic 
<tam>. 

2.  Angelus  in  spec^e  iuvenis  ap<par>uit  ei  .  .  .  ens  vt  sei 
vi"^  dec7'et. 

3.  Post  ienfrni  (=  ieiunii)  peperit  anna  maria. 

4.  Angelus  in  spea'e  in  venis  (iuuenis)  apparuit.  The 
whole  question  of  the  mistakes  in  these  scrolls  I  must  reserve. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that  before  the  present  restoration, 
a  very  large  part  of  the  glass  in  the  lower  half  of  the  window 
was  thoroughly  dislocated  and  confused,  some  of  it  turned 
inside  out:  bodies  were  separated  from  heads,  and  legs  fitted 
on  to  alien  bodies.  When  the  scaffolding  is  removed,  all,  or 
very  nearly  all  confusion  will  be  seen  to  ,have  disappeared,  and 
the  true  artistic  value  of  the  pictures,  which  is  very  great,  will 
be  seen  for  the  first  time.  It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  saying  that  the  College 
could  not  have  undertaken  this  work  of  restoring  this  very  im- 
portant and  beautiful  window  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity 
of  one  of  its  Fellows,  Mr  F.  T.  Cobbold. 

This  communication  has  really  so  far  resolved  itself  into  a 
discourse  upon  the  north-west  window,  but  the  notice  circu- 
lated made  mention  of  the  glass  in  the  side-chapels.  I  ought 
not  really  to  plunge  now  into  a  mass  of  details,  but  I  must 
make  some  attempt  at  redeeming  my  promise.  The  most 
workmanlike  way  of  proceeding  will  be  to  go  through  the  side 
chapels,  and  see  what  we  find  there. 

The  second  Chantry  from  the  west  on  the  south  side  is  that 
of  Provost  Hacombleyn,  who  gave  the  great  lectern,  was  Provost 
at  the  time  of  the  glazing  of  the  upper  windows,  and  died  in 
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1538.  In  the  outer  window  of  this  Chantry,  v/hich  looks  into 
the  Court,  there  is  glass,  which  has  suffered  and  been  mended 
more  than  once,  and  was  brought  to  its  present  condition  by 
Provost  Thackeray. 

In  the  tracery  or  crocket  lights  as  the  old  bills  call  them 
(meaning  croisette  lights)  are  various  badges  and  angels,  and 
on  the  right  the  four  Evangelistic  beasts ;  on  the  left  the  four 
Latin  Doctors,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine  and  Gregory  ; 
Augustine  is  holding  a  heart. 

In  the  lower  lights  are  two  half-length  figures  or  rather 
less  than  half-lengths.  That  on  the  left  is  Henry  VI.,  who  is 
crowned  and  holds  what  I  take  to  be  a  martyr's  crown  upon  an 
open  book.  An  engraving  of  this  is  a  common  object  in  Cam- 
bridge.   That  on  the  right  is  St  John  the  Evangelist. 

The  character  of  these  two  figures  is  markedly  Renaissance, 
that  of  the  Evangelistic  emblems  and  the  four  Doctors  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  xvth  century.  But  this  is  probably  merely 
a  case  of  survival  of  the  older  style,  or  of  the  using  up  of  glass 
which  the  maker  had  in  stock.  In  the  lower  window,  which 
gives  on  the  ante-chapel,  the  original  glazing  is  fairly  perfect. 
The  lower  lights  contain  quarries  representing  lily,  rose,  pansy 
and  daisy,  and  the  initials,  R.  H.,  both  in  capitals,  and  also, 
R.  h.,  this  R  being  a  capital  and  the  h  a  cursive  letter.  I 
suspect  that  one  of  these  stands  for  Robertus  Hacombleyn,  and 
the  other  for  Rex  henricus.  In  the  tracery  lights  are  various 
devices  of  the  five  wounds.  Sun  and  Moon,  etc.,  and  some  figures 
of  saints  which  mark  the  transition  from  Gothic  work  to  Re- 
naissance, but  partake  of  the  latter  character  most  strongly. 
They  are,  counting  from  the  left :  St  Christopher,  St  Ursula, 
Gabriel,  the  Virgin,  St  Anne,  St  John  Baptist. 

The  next  Chantry  to  the  east  of  this  is  Robert  Brassie's  : 
he  was  Provost  in  Mary's  time  from  1556-8  and  endowed  the 
Chantry  during  the  brief  revival  of  the  old  religion.  The  inner 
window  of  this  Chantry  contains  his  initials,  but  little  else.  In 
the  outer  window,  however,  eight  figures  have  been  placed 
which  claim  our  attention.  They  are  part  of  a  series  older  by 
many  years  than  any  other  glass  in  the  Chapel,  being  all  of 
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them  xvl,h  century,  and  not  late  in  that  century,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge.  Wliere  they  originally  stood  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
There  is  a  very  vague  tradition  that  they  came  from  Ramsey 
Abbey.  I  cannot  trace  this  story  to  its  source  at  present.  All 
that  I  can  definitely  say  is  that  the  window  was  restored 
November,  1<S57. 

The  figures  from  left  to  right,  are  : — 

1.  St  Peter  with  keys  and  an  extraordinarily  uncouth 
visage. 

2.  St  Philip  with  a  long  cross-staff. 

3.  A  Bishop  in  cope,  tunicle,  dalmatic  and  alb,  with  crosier 
and  book.    He  is  beardless,  and  seems  to  have  a  modern  head. 

4.  The  Prophet  Zephaniah  (Daniel  ?),  facing  right,  with 
open  book  and  turban.  On  his  scroll  is  Accedam  ad  uos  in 
iudicio  et  ero  <testis  velox>.  The  words  are  from  Malachi,  but 
are  often  given  to  Daniel  or  Zephaniah.  This  figure  and  the 
next  one  to  it  are  plainly  portions  of  a  series  well  known  in 
mediaeval  art.  It  was  very  common  to  depict  the  Twelve 
Apostles  each  bearing  a  scroll  inscribed  with  a  clause  of  the 
Apostles'  creed,  and  Twelve  prophets  whose  scrolls  bore  quota- 
tions from  their  prophecies  corresponding  to  the  portions  of  the 
creed.  The  text  on  the  scroll  we  are  considering  corresponds 
to  the  clause  "  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead."  The  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  this  window,  or  at 
least  that  of  St  Peter,  are  too  large,  I  think,  to  have  been 
originally  placed  in  the  same  window  as  Daniel,  and  neither 
has  any  trace  of  a  scroll. 

5.  King  David,  seated,  with  turban  and  harp.  His  scroll 
reads  redemisti  me  domine  deus  veritatis,  which  corresponds  to 
the  clause  "  was  crucified  "  or  else  "  rose  again  from  the  dead," 
in  the  creed. 

6.  A  person  whom  I  take  to  be  a  doctor.  He  wears  a 
bonnet  with  gold  cord  and  fingers  a  book.  His  gown  has  slits 
in  the  sleeves,  but  his  arms  are  not  put  through  the  slits.  This 
may  be  a  canonist  or  writer  like  St  Yvo  of  Chartres. 

7.  A  youthful  Bishop  in  mitre,  chasuble,  and  alb,  with 
crosier  round  which  from  top  to  bottom  is  wound  spirally  a 
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very  long  vexilliim  or  handkerchief.  I  believe  this  to  repre- 
sent St  Erasnaus. 

8.  St  James  the  Great  with  scallop  on  shoulder,  long  staff 
and  book. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  northern  chantries,  passing 
over  two,  which  contain  Roger  Goad's  arms  in  a  most  beautiful 
floral  border  (1618)  and  the  shield  of  Matthew  Stokys,  Esquire 
Bedell,  of  Elizabethan  time.  In  the  fourth  chantry  from  the 
east  on  the  north  side  is  a  mass  of  fragments  belonging  to  the 
series  of  Apostles  and  Prophets.  The  fragments  of  figures  in- 
clude the  top  of  St  Philip's  cross  staff,  and  a  hand  holding  a 
loaf  of  bread  which  belonged  either  to  St  Simon  or  St  Jude, 
and  would  of  itself  almost  serve  to  fix  the  glass  as  being  of 
English  make,  so  characteristic  of  English  art  is  the  symbol. 
On  the  fragments  of  scrolls  may  be  deciphered  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  many  portions  of  the  pro- 
phecies corresponding  thereto. 

In  the  Chapel,  east  of  this,  are  the  remains  of  the  figure  of 
Hosea  which  belonged  to  the  same  series,  and  his  scroll  is  fairly 
perfect. 

It  reads :  0  mors,  ei^o  mors  tua.  As  to  the  history  of  this 
glass,  it  appears  that  John  Rumpaine,  M.A.,  who  entered  the 
college  in  1495,  glazed  one  of  these  windows  on  the  north  of 
the  chapel,  and  I  also  find  two  bills  of  the  last  century  for 
repairing  the  vestry  windows.  These  are  of  1744,  when  49 
pieces  of  coloured  glass  were  put  in,  and  of  1761,  when  18 
pieces  were  required.    They  were  also  mended  in  1657. 

Now  this  glass  is  too  old  to  be  of  Rumpaine's  giving,  and  it 
is  my  own  belief  that  these  large  figures  must  have  come  from 
some  other  Church,  hardly  the  old  chapel  of  the  College,  which 
was  narrow  and  humble.  Possibly  Ramsey  Abbey,  though  why 
glass  should  have  been  removed  thence  before  the  dissolution, 
one  cannot  guess,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  later  transfer; 
but  more  possibly,  I  think,  from  the  Church  of  St  John  Zach- 
ary,  which  was  demolished  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
Chapel. 

I  will  just  add  that  some  monograms  and  quarries,  and 
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possibly  <)ih(3r  |)<)iU<)i)s  of  the  glass  from  the  sidc-chapcls,  has 
found  its  vva,y  to  a  (Jhurcli  in  Middlesex,  that  of  Great  Green- 
ford,  of  which  this  college  are  patrons.  The  Rev.  Edward 
l^ctharn,  J^nrsar  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
Rector  of  Greenford,  and  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  trans- 
fer. Some  pieces  of  this  glass  have  been  figured  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Middlesex  Archaiological  Society  \ 

But,  further,  some  portions  of  the  glass  have  found  their 
way  into  the  upper  windows  of  the  Chapel.  The  most  con- 
spicuous instance  is  the  head  of  the  lowest  Messenger  (central 
light)  in  the  third  window  from  the  west  on  the  south  side. 
He  is  an  angel  properly,  but  either  Harlock  or  someone  equally 
intelligent  has  given  him  a  bearded  head,  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  size  and  character  of  the  heads  in  the  side  chapels.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  this  and  other  absurdities,  which  now  glare 
upon  us  from  the  windows,  set  right.  Yet  the  work  is  a  very 
formidable  one  for  us  now,  as  twelve  windows  will  have  to  be 
releaded,  and  one  of  them  is  the  east  window,  which  might 
count  for  two.  The  average  cost  for  one  window  is  over  £200. 
I  think  I  need  hardly  say  more.    Quis  reparahit? 


Wednesday,  November  7,  1894. 

W.  M,  Fawcett,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced: 
The  Rev.  John  Hawke  Crosby,  The  College,  Ely:  Mr  William 
Eaden  Lilley :  Mr  Edwin  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  John  Watkins,  M.A.,  made  the  following  com- 
munication : 

On  the  History  of  Willingham  Church. 

In  preparing  this  paper  on  the  Church  of  St  Mary  and 
All  Saints  at  Willingham,  I  have  made  large  use  of  the  report 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  at  the  com- 
1  I  owe  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  J.  E.  Foster. 
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mencement  of  our  work,  in  the  historical  details  of  which  he 
received  much  valuable  assistance  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Crosby, 
Librarian  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  was  to  be  expected  in 
a  church  which  had  fallen  into  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
decay,  Mr  Carpenter  found  reasons  for  altering  some  of  the 
conjectures  made  in  his  report,  and,  since  his  untimely  death 
in  April  of  last  year,  further  discoveries  have  been  made  with  a 
similar  result.  Yet  the  general  correspondence  of  the  ascer- 
tained facts  with  his  first  formed  opinions,  bears  striking 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and  to  the 
keenness  of  his  insight  into  architectural  problems  of  no  slight 
complexity. 

Some  historical  facts  in  connection  with  the  Parish  and  its 
Church  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  alterations  made  at 
various  periods. 

First  among  these  stands  the  grant  of  the  Manor  of  Wil- 
lingham  to  the  Convent  of  Ely  by  Uva  or  Ulva  in  the  ixth 
century,  and  possibly  we  have  traces  of  a  Church,  or  at  least  of  a 
Burial  Ground  of  that  time  in  some  fragments  of  lattice-worked 
stones,  re-used  by  the  Norman  builders  and  carved  with 
"Chevron"  pattern  for  shafts  of  a  doorway,  of  which  about 
half  the  arch  has  been  found  in  the  chancel  walls. 

To  this  connection  with  Ely  we  probably  owe  the  Chapel 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle — possibly  the  Lady  Chapel, 
enclosed  with  oak  screens  of  early  Decorated  patterns. 

This  Manor  passed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  the  foundation 
of  the  See,  but  was  alienated  to  the  Crown,  like  so  many  others 
in  the  county,  in  the  same  reign. 

By  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Parkes,  of  Wisbech, 
with  whose  daughter  and  co-heiress  it  passed  to  Sir  Miles 
Sandys,  of  Wilburton,  and  afterwards  into  the  families  of 
Holman,  Brownell,  Askham  and  Hatton,  the  present  lord  being 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Finch-Hatton. 

The  second  Manor  of  Brunes  or  Bornays,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  at  an  early  date  in  the  possession  of  the  families  of  Brune 
and  Druell, 
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To  this  Manor  was  attaclicd  the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of 
tlie  soutli  aisle,  enclosed  by  oak  screens  of  15th  century  date, 
of  which  tlie  hrokcin  altai'  stone  has  come  to  light. 

The  registers  of  the  Cathedral  show  that  certain  ordinations 
were  held  in  the  Church  in  or  about  the  year  1340,  so  that 
then  the  restored  Church  must  have  been  completed. 

The  Brunes  Manor  certainly  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bishop,  of  whom  Richard  Druell  held  it  in  1496.  In  1682 
it  became  the  property  of  Mr  Marsh  and  in  1705  of  William 
Parker,  ancestor  of  Col.  Parker  Hamond,  of  Pampisford,  who 
has,  I  understand,  recently  sold  it  to  Mr  Prior,  of  Cambridge. 

Of  the  third  Manor  in  the  parish,  that  of  Rampton,  we  have 
no  further  record  in  connection  with  the  Church,  and  it  is  now 
enfranchised. 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  Church  I  need  give  no 
detailed  description,  as  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  Cambridge, 
and  is  well  know^n  to  most  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  terminating  eastwards  in  chapels,  to  a  great 
extent  of  14th  century  date,  with  a  fine  western  steeple  of 
Barnack  stone,  and  therefore,  except  as  to  the  buttressed 
pinnacles  and  the  highest  stage  of  the  spire,  in  good  condition. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  building  is  the 
beautiful  chapel  or  Sacristy  of  the  14th  century  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  with  its  remarkable  stone  roof  supported  on 
arched  and  traceried  principals.  The  whole  is  a  work  of  great 
architectural  skill,  and  fortunately  remains  in  a  perfect  state, 
lacking  only  its  gable  crosses,  the  remains  of  which  were  found 
in  the  chancel  walls,  and  retaining  a  pillar  piscina  inserted  in 
the  wall,  against  which  the  building  was  erected. 

In  order  to  understand  the  work  which  has  been  done 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  is  still  in  progress,  some  slight 
idea  is  required  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  as  I  first  saw  it  in 
1890.  The  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  crumbling  and  bulging 
in  parts,  and  supported  by  a  huge  brick  buttress  blocking  up 
one  window,  was  a  foot  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  ends 
of  the  roof  principals  on  the  south  side  were  so  decayed,  that 
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neitliei-  of  ilu;  two  middle;  ones,  on  wliich  mo.st  of  the  weiglii 
fell,  rested  on  the  wall-plate,  but  were  precariously  held  in 
position  by  the  lower  trusses  supported  by  small  wooden  corbels. 
The  grand  15th  century  roof  of  the  nave,  which  leaked  in  nriany 
places,  had  spread  by  its  own  weight  and  had  thrust  the  walls 
of  the  north  arcade  and  aisle  in  some  parts  nearly  six  inches 
out  of  line ;  the  back  boarding  was  rotten  throughout,  and 
the  trusses  so  decayed,  that  the  ridge  and  other  beams  were 
twisted  and  threatened  to  fall. 

The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  was  in  even  worse  case,  being 
supported  on  the  north  side  by  a  rough  construction  of  oak 
posts,  all  the  ends  of  the  beams  under  the  gutter  having  rotted 
away  from  the  walls. 

Of  the  windows,  those  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  north 
aisle,  the  first  and  third  in  the  south  aisle,  five  out  of  six  in  the 
clerestory,  one  in  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  and  that  in  the 
tower,  through  the  sill  of  which  a  doorway  had  been  cut,  had 
lost  all  their  tracery,  and  the  exterior  clunch  work  of  most  of 
the  others  was  much  decayed. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  was  in  keeping  with  the  exterior. 
The  beautiful  thirteenth  century  sedilia  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  had  lost  the  shafts,  the  bases  and  two  caps;  the 
corresponding  moulding  of  the  east  end  and  of  a  recessed  tomb  in 
the  north  wall  had  been  ruthlessly  hacked  off ;  the  oak  stalls 
of  the  Decorated  period,  decayed  and  patched  with  deal,  were 
painted  in  oak  graining,  and  the  four  return  stalls  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Of  the  screens,  which  must  have  formed  a  great  feature  of 
the  Church,  the  Rood-screen  had  lost  all  but  one  of  its  traceried 
lower  panels,  and  the  upper  part,  as  I  found  on  a  rough  drawing 
among  some  old  papers — labelled  useless — had  been  placed  as  a 
kind  of  reredos  under  the  east  window,  from  which  position  it 
disappeared,  alas!  for  ever,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living. 

In  the  nave  and  aisles  some  of  the  oak  benches  and  ends 
remained,  enclosed  by  deal  pews  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  the 
construction  of  which  the  western  doors  of  the  two  chapels  had 
been  employed. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  building. 

The  lower  part  of  the  chancel  walls,  with  their  moulded 
plinths,  are  of  the  Norman  period,  and  are  the  relics  of  the 
Church  erected  possibly  by  Bishop  Herve  or  by  Abbot  Richard. 
The  nave  of  the  Church  corresponded  in  width  to  the  present 
one,  as  is  shewn  by  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  under  the 
arcades,  but  was  only  half  its  present  length,  for  we  have 
recently  made  out  the  foundations  of  the  original  west  wall 
and  of  two  aisles  of  6  ft.  G  in.  internal  width,  and  of  the  same 
length  as  the  present  aisles.  To  these  probably  belonged  the 
water  tabling  under  the  clerestory.  Whether  they  were  partly  of 
the  Norman  or  wholly  of  the  Early  English  Church  is  uncertain. 
One  half  circle  stone  of  a  column,  two  feet  in  diameter,  un- 
fortunately used  by  the  masons  for  repairs,  would  point  to 
the  former  alternative,  while  a  small  13th  century  lancet  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  would  seem  to  indicate  the  latter. 

The  walls  of  the  Norman  chancel  would  seem  to  have  given 
way  from  insecure  foundations,  and  upon  some  five  feet  of  the 
lower  portions  the  13th  century  restorers  built  the  inner  walls 
of  a  height  marked  by  the  clunch  facing  of  the  sanctuary,  with 
a  high  pitched  roof,  of  which  the  lead  flashing  was  found  in 
the  east  gable  of  the  nave. 

The  handsome  four  arched  Sedilia  and  Piscina  belong  to 
this  date,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  lancet  windows  in  the  north 
wall,  and  the  two  side  windows  of  the  sacrarium,  which  were 
afterwards  altered  to  receive  their  present  quaint  tracery.  A 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  chancel  dating  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century  (temp.  Henry  III.)  is  the  "  leper's 
window "  formed  by  the  continuation  downwards  of  the  two 
lights  of  the  window  above  it,  a  transom  forming  the  division. 
It  has  only  recently  been  discovered,  having  been  entirely 
filled  in  and  hidden  by  the  plaster :  and  there  yet  remains  the 
ancient  and  much  corroded  ironwork,  with  the  rebate  in  which 
the  casement  opening  outwards  was  fixed. 

Another  discovery  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sacrarium  is  an 
aumbry  with  three  of  its  ancient  hinge  hooks,  and  marks  of  a 
shelf. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  2 
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IiidicalioriH  remain  of  a  row  of  narrow  windows  in  the  north 
wall  of  tlie  nave  clerestory,  which  must  have  belonged  to  this] 
period.  The  chancel  at  least  of  this  church  must  have  been; 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  ior  the  old  Barnack  stone  bears! 
evident  marks  of  burning — and  after  this  followed  the  ex-i 
tensive  restoration  of  the  earlier  and  later  14th  century,  to! 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The  steeple  was  then  built j 
against  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  has  the  water  tabling  of 
the  roof  then  erected,  which  has  been  utilised  for  the  present 
outer  roof.  New  windows  were  inserted  in  the  chancel  and 
clerestory,  the  sill  of  one  of  which,  and  some  existing  splays, 
gave  Mr  Carpenter  the  clue  to  the  design  of  the  present 
windows.  This  window,  the  eastern  on  the  south  side,  has 
tracery  of  the  15th  century,  and  some  of  the  painted  tracery  of 
the  western  window  on  the  north  side  was  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  wall,  enough  to  determine  its  design.  In  the  same 
century,  perhaps  in  the  earlier  and  later  parts,  the  north  and 
south  aisles  were  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  to  their 
roofs  belonged  the  corbels  still  remaining.  The  arcades  were 
altered  to  their  present  form,  possibly,  as  Mr  Carpenter  thought, 
without  disturbing  the  upper  walls,  and  the  handsome  south 
porch  was  built  partly  on  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  porch, 
which  were  of  much  slighter  construction. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  from  the  foundation,  but  each  stone  was 
numbered  and  replaced  in  its  original  position,  except  of  course 
the  rubble  facing.  In  a  recess  behind  the  sedilia  were  found 
two  silver  pieces  of  one  of  the  three  first  Edwards. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  has  an  interesting  history. 
We  found  it  a  low  arched,  five  light  window,  probably  of  16th 
century  date,  which  had  appropriated  the  head  moulding  and 
jambs  of  early  14th  century  pattern,  and  had  cut  into  the  two 
side  niches.  This  we  had  decided  to  retain,  but  in  the  wall 
outside  we  discovered  the  head  stones  of  the  inner  arch  of  the 
Decorated  window,  and  from  the  fragments,  cleverly  pieced  to- 
gether, Mr  Carpenter  was  able  to  reconstruct  the  window  as  it  is, 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Alan  of  Walsingham. 
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At  that  period  also  the  chancel  walls  must  have  been 
raised  to  their  present  height  to  receive  a  roof  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  existing  one,  the  buttresses  were  added,  and  the 
parapets,  in  which  is  that  use  of  bricks  with  mouldings  of 
stone,  which  was  common  in  this  locality  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. 

The  succeeding  century  witnessed  the  enclosure  of  the 
Brunes  chapel  and  the  erection  of  the  rood  screen,  of  which  the 
gallery,  approached  by  a  turret  staircase  from  the  Ely  chapel, 
formed  a  canopy  over  the  return  stalls.  The  stall  under  the 
doorway  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  supports  of 
this  loft,  and  the  marks  of  the  rood  beam  and  of  the  heads  of 
the  cross  and  usual  supporting  figures  remain  in  the  stonework 
of  the  arch  on  the  western  side.  Lower  down,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wall,  is  the  Consecration  Cross  painted  in  red  and  en- 
closed in  a  circle.  The  chancel  then  received  its  present  roof,  the 
principals  of  which  with  one  length  of  ridge  we  had  to  renew, 
while  retaining  the  intermediates  and  purlins  strengthened  by 
a  backing  of  angle  iron.  The  pulpit  is  a  precious  relic  of  this 
period.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  sawn  off  from  its  base  and 
placed  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  but  has  now  been 
replaced  with  a  new  base  and  stairs  in  its  original  position. 

To  this  time  probably  belong  the  earliest  of  the  paintings  on 
the  walls,  extending  as  far  as  the  western  extremities  of  the 
chapels,  and  consisting  of  a  light  red  ground  work  with  a  yellow 
and  darker  red  diaper  pattern. 

The  picture  of  the  Doom  on  the  east  gable  has  lost  its 
central  figure  by  the  later  insertion  of  a  window.  St  Christopher 
is  represented  on  the  north  wall,  and  on  the  same  side  is  de- 
picted the  allegorical  legend  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon. 
On  the  south  wall  eastwards  is  a  well  preserved  picture  of  the 
Visitation,  with  scrolls  over  the  heads  of  SS.  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth. ''Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum"  and  "Beata  tu  es 
inter  mulieres."  Further  west  is  the  lower  part  of  what  was 
probably  the  Assumption,  through  which  an  unauthorized 
window  hole  had  been  cut  in  later  times  to  throw  light  on  the 
pulpit. 

2—2 
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l^x'low  t.hoRO  ar(!  three  shields  bearing  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  and  corresponding  shields  on  the  opposite  side,  one 
with  the  three  crowns  of  the  See,  the  others  charged  with 
heraldic  devices.  On  th(s  north  side,  eastwards,  are  traces  of' 
figures  too  slight  to  give  a  clue  to  the  subject,  and  westwards  a 
picture  of  the  Annunciation.  Over  all  these  and  between  the 
lower  braces  of  the  present  roof,  were  painted  in  the  first  six 
bays  on  either  side,  figures  of  Apostles,  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  the  other  spaces  being  filled  on  the 
south  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  on  the 
north  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Temperance  and  Fortitude,  of  which 
only  the  first  remains.  The  spandrils  of  the  arches  bear  traces 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  curiously  varied  borders. 

These  were  all  thickly  coated  with  yellow  and  whitewash, 
the  careful  removal  of  which  occupied  myself  and  Mr  George 
Horsley,  the  foreman  of  the  works,  for  six  months,  but  the 
greater  share  of  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  assiduous  and 
patient  labour. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  15th  century  roofs. 

Dr  Cole  mentions  a  tradition  that  that  over  the  nave  was 
brought  from  Barnwell  Priory,  and,  when  the  erection  of  a 
scaffold  brought  us  to  closer  terms,  it  was  seen  to  have  been 
the  roof  of  a  wider  Church,  with  the  apex  cut  off  to  enable  it 
to  be  narrowed  to  the  width  of  our  walls.  On  one  of  the  lower 
hammer-beams  was  found  the  noteworthy  date  1613. 

The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  similar  date ;  but  when  it 
was  recently  stripped  and  examined,  we  found  it  to  be  also  a 
foreign  importation. 

A  good  deal  of  repair  yet  remains  to  be  done,  for  which  we 
still  require  at  least  £1,500 ;  but  the  work  so  carefully  and 
lovingly  begun  by  my  dear  friend  who  is  gone  is  being  con- 
tinued with  equal  care  and  no  less  ability  by  his  friend  and 
coadjutor,  Mr  Benjamin  Ingelow. 

The  result  will  tend,  I  humbly  trust,  in  years  to  come,  to 
change  "the  black  spot  in  the  Diocese,"  as  Bishop  Woodford 
used  to  call  the  Parish  of  Willingham,  into  a  jewel  not  un- 
worthy of  the  crown  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Ely. 
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The  Secretary,  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson,  made  the  folio  wing 
communication : 

On  a  Chalice  and  Paten  from  Westley  Waterless. 

I  Before  going  iuto  details  I  will  briefly  state  my  reason  for 
bringing  these  vessels  to  the  notice  of  the  Society.  It  is  this, 
that  the  paten  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1569  and  bears  the 
mark  of  a  maker  of  the  period,  while  the  device  inside  the 
vessel  is  one  unknown  in  work  of  that  time  and  is  purely  pre- 
reformation  in  character.    Fig.  A.  p.  22. 

In  1559  Archbishop  Parker  enquired  in  his  visitation 
articles  "  whether  the  curate  or  minister  do  minister  in  any 
profane  cups,  bowls,  dishes,  or  chalices,  heretofore  used  at  mass, 
or  else  in  a  decent  communion  cup  kept  for  that  purpose." 
The  chalices  which  were  thought  to  have  been  profaned  by 
their  use  at  mass  were  no  doubt  also  found  too  small  when 
Communion  in  both  kinds  was  received  by  the  laity.  The 
result  is  that  the  number  of  medieval  vessels  existing  in 
England  at  the  present  day  is  about  a  hundred.  None  of 
them  were,  till  now,  known  to  exist  in  this  county. 

The  paten,  which  I  exhibit  this  evening,  belongs  to  Type  D 
in  the  classification  of  Messrs  Hope  and  Fallow.  This  type 
includes  more  than  half  of  all  known  medieval  patens,  and  of 
these  more  than  half  have  the  Vernicle  as  the  central  device. 
I  will  quote  the  description  of  the  first  of  the  two  sub-divisions 
of  type  D,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  our  example  cor- 
responds to  it.  "(Form  1.)  [That  with  a  double  depression, 
the  first  being  circular  and  the  lower  one  multifoil.]  Lower 
depression  sexfoil,  but  spandrels  filled  with  a  rayed  leaf  orna- 
ment. Central  device  most  frequently  the  Vernicle,  with  in 
many  cases  an  encircling  glory  of  short  rays.  Examples  occur 
from  circa  1450  to  circa  1530.  Some  of  the  later  examples  of 
this  type  have  an  engraved  legend  round  the  rim." 

Our  paten  has  a  single  depression  but  a  sexfoil  has  been 
traced  on  the  sunk  part  and  this  sexfoil  was  no  doubt  further 
depressed  originally ;  the  spandrels  have  the  rayed  leaf  orna- 
ment ;   the  central  device  is  the  Vernicle,  without  the  short 
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rays  round  the  circle  containing  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  any  great  merit  in  the  execution — indeed  it  is  about 
as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The  Paten  is  4J  inches  in  diameter, 
and  If  inches  high :  it  weighs  3'25  oz.  Neither  chalice  or  paten 
are  hall-marked. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  Westley  paten  was 
originally  made  between  1450  and  1530,  that  it  was  sent  with 
the  chalice  to  a  silversmith  to  be  altered  to  the  required  form, 
and  that  while  it  was  necessary  to  entirely  remake  the  chalice, 
the  smith  had  only  to  beat  out  the  device  engraved  upon  the 
paten.  In  doing  so  he  did  not  succeed  in  entirely  obliterating 
the  design.  Nevertheless  he  engraved  on  the  paten  the  date 
of  the  alteration  (Fig.  C)  and  punched  it  with  his  own  mark 
(Fig.  D). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outer  part  has  been  sufficiently 
hammered  to  merge  the  sexfoil  sinking  (for  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  a  second  sinking)  in  the  upper  circular 
depression  and  the  engraved  lines  are  accordingly  faint  in  this 
part.  At  the  same  time  the  central  device  is  comparatively 
distinct.  This  is  just  over  the  stem  where  hammering  would 
be  impossible,  unless  the  stem  were  first  removed.  We  may 
perhaps  conclude  from  this  that  the  stem  was  not  removed  and 
that  the  present  stem  is  medieval.  The  standing  rim  is  put 
on  clumsily  and  appears  to  date  from  1569.  Its  object  is  to 
keep  the  paten  in  its  place  when  inverted  and  used  as  a  cover 
to  the  chalice.  There  was  probably  no  rim  of  this  kind 
originally,  for  though  medieval  patens  were  used  as  covers  to 
the  chalices,  it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the  Reformation  that 
they  were  turned  upside  down.  Clearly  from  the  size  of  the 
paten  the  medieval  chalice  was  nearly  or  exactly  the  same  size 
as  the  present  cup. 

The  maker's  mark  consists  of  a  flat-fish  in  an  oval  sinking. 
This  device  is  found  on  a  large  number  of  pieces  in  the  county, 
many  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  village  to 
which  they  belong  and  a  date.  This  date  is  in  every  case  1569 
except  in  the  two  instances  which  occur  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 
where  it  is  1570.    It  is,  no  doubt,  the  mark  of  a  Norwich 
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maker.  Tt  is  found  in  Norfolk  associated  with  the  Norwich 
assay  mark  and  witli  lh(;  year  letter  for  1567 — 8,  and  also  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  where  the  examples  are  dated  1571.  I 
The  maker  probably  thought  it  important  to  send  the  pieces  I 
intended  for  use  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to  be  assayed 
though  he  was  negligent  to  submit  work  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  a  distance.  The  fact  that  all  the  examples  in  each  district 
are  of  the  same  date  is  probably  due  either  to  fashion  or  to 
pressure  having  been  put  on  the  clergy  to  conform  to  the 
Archbishop's  orders  in  different  dioceses  or  archdeaconries  at 
various  times. 


Monday,  November  26th,  1894. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Election  was  announced  of  H.  H.  Prince  Frederick 
Duleep  Singh,  Hockwold  Hall,  Brandon. 

Professor  Hughes  exhibited  and  described  a  collection  of 
pottery  from  a  new  locality  near  Great  Chesterford,  which 
proved  the  extension  of  the  Koman  rubbish  pits  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  to  the  north  than  the  large  gravel  pit  near  the 
Camp,  from  which  most  of  the  remains  hitherto  recorded  had 
been  procured.  He  had  once  seen  three  large  amphoras,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  hill  to  the  north-east  of 
Chesterford,  but  he  had  no  information  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  that  find,  nor  as  to  any  other  objects  found  associated 
with  them.  The  discovery  to  which  he  now  drew  attention  was 
made  somewhat  by  accident.  He  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
hole  from  which  the  objects  were  procured  as  an  example  of  an 
artificial  excavation  filled  with  made  earth,  as  distinguished 
from  some  natural  pipes  in  the  same  gravel  pit,  and  challenged 
his  companions  to  put  his  assertion  to  the  test.  A  short 
search  disclosed  the  remains  of  domestic  animals  and  pottery. 
The  specimens  were  of  such  interest,  both  intrinsically  and  on 
account  of  their  locality,  that  he  had  asked  the  owners,  Messrs 
Wale,  Joyce,  Tod,  and  Berry,  to  allow  him  to  exhibit  them  to 
the  Society,  and  record  the  discovery. 
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Among  the  objects  found  was  a  portion  of  a  vessel  in  soft 
red  paste,  with  a  strong  black  lustre  glaze,  on  which  was 
moulded  a  female  figure  kneeling.  The  drawing  was  so  bad,  as 
compared  with  that  on  the  Samian  ware,  that  he  felt  inclined  to 
suggest  that  this  must  have  been  the  production  of  an  unskilled 
native  artist  imitating  better  work.  There  were  at  least  six 
drinking  cups  with  pinched  sides,  some  with  more,  some  with 
less  lustre,  and  some  with  ornament  in  relief. 

There  was  also  a  red  ware  vessel  in  shape  like  a  flower-pot 
saucer  on  a  stand,  and  adapted,  as  were  several  of  those 
previously  found  at  Great  Chesterford,  to  receive  a  similar- 
shaped  vessel  which  formed  its  lid,  as  nowadays  the  covers  of 
entree  dishes  are  sometimes  intended  for  independent  use. 

There  were  also  some  good  pieces  of  Samian  ware.  One 
basin  had  the  potter's  mark,  but  this  was,  unfortunately, 
illegible,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  stamp. 

Another  piece  of  Samian  was  a  fragment  of  a  very  fine 
mortarium  in  which  a  portion  of  the  roughened  interior  surface 
was  preserved,  while  a  lion's  head,  perforated  through  the 
mouth,  formed  the  spout.  There  was  also  a  portion  of  the  rim 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  mortaria  in  rough  yellow  ware,  and  two 
shallow  pans  in  shape  like  flower  pot  saucers.  The  fragments 
of  black  earthen  ware  belonged  to  common  forms. 

He  remarked  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  larger  proportion 
of  better  class  highly  ornamented  ware  than  was  generally 
found  in  the  pits  along  the  west  side  of  the  earthworks,  and  he 
thought  that,  whatever  the  place  may  originally  have  been, 
and  whenever  those  earthworks  were  first  thrown  up,  all  the 
remains  found  about  Great  Chesterford  pointed  to  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  town  of  Roman  date,  rather  than  to  a  temporary 
military  station,  though  there  might  have  been,  of  course,  first 
of  all  a  camp  thrown  up  by  the  advancing  legionaries.  There 
was  curiously  little  trace  of  native  work  at  Chesterford,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Romanized 
British.  A  few  British  coins  had  been  found  there  but  they 
occurred  sporadically  all  over  that  part  of  the  country  and  there 
was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  the 
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()l;h(!r  rcDiains  fouiHl  there  were  coiiteinpornry.  The  coins  were 
in  the  soil  perhaps,  as  were  fossils  and  stone  implements.  Or 
they  may  have  been  brought  in  by  the  inhabitants  as  any  coin 
would  be  nowadays.  He  had  not  as  yet  found  evidence  of  the 
occupation  of  the  area  by  any  pre-Roman  people.  He  believed 
that  Roman  camps,  properly  so-called,  were  rare,  but  that 
Roman  towns,  villages,  and  villas  were  common,  and  that  these 
were  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  bank  and  moat,  as  were  the 
granges  of  later  times.  The  Romans  adopted  the  rectangular 
form  for  their  towns,  as  they  did  by  rule  for  their  camps,  where 
the  natural  features  or  pre-existing  works  did  not  make  some 
other  arrangement  more  convenient.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the 
moated  granges  of  later  times,  the  square  form  was  most 
common,  but  was  modified  wherever  the  bend  of  a  watercourse 
or  facility  of  digging  suggested  another  outline. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  President,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  name  Chester,  especially 
when  combined  with  a  word  derived  from  another  language  as 
in  Chesterford.  He  thought  the  Gastra  of  the  Romans  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  Geaster  of  the  Saxons,  but  that  the  name 
was  not  confined  to  places  where  there  had  been  a  Roman  camp. 
On  a  matter  of  this  kind,  however,  he  would  refer  to  Professor 
Skeat,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  present. 

Professor  Skeat  said  :  The  Anglo  Saxon  Ceaster  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  Latin  Castrum.  But  it  is  misleading  to  suppose  that  it  always 
meant  camp.  Bos  worth's  Dictionary  correctly  gives  "  Ceaster,  a  city,  fort, 
castle,  town."  An  easy  example  is  in  Matt.  v.  14,  where  the  A.S.  version 
has  Ceaster,  and  the  modern  English  has  '  a  city.'  The  diminutive  castel- 
lum,  even  means  'village'  in  the  Latin  version  in  the  Durham  MS;  the 
A.S.  version  has  Castel  in  the  same  passage,  viz.  Matt.  xxi.  2. 

Mr  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  B.A.,  made  the  following  com- 
munication. 

On  some  Antiquities  discovered  near  Bandy- 
Leg  Walk. 

The  T-shaped  road  now  known  as  Lady  Margaret  Road 
cuts  through  what  was  formerly  an  unbroken  meadow,  but  is 
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now  divided  up  into  building  sites  of  about  an  acre  each. 
There  are  about  seven  acres  in  the  field;  six  and  a  half  of 
these  are  now  occupied  by  houses  and  gardens,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  acre  is  still  lying  untouched. 

In  the  course  of  digging  within  the  precincts  of  this  meadow 
for  garden  purposes  or  for  foundations  of  houses,  numerous 
antiquities  have  come  to  light  from  time  to  time;  these  I 
propose  to  bring  before  you  this  evening. 

The  documentary  history  of  the  field  is  very  scanty.  It 
formed  part  of  the  property  of  Henry  Frost's  original  foundation 
of  St  John's  Hospital,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  body  and  its  successor,  St  John's  College. 
Hammond's  map  stops  short  just  to  the  west  of  "Bandy-Leg 
Walk,"  as  the  road  from  Madingley  Road  to  Haymarket  used  to 
be  called^  so  that  only  a  strip  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  field  is 
shewn.  From  this,  it  seems  in  the  16th  century  to  have  been 
a  meadow  surrounded  by  trees:  indeed  two  fine  trees  (possibly 
not  so  old  as  Hammond's  time,  but  not  much  younger)  remain 
in  the  middle  of  the  successor  of  Bandy-Leg  Walk,  which  was 
widened  by  taking  in  part  of  the  edge  of  the  field,  when  the 
thoroughfare  received  a  more  euphonious  designation :  and  till 
houses  were  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  field  there  was  a 
thick  copse  of  comparatively  young  trees  in  that  portion. 

Had  the  field  been  inhabited  in  Hammond's  time,  he  might 
possibly  have  extended  his  map  to  include  houses  built  upon 
it ;  as  he  has  not  done  so,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it 
contained  no  dwelling  places  in  1592.  But  I  am  informed  by 
Prof.  Marshall,  that  on  the  site  of  his  house,  which  occupies 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  field,  the  foundations  of  two  buildings, 
one  over  the  other,  were  unearthed.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  record  has  been  preserved  of  their  plan  or  approximate 
size.  If  our  inference  from  Hammond's  silence  be  justifiable, 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  houses  superseded  the  other  indicates 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 

1  Now  the  cross  bar  of  the  T  of  Lady  Margaret  Eoad.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  derivation  or  meaning  for  this  singular  name.  It  does  not 
appear  in  any  old  map  or  field-record,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Mr  Deck  that  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  invention. 
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A  lar^o  minibor  of"  fragrrioiitH  of  roofing  tiles  were  found 
Hcjitiered  through  the  surface-soil  in  building  Dr  D.  MacAlister's 
house,  li(i)T)iwre,  the  ground  of  which  adjoins  Prof.  Marshall's,  i 
Some  small  fragments  of  iron,  resembling  door-fastenings  and 
other  domestic  fixtures,  were  also  found.  It  is  possible  that 
these  remains  may  have  been  relics  of  the  houses  on  Prof. 
Marshall's  ground:  the  tiles  are  certainly  unlike  those  used  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  modern  houses. 

The  smaller  objects  of  mediaeval  or  modern  date  which 
have  been  discovered,  are  for  the  most  part  such  objects  as  a 
casual  foot-passenger  might  drop  in  walking  across  the  field. 
The  ubiquitous  tobacco-pipe  is  represented  by  a  few  fragments 
of  stem  and  fewer  bowls :  these  are  all  of  large  size,  and  none 
that  I  have  observed  bear  any  maker's  stamp.  The  bowl  of 
a  silver  spoon,  without  any  features  which  might  indicate 
date,  was  found:  and  besides  these  were  a  few  fragments  of 
glazed  CuUen-ware,  ordinary  china,  and  glass:  some  iron  nails 
and  bolts:  a  knife:  some  miscellaneous  fragments  of  hoop  iron  : 
and  a  small  brass  weight.  This  weight  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
quite  2  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  nails,  of  which  there 
were  many,  at  even  greater  depths.  The  burial  of  these  objects 
— which  cannot  be  very  old — is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  earth-worms.  All  the  iron  was,  of  course,  much 
corroded. 

The  coins  and  tokens  of  mediaeval  or  modern  date  found 
were  as  follows  : — 

A  (London)  halfpenny  of  Edward  III. 

A  farthing  of  Charles  II. 

A  halfpenny  of  George  I. 

A  farthing  of  George  III. 

A  farthing  of  George  IV. 

Token  of  William  Wagstaff,  mercer,  of  Ely. 

Token  of  Hanns  Krauwinckel  of  Nuremberg  (type  with  the 
motto  "Gottes  Segen  macht  reich"). 

On  the  site  of  Ayerst's  hostel,  which,  though  not  actually  in 
the  field  itself  is  sufficiently  near  to  be  included  in  a  notice  of 
its  antiquities,  was  found  a  skeleton,  apparently  of  no  great 
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antiquity.  This  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  a  victim  of  foul 
play,  or  of  a  drowning  accident  in  the  great  pond  known  as 
Drake's  hole,  now  filled  up,  but  which  till  recently  supplied  the 
Castle-End  district  with  water. 

This  meagre  catalogue  completes  the  list  of  mediaeval 
objects  discovered.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  Roman 
antiquities  found  has  been  simply  enormous. 

Of  pottery  innumerable  fragments  have  been  found  through- 
out the  field.  Fully  1000  sherds  were  taken  from  the  ground 
at  the  Barrmore  excavations  :  and  it  is  believed  that  had  the 
digging  operations  been  watched  at  the  other  places  with  the 
care  with  which  the  latest  excavations  have  been  superintended, 
each  would  have  yielded  a  similar  number.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  excavation  simply  consisted  in  digging 
narrow  trenches  along  the  lines  of  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth  was  left  untouched 
around  and  within  these  trenches,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of 
the  richness  of  the  soil  in  this  particular  class  of  antiquities. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  pottery  unquestionably 
shews  that  the  field  was  used  as  a  rubbish  heap  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Camboritum.  All  the  pottery  is  broken,  and 
almost  every  fragment  represents  a  separate  vessel. 

The  vessels  of  black  or  red  earthenware  are  either  quite  plain 
or  ornamented  with  incised  lines  and  dots  forming  various 
patterns — one  or  two  are  decorated  in  this  manner  very 
artistically,  but  in  the  great  majority  the  ornamentation  is  of  a 
very  rude  description.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  I  think, 
that  out  of  over  1000  fragments  of  pottery  carefully  examined 
only  a  single  specimen  was  found  to  be  impressed  with  an 
ornamental  punch.  The  punch  is  of  a  very  common  pattern — 
two  concentric  circles. 

Great  variety  is  shewn  in  size,  shape,  and  quality.  Very 
large  amphorae  and  small  cups,  and  vessels  of  intermediate 
sizes  are  represented;  and  some  samples  of  the  not  very 
common  flat  saucers  have  also  been  found.  Specially  note- 
worthy is  a  very  beautiful  little  jug,  which  though  apparently 
of  R(^man  ware,  bears  an  ornament  that  has  a  very  much  later 
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:i])i)car;in(;('.  Tlic  s[)()uto(l  rim  of  a  large  vessel  obviously] 
intended  to  slon;  some  fluid  or  other,  is  also  deserving  of| 
notice.  One  s])ecimen  of  pottery  ornamented  with  embossed 
guttae — a  common  foi  ni  of  ornamentation — was  discovered  at 
Ba7'rmore:  but  a  fragment  found  on  the  site  of  Mr  Greaves' 
house,  in  the  northern  side  of  the  field,  is  the  most  remarkably 
oinamented  of  all:  it  bears  a  very  bold  representation  of  a 
dolphin,  embowed,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  some  object. 

Samian  ware  was  discovered  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities. 
A  beautiful  fragment  was  found  at  Torrisdale  (Prof  Macalister's 
house).  Two  of  the  Barrmore  fragments  bear  maker's  stamps: 
one  is  CALVVS,  the  other  is  indecipherable.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  rivet  were  found  in  one  of  the  Barrmore  pieces. 

A  silver  denarius  of  Trajan  (?)  was  found  at  Mr  Greaves' :  a 
third  brass  of  Constantine  and  another  of  Claudius  Gothicus  at 
Castle  Knott  (Mr  Ainslie's  house).  A  few  defaced  second  and 
third  brass  were  found  at  Barrmore  and  at  Torrisdale:  these 
were  all  much  corroded,  and  no  features  were  decipherable. 

Traces  of  charcoal  were  found  scattered  through  the  soil ; 
but  only  one  piece  of  any  size  was  obtained. 

A  large  number  of  bones  were  found  mingled  with  the 
pottery.  Human  bones  were  discovered  at  Castle  Knott :  they 
consisted  of  the  remains  of  two  men,  a  woman  and  a  child, 
but,  possibly  owing  to  oversight,  complete  skeletons  were  not 
obtained.  Unfortunately  no  notes  as  to  their  orientation  were 
preserved.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the  bones  were  those  of 
animals,  and  from  their  nature  were  obviously  almost  without 
exception  kitchen  refuse.  Some  bear  traces  of  fire,  and  others 
had  evidently  been  split  for  marrow.  One  cow's  rib  bears 
three  knife  or  cleaver-marks  at  one  end.  The  animals  repre- 
sented are,  the  cow  and  sheep  (considerable  quantities) ;  the 
boar  (one  tusk) ;  the  horse  and  the  dog  (one  or  two  bones  of 
each).  Oyster  shells  also  were  found  in  profusion,  and,  it 
should  be  remarked,  in  patches,  not  scattered  throughout  the 
soil  like  the  pottery  and  the  bones.  A  few  shells  of  peri- 
winkles, and  a  snailshell  or  two,  were  found  in  the  oyster  heaps. 

Considerable  insight  was  obtained  into  the  appearance  of 
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the  original  surface  of  the  ground  by  an  inspection  of  the 
walls  of  the  trenches.  Throughout,  three  strata  were  well 
marked — the  gault  below,  a  stratum  of  gravelly  soil  about  a 
foot  or  so  thick  above,  and  above  that  again  the  vegetable 
soil,  about  the  same  depth :  but  in  several  places  depressions 
were  to  be  noticed  extending  through  the  two  upper  strata, 
and  encroaching  on  the  gault.  These  depressions  were  filled 
in  with  gravelly  soil,  and  their  outlines  were  generally 
traceable  by  the  darker  colour  of  the  material.  A  contrast 
was  very  noticeable  between  these  pits  and  the  ditches  at 
Cherry  Hinton  described  by  Prof.  Hughes.  In  the  latter  the 
various  strata  were  all  present,  and  followed  the  curve  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch :  in  the  former  the  gault  stratum  was 
entirely  absent,  the  gravelly  soil  filled  up  the  hollow,  and  the 
vegetable  soil  went  straight  across,  there  being  no  difference  in 
its  thickness  or  curve  whether  it  passed  over  a  hollow  or  over 
solid  ground.  From  this  I  would  infer  that  the  field  was  at 
one  time  pitted  over  its  surface  with  small  hollows,  varying 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  depressions  a  singular  and 
partly  inexplicable  discovery  was  made.  The  workmen  struck  a 
small  hollow,  which  they  unfortunately  enlarged  by  hunting  for 
"treasure."  When  I  saw  it  it  was  a  pocket  about  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  every  way,  with  a  dome-shaped  roof.  No 
"  treasure  "  was  found  in  it,  but  a  stone,  which  shewed  evident 
marks  of  firing,  and  a  small  cup,  in  fragments,  but  complete : 
the  walls  of  the  opening  were  blackened  with  wood  ash.  That 
some  cooking  operation  on  a  small  scale  had  taken  place  at 
this  spot  was  plain :  but  why  any  one  should  cook  on  this  site, 
which  in  Roman  times  must  have  been  very  unsavoury ;  and 
how  and  why  the  pit  was  filled  in  without  filling  in  the  hollow 
at  the  bottom,  are  questions  which  I  cannot  solve. 

At  three  points  in  the  Bm^rmore  excavation  an  ancient 
ditch  or  watercourse  was  struck.  This  had  also  been  dis- 
covered at  Torrisdale,  and  in  both  places  the  uncertain  nature 
of  the  earth  at  its  bottom  gave  considerable  trouble.  I  believe 
a  section  of  a  ditch,  whether  another  or  the  same  I  do  not 
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know,  was  also  found  undcT  Mr  Greaves'  house.    Beyond  these  j  f 
particuhirs  I  cannot  <;o  with  any  certainty  at  present :  it  is  fc' 
propos(;d  at  some  futun;  date  to  (ixcavate  part  of  tlie  ditch  i^' 
between  Torrisdale  and  Bamnore,  wliich  may  throw  some  light  f 
on  its  nature.    At  present  I  can  only  say  that  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  section  I  thought  that  it  had  been  silted, 
not  tilled  up  :  but  the  fall  at  this  point  is  away  from  the  Cam, 
so  that  the  source  and  destination  of  the  ditch  are  not  obvious.  | 
The  pottery  found  within  it  in  no  wise  differed  from  that  found  i 
elsewhere :  and  there  was  not  much  distinction  between  the 
pottery  found  at  different  strata.  ! 

The  ground  seems  to  have  been  very  marshy  on  the  surface:  \ 
this  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  at  one  spot  a  kind  of  terrace  was  1 
formed  of  rather  large  stones.   This  crossed  one  of  the  foundation  \ 
trenches,  at  the  southern  side  of  Barrmore,  about  1^  ft.  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  say 
how  far  it  extended.    One  of  these  stones  I  preserved,  as  it  I 
appeared  at  some  time  to  have  been  used  as  a  whetstone. 

In  the  solid  gault,  about  5  ft.  below  the  surface,  a  half  j 
quern-stone  (upper  stone)  was  discovered.  The  material  was  || 
the  usual  conglomerate.  No  portion  of  the  other  half  was  ! 
unearthed  in  the  excavations. 

How  long  the  ditch  remained  open  I  cannot  say.  No  trace  J 
appears  in  Hammond's  map :  but  the  Edward  III.  halfpenny  f| 
was  found  within  it.  There  is  no  sign  of  it  in  the  unbroken 
surface  of  the  ground  :  this  however  goes  for  nothing,  as  at 
least  part  of  the  field  was  levelled  for  a  tennis-court  about 
10  or  more  years  ago,  and  any  surface  indications  which  might 
have  been  extant  must  then  have  been  destroyed. 

As  an  Appendix  to  this  paper  I  add  a  record  of  the  some- 
what heterogeneous  collection  of  antiquities  discovered  in 
Mr  Thornely's  garden,  at  Elterholm,  a  little  farther  down  the 
Madingley  Road.  The  only  Roman  object  was  a  small  coin  of 
Constantine.  The  mediaeval  and  modern  objects  consist  of : 
an  Irish  farthing,  James  I. ;  a  halfpenny,  William  III. ;  another 
of  George  III.;  a  token  of  Hanns  Krauwinckel;   a  similar 
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piece,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  {quarterly,  first  and  fourth  a 
fleur-de-lys,  second  and  third  bendy  of  six)  and  the  motto 
AVE  MARIA  GRACIA  in  Lombardic  letters:  a  coachman's  button, 
perhaps  eighteenth  century  :  and  a  cellar  of  port- wine  ! — the 
latter  singular  item  being  a  part  of  the  private  store  of  certain 
convivial  authorities  of  St  John's  College,  who  were  wont  to 
retire  to  this  field  to  consume  this  beverage  early  in  the 
present  century;  so  at  least  I  have  been  informed,  and  I 
understand  that  the  generation  which  remembers  the  field 
used  for  such  practices  is  not  entirely  extinct. 

The  Secretary,  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson,  made  the  following 
communication : 

On  a  Bridge  over  the  King's  Ditch. 

As  the  King's  Ditch  was  gradually  filled  up,  now  at  one 
place  then  at  another,  the  water  which  flowed  down  it  was 
carried  off  by  a  brick  culvert  built  in  the  bed  of  the  ditch.  As 
the  water  which  was  formerly  turned  into  the  ditch  has  been 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  diverted,  this  culvert  is  generally 
nearly  dry,  but  it  still  exists,  and  thus  marks  the  course  of  the 
ditch.  Where  the  ditch  was  already  crossed  by  a  bridge  it 
would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  to  fill  it  up,  and  the  archway 
of  the  bridge  would  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water. 
Such  a  bridge  existed  at  the  point  where  Jesus  Lane,  called  in 
old  times  'Nuns'  Lane,'  crossed  the  ditch.  It  is  shewn  in 
Lyne's  map  made  in  1574,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Town  Treasurers  for  the  year  1489 — 90,  in  which  the 
following  item  occurs :  "Pro  operacione  Thome  Pott  in  le  vought 
siih  venella  voc.  le  Nunnes  lane  iij.s}  " 

This  bridge  was  discovered  on  15th  October,  1894,  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  the  corner  of 
Jesus  Lane  and  Park  Street. 

The  width  of  the  bridge  from  side  to  side  is  32  feet,  answering 
to  the  width  of  Jesus  Lane,  and  the  span  is  4  ft.  6  ins.  The 

^  See  a  letter  by  Mr  Arthur  Gray  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  26  Oct. 
1894. 
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jucli  is  s(;»nicircular  and  rises  2  ft.  :i  ins.    It  springs  from  wallsl 
2  ft.  1)  ins.  liigh,  so  tliat  tho  total  height  from  the  top  of  theft 
accumulation  of  mud  under  the  bridge  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  P 
is  about  5  feet.    This  mud  appears  to  be  about  one  foot  deep  if 
with  a  hard  bed  of  some  other  material  below  it.    The  soffit  ofiSt' 
the  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  8  ft.  G  ins.  below  the  level  of  |1 
Jesus  Lane.    The  walls  from  which  the  arch  springs  are  of  |i 
freestone  (not  clunch),  1  ft.  9  ins.  thick,  that  on  the  west  side 
and  perhaps  the  other  also,  being  backed  with  concrete  to  form  s 
an  abutment.    They  are  very  well  built,  in  regular  courses  of 
ashlar  about  one  foot  high ;  the  stones  are  long,  carefully 
squared,  and  laid  with  fine  beds  and  joints.     These  walls 
continue  for  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge.    The  courses  are 
interrupted  by  two  straight  joints  at  distances  of  3  ft.  and 
9  ft.  9  ins.  respectively  from  the  south  side.     The  latter  of  ' 
these  breaks  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  arch  i 
makes  a  slight  bend.    I  did  not  notice  any  bend  at  the  other  \ 
joint.    The  straight  joints  occur  in  both  walls;  I  believe  that  t 
they  continued  round  the  arch,  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  j 
certain\     The  levels  of  the  courses  are  kept  for  the  whole  | 
length  of  the  walls,  they  do  not  alter  at  the  straight  joints,  i 
These  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  formed  simply  as  an  ! 
easy  way  of  making  the  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  | 
arch.    The  arch  is  semicircular,  about  14  ins.  deep  and  of  six 
voussoirs,  the  masonry  being  of  similar  character  to  that  of  the 
walls.    It  has  been  broken  through  in  one  place  on  the  west 
side  (near  the  north  end),  where  a  sewer  running  down  Jesus 
Lane  empties  into  the  space  under  the  bridge.    The  arch  is 
slightly  broken  away  at  the  south  end ;  at  the  north  end  the 
stonework  stops  4  ft.  6  ins.  short  of  the  end  of  the  stone  walls, 
and  the  arch  is  continued  in  brickwork.    The  space  over  the 
arch,  visible  at  the  south  end,  is  filled  with  concrete  or  rubble 
masonry,  but  stones  appear  to  be  roughly  placed  as  voussoirs  to 
form  a  relieving  arch. 

^  I  must  apologize  for  the  want  of  precision  in  my  observations.    My  excuse 
must  be  that  they  were  made  under  some  difficulties  in  a  sort  of  sewer. 
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The  biick  culvert  which  continues  approximately  in  the 
Hne  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  runs  in  a  northerly  direction 
under  Park  Street,  and  in  a  southerly  direction  under  the 
grounds  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  towards  the  corner  of  King 
Street  and  Hobson  Street,  from  which  point  it  runs  under 
Hobson  Street  towards  the  Post-office.  In  the  section  under 
Sidney  Sussex  gardens  the  bottom  of  the  culvert  is  about  2  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  mud  under  the  bridge.  The  whole 
culvert  is  built  of  brick,  in  English  bond,  the  bottom  flat,  the 
walls  vertical,  and  the  arch  semicircular ;  the  width  is  about 
2  feet  and  the  height  about  4  feet.  At  the  junction  of  the 
brick  culvert  and  the  bridge  there  remain  the  stumps  of  two 
posts  which  evidently  formed  part  of  a  sluice  gate.  Several 
sluices  with  lifting  doors  are  shewn  by  Loggan  in  the  various 
ditches  connected  with  the  King's  Ditch,  and  were  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  emptying  and  flushing  the  ditches.  The  culvert 
under  Park  Street  has  been  altered  at  its  junction  with  the 
bridge  since  its  first  construction,  and  was  some  time  since 
partly  destroyed,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  brick  barrel 
drain  at  a  lower  level. 

Further  exploration  is  necessary  before  we  can  judge  of  the 
real  character  of  this  bridge.  The  small  span  of  the  arch 
(4  ft.  6  ins.)  would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  there  was 
another  and  wider  arch  beyond  this  one,  or  that  part  of  the 
bridge  was  made  to  draw  up,  or  that  the  present  bridge  was 
built  at  some  time  after  the  ditch  had  been  abandoned  as  a 
defence,  and  when  all  that  was  required  was  an  arch  sufliciently 
wide  to  allow  free  passage  for  the  water. 
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Wednesday,  January  80,  1805. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the. 
Master,  in  the  Hall  of  J esus  College. 

The  Secretary,  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson,  made  a  communication  : 
On  the  Conventual  Buildings  of  the  Priory  of  St  Khadegund. 
This  communication  will  appear  in  a  separate  octavo  publication. 

The  members  were  afterwards  conducted  over  the  Chapel, 
and  the  positions  of  other  monastic  buildings  were  pointed  out. 
The  party  was  then  hospitably  entertained  at  tea  in  the  Lodge 
by  Mrs  Morgan.  The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  College  and  to  Mrs  Morgan. 
This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  concluded  the  proceedings. 


Monday,  February  18,  1895. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced. 
Walter  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Clare  College,  Rev.  Thomas 
Alexander  Lacey,  Madingley  Kectory,  Rev.  Edmund  Gill  Swain, 
M.A.,  King's  College,  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  King's 
College,  Rev.  Henry  James  Carter,  M.A.,  Duxford  Rectory,  Mrs 
Francis  Marshall,  20,  Brookside,  Hugh  John  Marshall,  B.A., 
Corpus  College,  Rev.  Salisbury  James  Murray  Price,  St  Ives, 
Rev.  Henry  Paine  Stokes,  LL.M.,  St  Paul's  Vicarage. 
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Mr  J.  W.  Clark  made  the  following  communication  : 

On  Ancient  Libraries:  (1)  Lincoln  Cathedral; 
(2)  Westminster  Abbey  ;  (3)  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

1.   Lincoln  Cathedral  ^ 

The  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  was  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  we  find  the 
books  belonging  to  it  kept  in  a  press  {armarium).  We  learn 
this  from  the  heading  of  a  list'"'  of  them  when  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Hamo,  Chancellor  1150 — 1182,  written  on  the  first 
page  of  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  the  first  volume  in  the  collec- 
tion: 

Quando  Hamoni  cancellario  cancellaria  data  fuit  et  librorum  cura 
commissa,  hos  in  armario  iuvenit  libros  et  sub  custodia  sua  recepit, 
scilicet : 

Bibliothecam  in  duobus  vohiminibus  [etc.]. 

The  list  which  follows  enumerates  42  volumes,  together 
with  a  map  of  the  world.  To  this  small  collection  there  were 
added  in  Hamo's  time,  either  by  his  own  gift  or  by  that  of 
other  benefactors,  31  volumes  more ;  so  that  before  his  death 
the  press  contained  73  volumes,  probably  a  large  collection  for 
that  period.  Besides  these,,  there  were  service-books  in  the 
charge  of  the  bursar  (thesaurarius),  and  song-books  in  that  of 
the  precentor.  The  three  collections  were  probably  kept  in 
the  church. 

The  first  indication  of  a  separate  room  to  contain  books  is 
afforded  by  the  gift  of  a  volume  by  Philip  Repyndon,  Bishop 
1405 — 1419,  in  w^hich  year  he  resigned.  It  is  given  after  his 
resignation,  "  to  the  new  library  to  be  built  within  the  Church 
of  Lincoln."    Again,  Thomas  Duffield,  formerly  Chancellor, 

1  For  the  historical  information  contained  in  this  paper  I  am  indebted  to  an 
article  in  The  Builder,  2  April,  1892,  pp.  259—263,  by  my  friend  the  Rev. 
E.  Veuables,  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

-  This  list  has  been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Giraldus  Gambrensis  (Rolls 
Series),  vii.  165—171. 
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Fig.  1.    Plan  of  the  Old  Library,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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who  died  in  1426,  bequeathed  another  book  "to  the  new 
librar}'  of  the  aforesaid  church."  The  erection  of  the  new 
library  may  therefore  be  placed  between  1419  and  1426. 

No  historical  facts  relating  to  it  have  been  preserved 
except  one,  namely,  that  it  had  a  catalogue,  now  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Lincoln.  This  document  enumerates  107 
works,  of  which  77  (more  or  less)  have  been  identified  as 
still  in  the  library.  Unfortunately  it  is  without  date,  but 
Canon  Venables  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  circa  1450. 
The  heading,  which  I  will  translate,  refers  to  a  chaining  of  the 
books  which  had  recently  taken  place,  possibly  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  cases  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in-  this  indenture  are  enumerated  all  the  books  in 
the  library  of  the  church  of  blessed  Mary  of  Lincoln  which  have  lately 
been  secured  with  locks  and  chains  ;  of  which  indenture  one  part  is  stitched 
into  the  end  of  the  black  book  of  the  aforesaid  church,  and  the  other  part 
remains....  ^ 

This  library — a  timber  structure — was  placed  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister 2.  At  present 
only  three  bays  at  the  north  end  remain ;  but,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  explain,  there  were  originally  two  bays  more,  at  the 
south  end,  between  the  existing  structure  and  the  Chapter 
House.  What  I  have  to  say  will,  I  hope,  be  made  clear  by  the 
accompanying  plans  (hgs.  1,  2),  for  which  I  have  to  thank  my 
friend  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson.  I  also  give  a  view  of  the  interior 
(PL  1)  in  its  present  state. 

The  existing  portion  of  the  room  measures  23  ft.  4  in.  from 

north  to  south,  by  20  ft.  1  in.  from  east  to  west.    The  library 

must  therefore  have  projected  about  3  feet  beyond  the  west 

wall  of  the  cloister. 

1  Memorandum  quod  in  ista  indentura  continentur  omnes  libri  existentes  in 
Hbraria  ecclesie  beate  Marie  Lincoln  de  novo  sub  seruris  cathenati,  cuius  quidem 
indenture  una  pars  cousuitur  in  tine  nigri  libri  dicte  ecclesie  et  altera  pars 
remanet  in...  The  rest  of  the  line  is  illegible.  I  have  to  thank  the  Eev. 
A.  R.  Maddison,  Librarian,  for  kindly  lending  me  his  transcript  of  this  valuable 

MS. 

-  A  library  extending  over  five  bays  of  the  cloister  is  shewn  in  the  view  of 
the  Abbaye  de  S.  Robert  de  la  Chaise-Dieu,  given  in  the  Monasticon  Gallicanum, 
4to.  Paris,  1882.    PI.  27. 
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The  walls  arc  0  ft.  8  in.  high,  from  tlio  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  wall-plate.  They  are  divided  into  bays,  each  7  ft.  9  in. 
wide,  by  vertical  shafts,  from  which,  at  a  height  of  5  ft.  9  in. 
from  the  ground,  spring  the  braces  which  support  the  tiebeams 
of  the  roof.  These  are  massive  beams  of  oak,  slightly  arched, 
and  molded  on  their  under-surface.  Their  position  is  indi- 
cated by  dotted  lines  on  the  plan.  The  whole  roof  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  fifteenth  century  work,  enriched  with  carving  in 
the  finest  style  of  execution.    There  is  a  bold  ornament  in  the 
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Fig.  2.    Plan  of  the  Cloister,  etc.,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 


centre  of  each  tiebeam  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  central  joist  in 
each  bay,  which  is  wider  than  the  rest,  and  molded,  while  the 
others  are  plain,  there  is  an  angel,  projecting  horizontally  from 
the  wall.  The  purlin,  again,  is  molded,  and  where  it  intersects 
the  central  joist  a  subject  is  carved :  an  angel  playing  on  a 
musical  instrument — a  bird — a  rose — a  grotesque  figure — and 
the  like.  Below  the  wall-plate  is  a  cornice,  12  in.  deep, 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  quatrefoils  above  a  row  of  battle- 
ments. Beneath  these  there  is  a  groove,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  walls  were  once  panelled  or  plastered. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  originally  a  row  of  equidistant 
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windows  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  one  to  each  bay  on  each 
side ;  but  of  these,  if  they  ever  existed,  no  trace  remains. 
There  must  also  have  been  a  window  at  the  north  end,  and 
probably  one  at  the  south  end  also.  The  present  windows  are 
plainly  modern.  The  room  is  known  to  have  suffered  from  a 
fire,  which  tradition  assigns  to  1609  ;  and  probably  the  original 
windows  were  changed  during  the  repairs  rendered  necessary  at 
that  time. 

,  We  have  next  to  consider  what  the  original  extent  of  the 
library  was ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  turn  to  the  period 
of  its  curtailment.  It  should  be  premised  that  it  was  used  as 
the  sole  library  of  the  Cathedral  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  present  library  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  at  the 
charge  of  Dean  Honywood ;  and  that  it  was  left  in  its  primitive 

I  condition,  or  at  least  of  its  primitive  dimensions,  until  1789. 

'  In  that  year  (7  May)  the  following  Chapter  Order  occurs  : 

That  the  old  Library  adjoining  to  the  Chapter  House  shall  be  taken 
down,  and  the  part  of  the  Cloysters  under  it  new  leaded  and  the  walls 
compleated,  and  the  Stair  Case  therto  removed,  and  a  new  Stair  Case 
made,  agreable  to  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  Expence  thereof. 

Further,  there  fortunately  exists  a  drawing,  dated  7  August, 
1784,  made  by  Mr  Lumby,  the  Cathedral  surveyor,  of  which  I 
reproduce  as  much  as  is  required  for  my  present  purpose 
(fig.  3),  by  the  kindness  of  its  owner,  Mr  Dickinson,  of  Lincoln \ 
It  shews  that  the  old  library  extended  southwards  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  bay  of  the  cloister  counting  from  the 
south  end,  or  the  middle  of  the  third  bay  counting  from  the 
north  end.  This  latter  distance,  measured  with  a  tape,  is 
16  ft.  6in. ;  and,  when  laid  down  on  the  plan  (fig.  1,  A),  brings 
the  south  wall  of  the  library  (ab)  to  a  point  which  is  exactly 
described  by  the  words  'adjoining  to  the  Chapter  House.'  As 
this  south  wall  did  not  overhang,  like  the  north  wall,  it  was 
probably  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  would  therefore  be  thicker 
than  the  north  wall.    If  we  suppose  that  it  was  about  a  foot 

1  There  is  a  similar  drawing,  by  Hollar,  in  the  Monasticon,  ed.  1683. 
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thick,  tht!  destroyed  portion  of  the  library  would  have  been 
of  sufficient  length  to  contain  two  bays,  each  of  the  same  widthj 
as  one  of  those  in  the  existing  portion.  The  total  length  of 
the  room  was  therefore  39  ft.  6  in.  1 


Fig.  3.    Sketch  of  the  Old  Library,  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
dated  7  August,  1784. 


It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  this  library  w^as  approached. 
Canon  Venables  thinks  that  the  stone  newel  stair  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Chapter  House  was  used  for  this  purpose; 
but,  if  that  be  the  case,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  words  in  the 
above  order  "  the  Stair  Case  thereto  removed"  ;  and  an  item  in 
the  Cathedral  Accounts  for  1789,  "taking  down  the  old  stairs, 
strings,  and  banisters,  14s."  ?  It  appeared  to  Mr  Atkinson  and 
myself,  when  examining  the  building,  that  there  had  been 
originally  a  door  on  the  east  side,  now  replaced  by  a  window, 
as  shewn  on  the  plan  (fig.  1).    Possibly  the  staircase  destroyed 
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in  1789  led  to  this  door,  which  was  conveniently  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  bay.  The  staircase  l)uilt  in  1789  is  the  one  still 
existing  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  old  library  (fig.  2,  a). 

As  regards  the  fittings  it  happens  fortunately  that  three  of 
the  old  "  stalls  "  or  bookcases  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
such  splendid  specimens  of  carpentry,  and  offer  such  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  construction,  that  they  must  be  described  at 
length.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  a  view  of  one  of  them  (PL  2),  with  a  reader 
seated  at  it,  so  as  to  shew  the  convenience  of  the  height  for 
study. 

They  are  desks,  after  what  I  may  call,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  the  Zutphen  type^;  that  is,  the  books  were  attached 
by  a  chain  to  a  bar,  and  lay  upon  the  sloping  surface,  like  a 
service-book  on  a  church-lectern.  Each  is  about  7  ft.  long, 
3  ft.  broad,  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  sloping  portion. 
At  each  end,  and  in  the  centre,  is  a  massive  molded  standard, 
7  ft.  2  in.  high,  terminating  in  a  boldly  carved  finial ;  and  these 
three  standards  are  connected  together  by  a  band  of  open-work, 
of  a  design  similar  to  that  of  the  cornice  of  the  library.  Half 
way  between  this  band  and  the  top  of  the  desk  is  the  bar  to 
carry  the  chains,  now  of  wood,  but  formerly  of  course  of  iron ; 
and  below  this  again  is  a  shelf  18  in.  wide,  projecting  slightly 
beyond  the  sloping  portion  of  the  desk.  The  edge  of  the  desk 
is  protected  by  a  ledge,  as  usual,  and  under  it  is  a  second 
shelf  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  piece  of  furniture. 
What  was  the  use  of  these  shelves  ?  As  the  bar  is  above  the 
desk,  not  below  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 
Florence,  the  books  must  have  reposed,  as  a  general  rule,  upon 
the  desk,  instead  of  being  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  shelf 
below  it  when  not  wanted  by  a  reader.  The  chains  could  hardly 
have  been  long  enough  to  allow  of  any  other  arrangement. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  lower  shelf  must  have  been  a 
constructional  contrivance,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  standards 
in  their  places.  The  narrow  upper  shelf,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  probably  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  He 
1  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Proceedings,  etc.,  N.  S.  ii.  379—387. 
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might  place  on  it,  temporarily,  any  book  that  he  was  not  using, 
and  which  got  in  his  way  while  he  was  reading  one  of  those 
beside  it ;  or,  if  he  was  making  extracts,  he  might  set  his  ink- 
stand upon  it. 

These  desks  evidently  stood  in  the  old  library  against  the 
vaulting-shafts  of  the  roof,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the 
ends  has  been  hollowed  out  in  each  to  receive  the  shaft ;  and  the 
finial,  which  is  left  plain  on  that  side,  is  bent  over  slightly,  to 
admit  it  under  the  brace.  According  to  my  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  room,  there  were  four  desks  on  each  side,  or  eight  in  all. 

The  way  in  which  these  desks  differ  from  those  which  I 
have  previously  described  from  Zutphen  and  Queens'  College 
will  be  readily  understood  from  the  elevations  of  all  three 
(fig.  4)  placed  together  for  comparison. 

After  the  Restoration  a  new  library  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  and  Dr  Michael  Honywood,  who  had  been  appointed 
Dean,  12  October,  1660,  offered  to  build  one  at  his  own  cost, 
and  to  present  to  it  the  books  which  he  had  collected  in 
Holland,  where  he  had  resided  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  site  selected  was  that  formerly  occupied  by  the 
north  alley  of  the  cloister,  which,  through  faulty  construction, 
had  fallen  down,  and  lain  in  ruins  for  a  long  period.  Here, 
however,  I  will  quote  Canon  Venables : 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  library,  Dean  Honywood  called  in  the 
services  of  the  great  architect  of  the  age,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who, 
naturally,  we  may  almost  say,  necessarily,  designed  it  in  the  classical  style 
which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  field.  Wren's  library,  which  comprises 
the  whole  north  side  of  the  cloister,  consists  of  an  arcade  of  nine  semi- 
circular arches,  with  uncarved  keystones,  supported  on  eight  Roman  Doric 
single  columns,  with  a  clustered  pier  at  each  end,  where  the  arcade  joins 
the  walls  of  the  other  sides  of  the  cloister.  The  upper  storey,  or  library 
proper,  has  eleven  windows  of  the  classical  type,  rising  from  a  slightly- 
projecting  plinth,  and  set  in  moulded  window-cases,  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  range,  and  two  [others,  the  third  from  the  centre  on  each  side],  being 
further  decorated  by  a  cornice  supported  on  consoles,  and  having  a  wreath 
of  flowers  over  the  central  window,  and  drapery  of  a  corresponding  form 
over  those  on  each  side.... The  design  is  finished  with  a  bold  entablature, 
ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves. . . , 

Within,  the  library  forms  a  long,  narrow,  apartment  104  ft.  long,  by 
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17  ft.  (>  in.  broad,  and  14  ft.  high.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  springing  from  a 
hollow  cove,  <*ind  perfectly  plain.  The  room  is  lighted  by  ten  windows  in 
the  south  wftll,  iind  one  larger  one  at  the  west  end.  The  entrance  is  at 
the  east  end,  [througli  the  old  library],  l)y  a  richly  ornamented  portal,  the 
jambs  of  the  doorcase  carved  with  acanthus  leaves  and  surmounted  by  a 
[curved]  pediment  supported  on  Corinthian  columns  with  gilt  capitals.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pediment  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  founder. 
The  same  stately  design  is  repeated  at  the  west  end,  a  window  occupying 
the  place  of  the  door. 

Canon  Venables  prints  the  contract  for  building  this 
library,  between  Dean  Honywood  and  William  Evison  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  builder.  It  is  dated  2  January,  1674.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  date  of  completion,  but,  as  the  builder  is  to 
have  the  whole  cost  (£780)  paid  to  him,  with  the  exception  of 
£100,  before  1  November  in  the  same  year,  it  is  probable  that 
the  work  was  intended  to  be  finished  in  about  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  contract.  It  would  therefore  be  ready  to 
receive  the  fittings  in  the  course  of  1675. 

Wren  arranged  his  shelves  on  what  was  then  a  new  system. 
In  ancient  libraries  the  bookcases  were  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  walls — as  in  the  old  library  at  Lincoln;  but  here  Wren 
placed  one  continuous  bookcase  against  the  north  wall.  This 
bookcase  occupies  the  whole  height  of  the  wall.  At  the  base 
there  is  a  plinth,  which  may  have  originally  contained  cup- 
boards, bat  is  now  fitted  with  shelves;  and  at  the  top,  close 
under  the  roof,  there  is  a  heavy  entablature  decorated  with 
acanthus  leaves  and  classical  moldings,  above  a  plain  cornice, 
which  bears  at  intervals  oblong  tablets  inscribed  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  books  beneath.  The  shelves  are  disposed  in  com- 
partments, alternately  wide  and  narrow,  the  former  being  set 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of 
a  bookcase  of  uniform  width  extending  the  whole  length  of  a 
long  room. 

This  library  may  claim  to  be  the  first  fitted  up  in  the 
manner  which  has  now  become  universal ;  and  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  given  prominence  to  this  fact  on  former  occasions, 
when  speaking  of  the  general  history  of  library-fittings.  The" 
library  of  Trinity  College,  in  which  I  thought  books  had  been 
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placed  against  the  walls  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  was 
not  begun  till  1676,  and  the  fittings  were  not  supplied  till  1681, 
though  Wren  had  probably  designed  them  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date.  As  I  have  shewn  elsewhere,  the  idea  was  very 
likely  suggested  to  him  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Palais  Mazarin 
at  Paris,  the  fittings  of  which  were  copied  from  the  EscuriaP. 

2.    Westminster  Abbey. 

The  arrangements  for  study  in  a  large  Benedictine  monas- 
tery are  minutely  described  in  Tlie  Rites  of  Durham ;  but  the 
passages  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  do  more  than 
remind  my  readers  that  the  place  of  study  was  the  cloister; 
that  the  north  end  of  the  west  walk  was  assigned  to  the  novices, 
who  had  their  school  there ;  that  against  the  north  wall,  next 
the  church,  stood  "  certain  great  almeries  of  Wainscott,"  which 
contained  the  books  of  the  convent;  that  the  older  monks  had 
each  his  "  carrell,"  a  little,  study  about  the  size  of  a  sentry-box, 
set  against  the  windows,  looking  into  the  cloister-garth,  and 
just  large  enough  to  contain  the  reader  and  his  books ;  and  that 
the  windows  were  glazed. 

Similar  arrangements  probably  existed  in  all  Benedictine 
monasteries.  For  Westminster  we  have  the  following  indica- 
tions of  their  presence. 

In  the  custumary  of  Westminster  Abbey  drawn  up  by 
Abbot  Ware  (1258 — 1283)  now  among  the  MSS.  Cotton  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  find  the  following  passage.  It  is  not  only 
important  for  my  present  purpose,  but  shews  that  carrells  were 
in  use  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  not 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  devices  invented  at  a  later  date  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  climate  for  those  who  were  compelled 
to  pass  many  hours  of  each  day  in  an  open  cloister.  After 
mentioning  the  training  of  the  novices,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

When  their  master  has  perceived  that  they  know  perfectly  what  they 
ought  to  know,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  him  to  give  them  leave  to  sit  in 
another  part  [of  the  cloister]  in  a  spot  appointed  for  such  persons,  where 

^  Libraries  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Periods,  8vo.  Camb,  1894, 
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tlio-y  may  bo  allowed  to  glaiico  at  bookn  taken  out  of  the  presses  {armaria) 
l)el(>iigiii<^'  to  the  older  monks.    But  tliey  must  not  })e  permitted  as  yet  to  I 
write  or  to  have  carrolls,  even  though  they  be  priests,  unless  their  master 
should  porceivo  that  their  writing  may  bo  of  use  to  the  church  | 

This  passage  shews  that  the  books  were  kept  in  presses  in  ; 
tiie  cloister,  and  that  the  senior  monks  had  canells  of  their  I 
own. 

N 

S  .  Aisle    of  Church 
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Fig.  5.    The  Cloister,  Westminster  Abbey ;  from  Mr  Micklethwaite's 
plan  of  the  buildings. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  building  we  shall  find  the  above 
account  corroborated  by  existing  traces.  For  the  identification 
of  these  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr  J.  T.  Micklethwaite, 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  much  information  on 
the  subject,  in  addition  to  what  he  has  already  printed^;  and 

1  Quos  cum  viderit  magister  eorum  scire  perfecto  que  scire  debent  suevit  eis 
dicere  ut  in  alia  parte  sedeant  loco  talibus  assignato  ubi...licit^  possint  libros  de 
armariis  seniorum  respicere.  Sed  nondum  scribere  aut  carolos  habere  debent 
licet  fueiint  sacerdotes  nisi  viderit  magister  quod  eorum  scriptura  ecclesie  possit 
proficere.    mss.  Cotton,  Otho.  c.  xi.  f.  84. 

2  "Notes  on  the  Abbey  Buildings  of  Westminster."  Arch.  Jour,  xxxiii. 
X5— 49. 
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I  have  borrowed  from  the  general  plan  of  the  Abbey  appended 
to  his  paper  the  portion  that  shews  the  cloister  (fig.  5). 

He  points  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  two  bays  at  the 
north  end  of  the  west  walk  of  the  cloister  (fig.  5,  1.  2),  and  the 
second  bay  from  the  west  in  the  north  walk  (ibid.  4)  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  novices,  by  the  existence  of  several  sets  of 
nine  holes,  evidently  cut  by  boys  in  their  idle  moods  for  the 
playing  of  some  game.  Similar  holes  have  been  found  at 
Canterbury,  Gloucester,  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

Next,  "  the  nosing  of  the  wall-bench  for  six  feet  of  the  third 
bay  from  the  west  [in  the  north  walk  of  the  cloister],  and  in 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  bays,  and  nearly  all  the  sixth, 
has  been  cut  away  flush  with  the  riser,  as  if  some  large  pieces 
of  furniture  had  been  placed  there  (ibid.  5,  5,  5,  5)."  He  then 
quotes  the  passage  from  the  Rites  of  Durham  to  which  I  have 
already  called  attention,  and  remarks : 

At  Durham,  where  the  buildings  have  been  wretchedly  Wyattised, 
there  remains  not  a  vestige  of  these  arrangements,  but  at  Westminster  we 
have  such  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  almeries,  that  we  may 
safely  infer  that  of  the  carrelU^  although  the  restoration  of  that  side  of  the 
cloister-walk  has  taken  away  those  slight  evidences  which  would  have 
proved  it.  Similarly,  the  restoration  of  the  outer  side  of  the  cloisters  all 
round,  desirable  as  it  was  architecturally,  prevents  us  from  determining 
with  certainty  how  the  openings  were  glazed.  1  have,  however,  no  doubt 
myself  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  fifteenth  the  weather  was  entirely  excluded. 

Further,  Mr  Micklethwaite  finds  that 

"  the  bases  of  the  vaulting-shafts  next  east  of  the  bookcases  are  cut  in 
a  way  which  seems  to  shew  that  there  was  a  double  screen  here  (ibid. 
6,  6),  or  perhaps  there  were  bookcases  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  screen, 
which  is,  I  think,  very  likely.  Beyond  this  screen  to  the  right  are  appear- 
ances in  the  wall  which  seem  to  indicate  a  blocked-up  locker,  but  they  are 
rather  doubtful.  And  on  the  left  is  a  large  double  locker  blocked  (ibid.  7), 
and  the  blocking  appears  to  be  ancient.  This  locker  is  of  the  date  of  the 
wall  (Hen.  III.)5  and  may  have  been  an  additional  book-closet  provided, 
because  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  church-door  [to  be  described  pre- 
sently] had  become  too  small,  and  [was]  blocked  up  when  the  larger  book- 
cases were  made  opposite  the  carrells." 

C.  A,  S.  Comm..    Vol.  IX.  4 
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Lastly,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  will  quote  a  passage 
from  a  letter  I  have  lately  received  from  him,  as  it  brings  out 
some  additional  points,  and  states  the  whole  question  with 
great  clearness.  After  describing  the  position  of  the  bookcases, 
he  proceeds : 

There  was  thua  a  space,  the  width  of  the  bench,  between  the  back  of 
the  case  and  the  cloister-wall,  which  would  help  to  keep  things  dry.  j 
Whether  the  floor  was  boarded  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  there  is  evidence  ■ 
that  this  part  of  the  cloister  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  screens  of  some 
sort  at  both  ends,  which  would  make  it  a  long  gallery  lighted  on  one  side, 
and  with  bookcases  ranged  along  the  other,  not  unlike  Wren's  at  Lincoln. 
The  windows  must  have  been  glazed;  indeed  remains  of  the  glazing 
existed  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  there  were  within  my  memory 
marks  of  fittings  along  the  windows-side  which  I  did  not  then  understand, 
but  which,  if  they  still  existed,  would  I  have  no  doubt  tell  us  something 
of  the  carrells.  A  "  thorough  restoration  "  has  taken  away  every  trace  of 
them. 

The  "bookcase  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  door" 
alluded  to  above  was  in  the  northernmost  bay  of  the  east 
cloister : 

Entering  the  cloister  from  the  church  by  the  east  cloister  door  (fig.  7, 8) 
we  find  on  our  left  hand  a  very  broad  bench  against  the  wall,  extending  as 
far  as  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house  (ibid.  10).  In  the  most  northern 
bay  the  wall-arcade,  instead  of  being  brought  down  by  shafts  as  in  the 
others,  is  stopped  off  at  the  springing  by  original  brackets,  as  if  to  allow 
of  some  large  piece  of  furniture  being  placed  against  the  wall.  Here,  I 
believe,  stood  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  armarium  commune,  or  common 
book-case  (ibid.  9)^ 

I  will  next  collect  the  documentary  evidence  respecting  a 
library  after  the  Dissolution.  For  this  I  have  to  thank  the 
Dean,  Dr  Bradley.  Not  only  has  he  allowed  me  to  examine 
the  library  at  my  leisure,  but  to  study  and  make  extracts 
from  the  Chapter  Book — the  volume  which  contains  the 
Minutes  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  first  entry  referring  to  the  library  is  the  following : 

15  December,  1548.  Also  yt  is  lykwyse  determined  that  the  tow 
lecternes  of  latten  and  candelstyckes  of  latten  wythe  Angelles  of  Copper 

^  Archceol.  Jour,  ut  supra,  p.  16. 
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and  gylte  and  all  other  brass  latten  belle  mettell  and  brasse  shalbe  solde 
by  M""  Heynes  Treasaurer  by  cause  they  be  monymentes  of  Idolatrie  and 
supersticyon  And  the  monye  therof  cummyng  to  be  receyvyd  by  the  sayd 
Treasaurer  for  makyng  of  the  lybrary  and  bying  of  bookes  for  the  same. 

And  it  is  also  agreed  that  M^'  Pekyns  and  M^'  Keble  shall  see  the 
weyght  of  all  the  sayd  metalle,  and  that  the  lybrary  shalbe  fynisshed  in 
the  north  parte  of  the  cloyster  as  sone  as  the  money  can  be  made  of  the 
premisses. 

In  the  next  place,  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  in  1574,  we 
find  the  following  Memorandum,  which  speaks  of  a  library  as 
something  still  to  be  done  : 

M'^  that  M>'  Gabriell  Goodman,  dean  of  this  Collegiate  Church,  y^  i}^^ 
of  December,  1574,  gave  vnto  this  College  towardes  a  Librarie  to  be  made 
in  the  same  Thole  Bible  secundum  Complutensem  editionem  conteyned  in 
ffive  tomes  or  volumes,  and  one  hebrue  vocabularie. 

Fourteen  years  after  this  note  was  written,  in  1587,  the 
following  rules  were  drawn  up  : 

Maij  16.  1587. 

1.  It  is  decreed  by  the  Deane  and  Chapter... that  the  librarie  of  the 
Colledge  shalbe  furnished  with  shelves  deskes  and  all  thinges  necessarie 
therevnto. 

2.  Item  that  an  Inventorie  shalbe  taken  of  all  the  Bookes  perteynyng 
thervnto,  and  thre  Copies  therof  to  be  made,  and  those  to  remaine  in  the 
librarie,  the  2<i  to  be  kept  with  M^'  Deane,  and  the  third  to  remaine  with 
the  sub  Deane  for  the  tyme  being. 

3.  Item  that  all  such  bookes  as  be  duble  or  triple  shalbe  sold  or 
exchaunged,  keping  the  best  for  the  librarie,  and  the  price  or  valew  of  the 
said  bookes  to  be  bestowed  upon  other  bookes  fytt  for  the  same. 

4.  [Nomination  of  persons  to  conduct  the  said  exchange.] 

5.  Item  that  Deane,  and  everie  prebendarie  that  will,  shall  haue 
a  key  therof 

6.  Item  that  M^'  Camden,  vsher  for  the  tyme  present,  or  the  vsher  or 
a  peticannon  herafter,  by  the  apoyntment  of  M^"  Deane,  shall  be  keper 
of  the  said  librarie,... and,  for  his  paynes  there  imployd,  shall  haue 
yearlie  xx^ 

7.  Item  it  is  decreed,  that  a  table  shalbe  kept  of  the  names  of  all 
such  benefactors  as  either  haue  or  herafter  shall  bestow  any  bookes  vpon 
the  said  librarie. 

[Signed]    Gabriell  Goodman 
[and  others]. 

4—2 
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Next,  in  1591,  we  come  to  the  assignment  of  a  definite 
locality  for  the  library  : 

Decemb:  3°.  1591. 
It  is  decree!  [decreed]  by  M""  Deane  and  Prebendaries  whose  names  be 
vnderwritten  that  the  old  dorter  and  great  rome  before  it,  shalbe 
converted  thone  to  a  librarie,  thother  to  a  schole  for  the  q.  schollers,  to  be 
repaired  and  furnished  to  those  good  vses,  vpon  contribution  of  such  godlie 
disposed  persons  as  have  and  will  contribute  therevnto. 

And  the  same  schole  and  librarie  to  be  begun  in  the  next  spring. . . 

[Signed]    Gabriell  Goodman. 

This  last  Order  took  effect,  for  the  room  now  used  as  a 
library  has  been  formed  out  of  the  north  part  of  the  monks' 
dorter.  This  I  will  describe  presently,  but  let  us  first  consider 
what  the  previously  quoted  Orders  mean,  and  where  the  books 
were  bestowed  during  the  forty-three  years  that  intervened 
between  1548  and  1591.  That  a  place  had  been  set  apart  for 
books  in  some  part  of  the  conventual  buildings  is,  I  think, 
certain,  from  the  language  used  in  1587,  which  speaks  of  the 
''librarie  of  the  Colledge,"  and  directs  that  it  be  "furnished 
with  shelves,  deskes,  and  all  thinges  necessarie  therevnto";  and 
further,  appoints  a  librarian.  By  that  time  the  conventual 
buildings  must  have  lost  their  ancient  uses,  and  been  sub- 
divided much  as  they  are  at  present.  No  tradition,  however, 
survives  that  any  room,  now  used  for  some  other  purpose, 
had  once  been  assigned  for  a  library,  or  that  a  room  so 
used  had  subsequently  been  destroyed.  Where  then  was  the 
library  ?  I  should  be  disposed  to  reply.  In  the  Cloister,  where 
Mr  IViicklethwaite's  researches  shew  that  it  once  unquestionably 
was. 

If  we  turn  to  the  first  Order,  that  of  1548,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  directions  that  certain  monies  are  to  be  applied  "for 
the  makyng  of  the  lybrary  and  bying  of  bookes  for  the  same," 
and  "that  the  lybrary  shalbe  fynisshed  in  the  north  parte  of 
the  cloyster,"  i.e.  the  north  walk,  indicate  that  the  old  monastic 
arrangements  were  being  developed  by  the  new  occupants  of 
the  Abbey.  The  old  presses  would  be  still  there,  but  probably 
half  or  wholly  empty.    The  MSS.  would  have  been  either  turned 
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into  money,  or  destroyed,  because,  like  the  lecterns  and  candle- 
sticks, they  savoured  of  superstition.  Therefore,  as  rapidly  as 
was  poSvsible,  the  number  of  volumes  was  increased;  but  the 
prospect  of  having  a  more  convenient  library  was  steadily  kept 
in  view.  This  will  explain  the  words  used  in  the  memorandum 
recording  Dean  Goodman's  gift — towardes  a  Librarie  to  be 
made  in  the  College."  But,  as  there  seemed  but  little  chance 
of  obtaining  such  a  library,  the  old  one  in  the  cloister  was 
steadily  increased  and  improved,  till,  in  1587,  it  was  decided  to 
fit  it  up  afresh,  catalogue  its  contents,  and  appoint  a  librarian. 
It  is  possible  that  the  floor  suggested  by  Mr  Micklethwaite 
may  have  been  put  down  at  this  time ;  but  even  without  this 
the  room  would  have  been  fairly  comfortable  according  to  the 
hardy  notions  of  our  forefathers.  Lastly,  in  1591,  the  change 
of  place  was  effected,  but  how  it  came  to  pass  that  what  was 
impossible  four  years  before  became  possible  then,  I  have  at 
present  no  evidence  to  shew. 

The  adaptation  of  the  room  assigned  in  1591  to  the  purposes 
of  a  library  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  John  Williams,  first 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  then  Archbishop  of  York,  who  held  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster  from  1620  to  his  death  in  1650.  We 
may  conclude,  from  the  following  Order,  that  this  work  was 
carried  out  during  the  years  1623  and  1624,  for  the  document 
is  dated  7  January,  1625,  and  evidently  deals  with  something 
lately  completed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Library 
at  S.  John's  College  was  being  built  during  the  same  years  out 
of  funds  provided  by  the  same  benefactor  \ 

In  capitulo  vicesimo  septimo  die  lanuarij  1625. 

Whereas  the  Eight  Honobi*=  and  Right  reiierend  Father  in  God,  John 
Bisshop  of  Lyncolne,  one  of  his  ma*^®**  most  Hono'^^®  priuye  Coiincel,  and 
Deane  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Peter  in  Westm',  hath  beene  pleased 
to  reedifye  our  colledg  Library,  and  the  same  to  replenish  with  bookes  to 
the  vallue  of  Two  thousand  pounds,  at  his  owne  propper  costs  and  charges. 

And  whereas  Richard  Gouland  M^'  of  Artes  hath  taken  very  great  and 
assiduous  paines  for  thes  two  last  years  as  in  the  choice  so  in  the  well 
ordering  and  disposition  of  the  said  bookes  : 

1  Architectural  History,  ii.  265 — 271. 
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We  tliorforc  tho  Dcauc  and  chapiter  of  this  Collegiate  church  for  the 
peri)otuall  preHcruation  of  tlio  .said  hookos  to  the  good  vse  thay  were 
intended  by  the  Haid  Right  reuercnd  Father  :  and  also  in  recompence  of 
the  paincH  of  the  said  Richard  Gonland,  do  w^''  an  vnanimous  Consent 
constitute  and  appoint  him  the  said  Richard  Gouland  keeper  of  our  said 
Collcdg  Lybr-ary,  during  the  I'carrne  of  his  natural]  life,  the  said  office  to 
be  executed  by  him  self  or  his  sufficient  dei)uty,  and  do  hereby  giue  vnto 
him  during  the  said  Tcarme  all  that  antient  Stipend,  or  fee  of  twenty 
shillings,  together  with  an  increase  of  Nineteene  pounds  per  annum.... 

Allso  we  further  agree  and  consent  that  the  said  Richard  Gouland 
shall  haue,  and  enioy,  a  diet  at  the  Deane  and  prebendaries  table,  together 
with  all  vailes,  profitts,  and  Comodities  to  his  place  belonging. 

Lastly,  at  this  present  chapiter  it  is  resolued  and  agreed,  that  for  his 
better  Conveniency,  and  attendance  vppon  the  said  Office,  he  shall  haue 
and  enioy  in  the  nature  of  a  dwelling  house,  the  roome  betwixt  the  Lybrary 
and  the  Schoole,  w^^  \)j         present  Act  assigne  to  him,  or  his 

deputy,  or  deputies,  and  to  their  successors  in  the  office  for  euer  :  alowing 
allso  in  his  absence  to  his  deputy  his  commons  with  the  officers  of  our 
coUedg, 

With  this  plain  statement  may  be  compared  the  flowery 
rhetoric  of  Williams'  biographer,  Bishop  Hacket.  After  en- 
larging on  his  care  for  the  Abbey,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the 
musical  services,  he  proceeds  : 

With  the  same  Generosity  and  strong  propension  of  mind  to  enlarge 
the  Boundaries  of  Learning,  he  converted  a  wast  Room,  scituate  in  the 
East  side  of  the  Cloysters,  into  Plato's  Portico,  into  a  goodly  Library  ; 
model'd  it  into  decent  shape,  furnished  it  with  Desks  and  Chains, 
accoutred  it  with  all  Utensils,  and  stored  it  with  a  vast  Number  of 
Learned  Volumes  i. 

The  Chapter  Library — which  has  not  been  materially  altered 
since  lfj25 — occupies  the  north  end  of  what  was  once  the  dorter. 
It  is  60  feet  long,  by  33  feet  4  inches  broad.  The  entrance  was 
at  first  at  the  north  end,  by  means  of  a  staircase  formed  out  of 
half  the  passage  to  the  Chapter  House  (fig.  5.  10).  This  is 
evident  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch  Book : 

I... applied  to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission  to  the  library.  He 
conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with  the  crumbling  sculpture  of 

1  Scrinia  reserata:  a  Memorial... of  John  Williams,  D.D....By  John  Hacket. 
Fol.  Lond.  1693,  pp.  46,  47. 
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former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a  gloomy  passage  leading  to  the  chapter- 
house and  the  chamber  in  which  doomsday  book  is  deposited.  Just 
within  this  passage  is  a  small  door  on  the  left.  To  this  the  verger  applied 
a  key  ;  it  was  double  locked,  and  opened  with  some  difficulty,  as  if  seldom 
used.  We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  and  passing  through  a 
second  door,  entered  the  library  i. 

This  staircase  was  removed  when  the  Chapter  House  was 
restored,  and  a  new  staircase  into  the  library  made  direct  from 
the  cloister  through  the  thirteenth  century  door  that  originally 
led  to  the  dorter-stairs  (fig.  5.  11)1  The  room  has  a  plain  open 
roof,  with  tiebeams  resting  on  stone  corbels,  and  in  the  east 
wall  there  are  four  windows — three  of  two  lights,  and  one  of 
three  lights,  all  with  four-centered  heads,  at  a  height  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the  floor.  The  whole  of  this  construction  appears 
to  be  of  Williams'  time ;  but  at  some  later  period,  probably 
during  the  last  century,  the  rafters  were  cut  through  on  both 
sides,  for  the  insertion  of  a  row  of  sash  windows.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  light  must  previously  have  been  very  defective. 

There  are  twelve  bookcases — evidently  the  "desks"  recorded 
by  Williams'  biographer.  Each  is  10  feet  10  inches  long,  2  feet 
broad,  and  8  feet  3  inches  high,  divided  by  plain  uprights  into 
three  compartments.  There  are  three  shelves,  below  which  is 
a  desk  for  the  reader,  resting  on  brackets,  and  provided  with 
the  usual  slit  for  the  chains  to  pass  through.  These  desks  are 
hinged.  The  cases  are  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a 
molded  cornice ;  above  which,  on  the  end  of  each,  is  some 
scroll-work.  There  is  also  a  small  frame  to  contain  the 
catalogue.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  originally  seats  for 
readers  between  each  pair  of  cases. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  room  there  is  a  wooden  gallery, 
inserted  I  imagine  after  the  first  fittings  were  put  in,  in  order 
to  obtain  additional  shelf-room.  At  present  there  are  shelves 
against  the  east  and  west  walls,  between  the  projecting  cases. 
I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  discovered  an  early  example  of  the 
method  afterwards  used  by  Wren  at  Trinity  College;  but 
1  The  Sketch  Book,  ed.  1849,  p.  159. 

'■^  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,  by  G.  G.  Scott.  8vo.  Lend.  1863, 
p.  50. 
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further  oxaminatiuii  isliowcd  tliaL  the  walls  had  been  originally 
covered  with  panel-work,  with  a  cornice  of  the  same  pattern  as 
that  at  the  top  of  the  cases.  When  additional  space  for  books 
was  required,  these  cases  were  pulled  forward,  shelves  were 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  cornice  set  on  the  top  of  tliem. 
A  piece  of  the  original  panelling  still  remains  between  the 
last  case  and  the  north  end  of  the  room. 

The  cases  inserted  by  Williams  were  made  on  what  I 
term  the  Oxford  type,  and  closely  resemble  those  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Bodleian,  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  have  used  cases  of  this  type  at 
Westminster  while  he  was  putting  up  far  finer  ones  at  Cam- 
bridge in  a  totally  different  style.  I  cannot  discover  any  certain 
evidence  of  chaining,  and  yet  his  biographer  distinctly  enume- 
rates "chains"  among  his  benefactions.  There  are  faint  scars 
at  the  intersection  of  some  of  the  shelves  and  uprights  which 
may  be  screwhole^ — but  I  cannot  feel  certain  on  the  point. 


3.   S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

The  history  of  the  library  attached  to  S.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
by  which  I  mean  the  medieval  Cathedral  commonly  called  Old 
S.  Paul's,  is  succinctly  recorded  by  Dugdale.  After  describing 
the  cemetery  called  Pardon  Church  Hawgh,  with  the  cloister 
that  surrounded  it,  he  proceeds : 

The  Library. 

Over  the  East  quadrant  of  the  before  mentioned  Cloyster,  was  a  fair 
Library  built,  at  the  costs  of  Walter  Shiryngton,  Chancelour  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  in  King  Henry  the  6th's  time  :  But  in  the  year  MDXLIX. 
10.  Apr.  both  Chapell,  Cloyster,  and  Monuments,  excepting  onely  that 
side  where  the  Library  was,  were  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  by  the 
appointment  of  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  Lord  Protector  to  King 
Edioard  6.  and  the  materialls  carried  into  the  Strand,  towards  the  building 
of  that  stately  fabrick  called  Somerset- House,  which  he  then  erected ;  the 
ground  where  they  stood  being  afterwards  converted  into  a  Garden,  for  the 
Pettie  Canons  ^ 

1  Dugdale,  History  of  S.  FauVs  Cathedral,  fol.  1658,  p.  132. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  heading  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  books,  dated  25  March,  1458,  which  Dugdale  prints  in  his 
appendix,  that  Shiryngton  did  not  live  to  finish  his  work;  for  it 
speaks  of  "the  new  library,  lately  begun  by  the  said  Walter,  and 
fully  finished  by  his  executors  above  the  cemetery-cloister  of 
the  said  church  ^" 

The  catalogue  enumerates  171  volumes,  many  of  which, 
as  was  so  common  in  medieval  libraries,  contained  several 
works  bound  together ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  initial  collection,  being  attached  to  so  prominent  a  church 
as  S.  Paul's,  would  rapidly  increase  when  provided  with  a 
suitable  habitation.  In  1603,  however,  Stowe  describes  it  as 
"a  fair  library... which  hath  been  well  furnished  with  fair 
written  Books  in  Vellum,  but  few  of  them  do  now  remain 
there^." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  dimensions  or  arrangement  of  the 
above  room :  but,  as  it  was  over  a  cloister,  it  must  have  been 
long  and  narrow,  like  that  which  exists  in  a  similar  position  at 
Wells  Cathedral,  of  which  I  have  given  a  ground-plan  in  a 
former  paper^  or  that  at  Salisbury;  and  the  above-mentioned 
catalogue  affords  some  clue  as  to  the  arrangement,  for  it  gives 
a  rough  classification  of  the  books  according  to  subject,  and 
denotes  each  class  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  thus : 

A.  Grammar  6  volumes. 

B.  Philosophy  5  ,, 

C.  Classics  7  „ 

D.  Medicine  6  „ 

F.  History  "  2  „ 

G.  History  6  „ 

H.  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  9  „ 

I.  do.  11  „ 
K.                    do.                       •  11 

I  Dugdale,  History  of  S.  PauVs  Cathedral,  fol.  1658,  p.  276.  Kalendarium . . . 
de  omnibus  et  singulis  libris...existentibus  in  nova  Libraria  per  dictum  Walte- 
rum  nuper  inchoata  et  per  eius  Executores  plene  construe ta  super  Claustrum 
Cimiterii  eiusdem  ecclesie  vocatum  Pardon-cliirche-Hawe...xxv°.  die  mensis 
Martii  Anno  Domini  mcccclviii°. 

Stowe,  Survey  of  London,  ed.  Strype,  iii.  144. 

Camb.  Ant.  Hoc.  Proceedings,  etc.,  N.  S.  ii.  7. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  E,  Q,  R,  are  omitted,  and  that  P 
contains  an  abnormally  large  number  of  books.  I  cannot 
explain  the  omission  of  E  except  by  the  suggestion  that  possibly 
it  was  hoped  to  get  more  books  on  Medicine  or  History,  and  that 
so  a  place  was  left  vacant  for  them ;  but,  as  regards  Q,  R,  I  feel 
almost  certain  that  the  omission  of  those  letters  is  accidental. 
There  are  two  breaks  in  the  text  (p.  281)  which  seem  to  denote 
the  commencement  of  a  new  class.  If  this  view  be  correct  P, 
Q,  R,  would  have  contained  12,  10,  11  volumes  respectively. 

What,  now,  do  these  letters  signify,  and  how  does  this 
notation  help  us  to  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  library  ? 
I  answer  that  probably,  as  at  Clairvaux,  which  I  have  already 
described^  each  letter  marked  a  bookcase,  and  that  the  number 
of  volumes  following  it  are  those  contained  in  that  special  case. 
The  room  being  long  and  narrow — perhaps,  like  that  at  Wells, 
162  feet  long,  by  not  more  than  14  feet  or  16  feet  broad,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  have  cases  on  each  side,  as  was  so 
usual.  Again,  the  very  small  number  of  books  under  each 
letter  points  to  a  different  form  of  case  from  those  which  had 
four  shelves  apiece.  I  suspect  that  the  cases  used  at  S.  Paul's 
were  sloping  desks,  on  the  Zutphen  type,  each  9  feet  or  10  feet 
long;  and,  if  they  were  fitted  with  a  shelf  beneath,  like  those 
at  Cesena,  there  would  be  ample  room  for  17  volumes,  the 
largest  number  any  case  was  required  to  hold.  Twenty  such 
cases  would  occupy  40  feet,  and  the  spaces  between  each  pair 
about  80  feet  more,  to  which  must  be  added  6  feet  or  8  feet  for 
a  vestibule :  total  126  feet  or  128  feet.  But  I  must  leave  these 
fascinating  speculations. 

1  Camb.  Ant.  See.  Proceedinps,  N.  S.  ii.  368—379. 
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1  have  uot  been  able  to  discover  with  certainty  what  was 
the  fate  of  this  library.  Dugdale  says  distinctly  that  it  was 
spared  when  the  rest  of  the  cloister  was  destroyed  by  Somerset. 
Possibly  it  perished  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Of  its  contents 
three  volumes  alone  are  known  to  be  still  in  existence \ 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  placed  the  library  of  his  new  cathedral 
in  the  western  transept,  with  an  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  a 
dignity  of  conception  peculiarly  his  own.  On  the  level  of  what 
in  a  Gothic  church  would  be  the  triforium,  he  constructed, 
both  on  the  north  and  south  side,  a  large  and  lofty  room.  It 
was  his  intention  that  each  of  these  rooms  should  be  used  as  a 
library,  and  that  they  should  be  connected  by  means  of  the 
gallery  which  crosses  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Access  to 
them  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  exterior,  without  entering 
the  church,  by  a  circular  staircase  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  fa9ade.  This  plan  has  not  been  fully  carried  out,  and  the 
southern  library  only  has  been  fitted  up.  It  is  now  usually 
reached  by  means  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  dome. 

It  is  a  well-lighted  room,  with  an  area  measuring  53  feet 
by  32  feet,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  a  gallery  under  the  vault.  A  massive  stone  pier  projects 
into  the  room  at  each  corner  (PI.  3),  so  as  to  break  the  formal 
regularity  of  the  design  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The 
gallery,  together  with  the  bookcases,  which  stand  against  the 
walls,  both  in  the  gallery  and  below  it,  were  either  designed  by 
Wren  himself,  or  placed  there  with  his  approval.  The  Building 
Accounts,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  I 
have  been  allowed  to  inspect,  contain  many  valuable  pieces  of 
information  respecting  the  history  of  the  room  and  its  fittings. 
The  floor  "in  the  south  library"  was  laid  down  in  July,  1708, 
as  was  also  that  in  the  gallery ;  the  windows  *'  in  the  north  and 
south  library,"  words  which  shew  that  the  corresponding  room 
on  the  north  side  was  also  intended  for  a  library,  were  painted 
in  December,  1708  ;  and  the  ornamental  woodwork  was  supplied 
in  March,  1708-9.    From  the  entries  referring  to  these  works 

1  Gleanings  from  Old  S.  PauVs :  by  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.  8vo.  Lond. 
1889,  p.  37. 
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I  will  quote  the  following,  as  it  particularises  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  loorn,  namely,  the  large  ornamental  brackets 
which  appear  to  support  the  gallery  : 

To  Jonathan  Maine  Carver  in  the  South  Library,  viz.    For  carving 

32  Trusses  or  Cantalivers  under  the  Gallary,  3  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  3  ft.  8  in. 
deep  and  V  in.  thick  with  Leather  worke  cut  through  and  a  Leaf  in  the 
front  and  a  drop  hanging  down  with  fruit  and  flowers  etc.  at  61  10".  each. 

2081.  

The  words  '*  leather  work,"  used  in  the  above  entry,  are 
singularly  suitable,  for  the  whole  composition  looks  more  like 
something  moulded  out  of  leather  or  plaster  than  cut  out  of 
a  solid  piece  of  wood.  The  vertical  portion,  applied  to  the 
pilasters,  consists  of  a  bunch  of  flowers,  hops,  and  corn,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  who  has  been  often 
named  as  the  artist. 

The  above-mentioned  pilasters  divide  the  wall-space  into 

33  compartments,  each  of  which  is  from  3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  wide, 
and  9  ft,  high,  exclusive  of  the  plinth  and  cornice,  fitted  with 
six  shelves,  which  are  apparently  at  the  original  levels. 

The  gallery  is  approached  by  a  staircase  contrived  in  the 
thickness  of  the  south-west  pier.  It  is  5  ft.  wide,  and  fitted 
with  bookcases  ranged  against  the  wall  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  below,  but  they  are  loftier,  and  of  plainer  design.  The 
balustrade,  a  molded  cornice  of  wood,  supported  on  pilasters 
of  the  same  material,  which  recall  those  separating  the  com- 
partments below,  and  the  great  stone  piers,  enriched  with  a 
broad  band  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  set  in  a  sunk 
panel,  are  striking  features  of  the  gallery. 

The  material  used  throughout  for  the  fittings  is  oak,  which 
fortunately  has  never  been  painted,  and  has  assumed  a  mellow 
tone  through  age  which  produces  a  singularly  beautiful  efl'ect. 


Camh.  Aiit.  Soc.  Proc.  and  Comm.  Vol.  IX.  PL  1. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1895. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  member  was  announced  as  having  been 
elected. 

Mr  Austin  Keen,  13,  Lindwood  Road. 

Mr  Arthur  Gray  made  the  following  Communication : 

On  the  watercourse  called  Cambridge  in  rela- 
tion   TO     THE     river    CaM     AND  CAMBRIDGE 

Castle. 

The  extremely  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  Cambridge,  which  Professor  Hughes  read  before  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  Jan.  1893,  may  be  said  to  have  supplied 
almost  the  last  word  on  the  matter  which  it  discussed.  To  the 
varied  information  which  his  paper  furnished,  derived  both 
from  documentary  sources  and  the  examination  of  the  site  and 
neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  mound,  there  is  little  to  add.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  supply  what  he  designedly  omitted. 
His  paper,  published  in  the  Communications  to  the  Society, 
No.  35,  says,  I  do  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  the  probable 
alteration  of  the  course  of  the  river  in  Magdalene  College 
grounds."  Upon  that  question,  viz.  of  the  relation  of  the  river^ 
to  the  outward  ramparts  of  the  Castle,  it  is  the  purpose  of  my 
paper  to  throw  some  light. 

A  problem  in  connection  with  the  outer  works  of  the  Castle 
which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved  is  that  of  the  nature 
of  its  defences  along  the  western  portion  of  its  southern  face. 
The  great  bank  in  Magdalene  College  grounds  sinks  away  to 
the  present  level  of  the  soil  near  the  Master's  Lodge,  and  from 
that  point  to  the  termination  of  the  bank  which  is  carried  down 
the  hill  from  Story's  almshouses  by  Honey  Hill  to  Northamp- 
ton St.  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  anything  like  a 
vallum.   The  line  followed  by  the  Castle  bounds  in  this  quarter 

1  See  Plans  to  face  p.  70. 
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is  so  littlo  apparent  that  IVofossor-  Hughes,  differing  herein 
from  Stukeley  and  from  Professor  Babington  in  his  Ancient 
Canihridgefihire,  marks  the  circuit  at  this  point  with  a  dotted 
line  running  north  of  Nortliampton  St.  and  crossing  Chesterton 
Lane  near  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Magdalene  College\   The  evi- ij 
dence  which  I  shall  presently  quote  will,  I  hope,  show  notj 
doubtfully  that  what  I  may  call  the  traditional  view,  viz.  that  i, 
the  Castle  bounds  were  drawn  wholly  to  the  south  of  these  ' 
roads,  is  the  correct  one. 

I  will  begin  by  quoting  again  a  portion  of  the  extract  from 
Stukeley  which  is  given  in  Professor  Hughes'  communication, 
describing  the  traces  of  the  outer  lines  of  the  Castle  as  Stukeley 
saw  them  about  the  year  1746.  Speaking  of  his  supposed 
Rotnan  city  of  Granta  he  writes  : 

"  I  have  in  company  with  Mr  Roger  Gale  trac'd  the  vestiges 
of  that  city  without  any  difficulty,  being  an  oblong  square  which 
was  wall'd  about  and  ditch'd...In  the  garden  Pythagoras  s 
school,  south  and  west  of  that  building,  the  trace  of  the  ditch  of 
the  Roman  Granta  may  easily  be  discovered,  and  the  turn  or 
angle  of  it  to  which  the  angle  of  that  building  corresponds. 
Then  the  west  side  of  the  ditch  runs  on  the  outside  of  the  late 
Mr  Ketil's  house,  and  turns  quite  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  on 
the  north ;  so  round  the  outside  of  the  Castle,  through  Magda- 
len college  close,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  it.  The  terrace 
walk  in  that  close  is  the  vallum  wherein  the  Roman  wall  stood. 
Then  it  runs  by  the  south  side  of  S.  Giles's  churchyard  to  the 
garden  of  Pythagoras  s  school." 

As  Stukeley  describes  the  outlines  of  his  supposed  Roman 

1  If  the  terrace  was  ever  continued  westwards  in  the  straight  line  which  it 
now  follows  in  the  Magdalene  College  grounds  it  must  undoubtedly  have  crossed 
Chesterton  Lane  near  the  site  of  the  present  Master's  Lodge,  and  then  have 
passed  through  S.  Giles's  churchyard,  as  Professor  Hughes  supposes  that  it  did. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  old  S.  Giles's  church,  which  was  destroyed  in 
1875,  stood  about  24  yards  nearer  to  Chesterton  Lane  than  the  present  church 
does.  The  terrace  must  in  that  case  have  passed  most  inconveniently  near  to 
the  church,  if  it  did  not  in  part  occupy  its  site.  Of  course  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  terrace  at  this  point  was  destroyed  before  the  old  church  was  built. 
If  so  the  Castle  had  no  continuous  earthwork  on  its  southern  side  in  post- 
Conquest  times. 
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city  as  being  in  shape  an  'oblong  square'  I  do  not  think  he 
meant  that  the  enclosing  vallum  extended  westward  from 
Kettle's  yard,  which,  I  suppose,  represents  the  neighbourhood  of 
'  the  late  Mr  Ketil's  house,'  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  but  that  the  southern  line  of  defence  was  con- 
tinued for  some  distance  westwards  from  the  angle  where  it  met 
the  vallum  descending  along  Honey  Hill.  We  cannot  afford  to 
slight  any  ocular  evidence  of  150  years  back,  and  I  am  strongly 
convinced  that  Stukeley  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  easily 
discovered  traces  which  he  saw  were  really  traces  of  a  ditch, 
and  not  of  the  fish-ponds  of  the  old  manor  house,  as  Professor 
Hughes  suggests.  That  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  the 
Castle  bounds  ran  south  of  Northampton  St.  is  conclusively 
shown  by  an  ancient  account  of  a  perambulation  of  the  Castle 
bounds  contained  in  the  Liher  Memorandoinim  of  Barnwell 
Priory,  generally  called  the  Barnwell  cartulary.  This  perambu- 
lation took  place  apparently  about  the  year  1278.  The  account 
of  it,  I  believe,  has  never  been  printed  and  is,  I  think,  not 
generally  known.  For  the  loan  of  a  transcript  of  the  original 
volume  in  the  British  Museum  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  J.  W. 
Clark.  The  account,  which  is  in  Latin,  may  be  translated 
thus : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  itineration  of  the  Justices  there  came 
many  king's  briefs  of  Quo  Waranto.  For,  two  years  previously, 
the  king  by  advice  of  dominus  John  de  Kyrkebi^  had  begun 
Cambridge  Castle.  Whereof  by  the  king's  precept  inquisition 
was  made  by  free  lieges  of  the  county  concerning  the  Castle 
bounds  (procinctus),  who  being  sworn  made  a  perambulation 
{circuitus).  Beginning  at  the  place  called  Armeswerk  they  went 
round  the  Castle  fossatum,  ascending  as  far  as  to  the  place 
called  Aswykston,  and  then  descending  they  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  curia  of  the  Scholars  of  Merton  through  (per)  the 
old  fossatum  as  far  as  the  river  {rivera).  And  at  last  returning 
they  gave  answer  on  their  oath  that  all  this  circuit  belonged  to 
the  Castle  bounds.  On  this  occasion  came  king's  briefs  of  Quo 
Waranto  addressed  severally  to  all  who  dwelt  beyond  the  bridge 
1  John  de  Kirkeby,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1286—1290. 
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in  the  Castle  (|iiartcr.    'I'liis  caused  iniiveisal  alarm.    Our  Prioi 
however  made  opposition,  alleging  that  the  (janons  of  Barnwel 
were  originally  founded  at  the  church  of  S.  Giles  next  the 
Castle,  and  there  had  very  good  buildings  (offimias  sims  satis\ 
competentes)  and  two  acres  of  land  before  their  church  gate| 
towards  the  river  {ripa)  by  gift  of  the  Countess  Maud.  And; 
that  there  the  Canons  remained  for  20  years  before  they  were) 
removed  to  Barnwell  by  Pain  Peveiel.  ...  The  people  also  gavel 
evidence  of  the  annual  procession  of  the  Canons  of  Barnwell  to 
the  church  of  S.  Giles." 

This  account  specifies  five  points  on  the  circuitus  made  by 
the  jurors,  viz.  Armeswerk,  Aswykston,  the  curia  of  the  Scholars  | 
of  Merton,  the  vetus  fossatum  and  the  river.  Armeswerk  I  should  ; 
have  been  tempted  to  identify  as  the  '  earthwork'  or  terrace  in 
Magdalene  College  gardens ;  but  as  one  of  the  extreme  points  \ 
in  the  perambulation  was  the  river  and  from  there  the  jurors  i 
are  said  to  have  returned,  presumably  to  the  point  of  starting, 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  barbican  on  the  river  bank, 
protecting  the  river  front  of  the  Castle  and  the  bridge  from 
assault  of  an  enemy  approaching  up  stream.  From  here  the 
jurors  followed  the  fossatum  up  the  hill  and  reached  its  highest 
point  at  Aswykston.  The  position  of  Aswykston  is  defined  by 
the  terriers  of  Cambridge  Field.  Of  these  ancient  Field  Books 
three  copies  exist  in  the  muniments  of  Jesus  College.  The 
oldest  is  dated  in  the  I7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(i.e.  1477),  but  the  evidence  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
selions  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  drawn  up  originally  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  very  little  altered 
from  a  survey  made  at  that  time.  Appended  to  two  of  these 
Field  Books  are  certain  explanations  of  the  field  names  and 
principal  landmarks  mentioned  in  them.  Internal  evidence 
shows  that  these  explanations  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  but  there  are  indications  that  they  are  mainly 
copied  from  notes  of  much  earlier  date.  Among  others  occurs 
this  note : 

"  Ashwyke  stone  y®  by  y*^  hie  crosse  at  y®  Castle  end,  south 
weste  of  y^  stone  crosse,  as  it  were  a  quayste  cast  of,  hentinge- 
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don  waye  betwixt,  and  is  nowe  a  hill,  and  once  stood  y-'on 
a  lyttle  stomped  crosse." 

A  quoit  throw  is  usually  considered  to  be  19  yards.  Aswyk- 
ston  stood  at  this  distance  S.W.  of  the  stone  cross  which  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Huntingdon  Road  opposite  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  road  now  known  as  Pleasant  Row, 
anciently  Hare  Hill.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  following 
notes : 

"  Hare  hill  abutteth  his  east  hed  upon  hentingeten  waye, 
sowthe  from  y^  stone  crosse... y^  layne  y*^  cometh  from  S.  Peter's 
churche  abutteth  on  y'^  hill." 

"Huntingetonwaye  beginneth  at  y^  hie  stone  crosse  at  y® 
Castle  end  and  is  nowe  a  cawsie,  recheth  to  Howse,"  &c. 

From  Aswykston  the  jurors  are  said  to  have  descended  and 
passed  through  the  curia  of  the  Scholars  of  Merton.  This  cima 
was  of  course  the  court  containing  the  farm  buildings  of  the 
manor  house.  The  house  itself  must  have  been  altogether 
external  to  the  Castle  limits,  but  the  Merton  College  property 
extends  quite  up  to  the  angle  of  Northampton  Street,  opposite 
Honey  Hill,  and  from  there  follows  a  curving  boundary  near  to 
the  western  end  of  the  old  Story  almshouses,  now  called  the 
Tanyard,  and  so  to  the  Bin  Brook. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  vetus  fossatum,  which  was  the 
next  point  reached,  we  find  the  jurors  continuing  their  route 
from  the  Merton  Scholars'  curia  as  far  as  to  the  river.  It  is 
certainly  very  surprising  to  find  the  river  regarded  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Castle.  I  think  that  it  has  never 
been  hitherto  doubted  that  the  terrace  in  Magdalene  College 
garden  was  the  limit  of  the  Castle  in  this  direction.  The 
language  of  the  Barnwell  Book  however  admits  of  no  other 
construction,  and  the  jurors  must  have  had  some  apparent 
reason  for  tracing  the  bounds  as  they  did.  They  were  local 
men  and  cannot  have  made  a  mistake  in  pure  ignorance.  No 
doubt  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Crown  in  consequence  of  their 
decision  was  not  legally  tenable  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  appeared 
in  the  sequel  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  even  within  the 
usually  recognized  boundaries  of  the  Castle  were  very  limited. 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.  Vol.  IX.  5 
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But  that  tho  (Jiown  lawyers  did  sot  up  very  far-reaching  claimsj 
is  evident;  there  was  general  alarm,  tirnor  ornnes  pervasit  ;\ 
writs  were  served  on  all  the  dwellers  beyond  the  bridge  eoo 
parte  castri.  I  hope  before  I  have  done  to  show  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Crown  claims,  the  jurors  made  no  mistake 
in  their  delimitation. 

I  return  to  the  vetus  fossatum.  This  was  evidently  not 
regarded  by  the  jurors  as  one  of  the  Castle  bounds,  for  they 
went  through  it.  (Per  can  hardly  be  taken  in  any  sense  but 
'  through,'  as  in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  per  curiam.) 
They  did  not  go  along  it,  nor  round  the  comer  of  it.  And  as 
this  fossatum  is  characterized  by  the  epithet  vetus  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  same  fossatum  as  that  already 
mentioned ;  also  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  had  probably 
fallen  into  disuse  as  a  line  of  defence.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  an  obsolete  fossatum  which,  like  the  Magdalene  terrace,  the 
jurors  did  not  regard  as  a  boundary  of  the  Castle  ? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  question.  It  must  have 
been  the  ancient  watercourse,  called  '  Cambridge,'  which  for- 
merly crossed  Magdalene  Street  under  a  bridge  which  was 
situated  about  22  yards  south  of  the  angle  formed  by  that 
street  and  Chesterton  Lane. 

This  watercourse  was  either  wholly  filled  in  or  arched  over 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  bridge  had  disappeared  before 
1574,  for  Lyne,  in  his  plan  of  the  town  made  in  that  year, 
shows  at  the  point  where  it  stood  in  Magdalene  Street  a 
grating,  marked  T,  and  this  is  explained  in  the  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  plan  as  "  Crates  ferrea,  ubi  olim  pons  Canteber,  a 
Cantebro,  unde  Cantebrigia."  The  bridge  was  called  Cam- 
bridge Bridge. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  course  taken  by 
this  channel  on  the  side  of  the  street  next  to  Magdalene 
College,  where  its  direction  is  very  clearly  ascertained  by  docu- 
mentary evidence.  First  I  will  recapitulate  what  has  already 
been  put  on  record  by  Mr  Clark  in  the  Architectural  History. 

In  his  account  of  the  site  of  Magdalene  College  Mr  Clark 
shows  that  in  1554  to  the  north  of  the  college  was  the  Master's 
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garden,  marked  in  Hamond's  plan  of  1592  as  a  narrow  parallelo- 
gram reaching  eastwards  from  Magdalene  Street.  Parallel  to 
this  piece  of  ground  on  the  northern  side  was  another  strip 
belonging  to  an  inn  called  the  Star,  and  further  north  from 
that  another  which  belonged  to  an  inn  called  the  Green  Peele. 
A  conveyance  of  this  last  tenement,  dated  1596,  describes  it  as 
follows : 

"  a  tenement  called  le  Gr^een  Peele,  together  with  the  garden 
thereto  adjoining,  next  to  a  tenement  called  le  Starve  on  the 
south,  and  containing  in  length  on  that  side  from  the  king's 
highway  to  Magdalene  College  232  feet;  on  the  north  lying 
partly  next  the  tenement  of  Robert  Russell  commonly  called 
le  Blacke  Boy,  and  partly  next  a  ditch  called  le  Kynges  Dytche, 
and  containing  on  that  side  from  the  king's  highway  to  Magda- 
lene College  232  feet;  the  west  head  of  the  said  messuage 
abuts  on  the  king's  highway  and  contains  in  breadth  between 
the  aforesaid  tenements  called  le  Starve  and  le  Blakeboy  52  feet ; 
the  east  head  of  the  aforesaid  garden  abuts  upon  Magdalene 
College  and  contains  in  breadth  between  the  aforesaid  tenement 
called  le  Starre  and  the  ditch  called  le  Kynges  Dytche  52  feet." 

The  tenement  above  mentioned  as  the  Black  Boy  is  also 
described  in  a  conveyance  dated  1457  as  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  "  watercourse  called  Cambrigge,"  cur  sum  aquaticum  vocat' 
Camhrigge.  This  watercourse  had  become  a  lane  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  It  belonged  to  the  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  sold  to  Magdalene  College  by  the  Corporation 
in  1792.  In  the  conveyance  it  is  described  as  "a  piece  of 
ground  formerly  parcel  of  a  lane  which  heretofore  abutted  upon 
an  ancient  Bridge  called  Cambridge  Bridge."  The  length  of  the 
lane  sold  to  the  College  was,  as  Mr  Clark  shows,  265  ft.  6  in. 
It  therefore  extended  33  ft.  6  in.  further  eastward  than  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Green  Peele,  and  must  have  come 
very  near  to  the  old  wall  which  runs  from  the  New  Building 
of  Magdalene  College  towards  the  Master's  Lodge.  About 
this  point  it  took  a  sharp  turn,  probably  rectangular,  to  the 
south,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  Star  inn,  as  is  shown  by  a  conveyance  of  that 
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property  in  1550,  in  wliich  this  portion  of  the  watercourse  isu 
described  as  the  property  of  the  College.  ll 
So  far  the  evidence  of  the  Architectural  History.  It  will  be  i 
noticed  that  the  lane  north  of  the  Green  Peele  was  once  the  ll 
property  of  the  Town.  As  we  proceed  I  shall  point  out  that  I 
the  route  taken  by  the  watercourse  is  discoverable  almost 
throughout  by  small  and  often  very  narrow  pieces  of  ground 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Town. 

Continuing  further  southwards  it  must  have  passed  through 
what  is  now  the  inner  court  of  Magdalene  College,  thence 
through  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  until  1791  was  the 
property  of  the  Town,  and  in  that  year  was  acquired  by  the 
College,  and  then  joined  the  river  almost  at  right  angles. 
The  point  of  junction  is  defined  by  two  deeds  dated  Ed.  III.  38, 
which  are  among  the  muniments  of  Jesus  College,  and  relate 
to  a  piece  of  ground,  afterwards  occupied  by  a  Brewhouse  and 
extending  from  the  Town  plot  just  mentioned  to  the  Great 
Bridge.  Between  this  Jesus  College  ground  and  Magdalene 
College  was  a  lane  which  existed  until  comparatively  recent 
years  and  was  called  Salmon's  lane,  but  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  was  known  as  Kymbalton's  lane.  The  deeds  have 
reference  to  two  cottages  in  this  lane  which  are  stated  to  be 
situated  between  a  tenement  of  Thomas  de  Welles  and  the 
Regis  Fossatum  and  to  abut  on  the  lane  and  the  river. 

Of  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no 
vestige  whatever  remains  at  the  present  day.  The  house 
abutting  on  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  now  occupied 
as  a  shop  by  Mr  Armstead,  has  a  frontage  to  the  street  of 
17  ft.,  which  probably  represents  at  this  point  the  width  of 
the  ditch  and  its  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
stands  a  very  large  old  house,  which  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
17th  century  was  the  residence  of  Mr  Edward  Story,  well 
known  as  the  founder  of  Story's  charity.  The  house,  which 
still  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  is  now  divided  into 
three  tenements,  and  the  ditch  must  have  passed  near  the 
party  wall  between  the  northern  and  middle  tenement.  Be- 
hind this  house  is  a  passage  leading  to  the  cottages  which  until 
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1844  were  occupied  as  almshouses  of  the  Story  charity,  and 
are  now  called  the  Tanyard. 

The  easternmost  part  of  this  passage,  which  was  the  court- 
yard of  Story's  house  and  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  buildings 
f  thrown  out  from  it,  follows  the  line  of  the  ditch  ;  the  ground 
I  westward  of  this  courtyard  in  Story's  time  was  a  waste  piece 
which  belonged  to  the  Corporation.  In  Alderman  Newton's 
Diary,  under  the  date  Jan.  12,  1668 — 9,  among  some  memo- 
randa of  business  transacted  by  the  Corporation  occurs  this 
note,  showing  that  the  ground  was  then  Corporation  property : 

"  Alsoe  was  granted  to  Mr  Maior  license  to  plant  trees  on 
the  wast  at  the  Castle  end  on  the  banke  next  Mr  Storyes 
ground." 

In  the  more  open  ground  further  west  there  are  no  sur- 
face indications  to  show  what  course  the  ditch  took.  The 
direction  of  the  lane  from  Cambridge  Bridge  to  the  wall  in 
Magdalene  College  garden  was  perfectly  straight.  If  the  ditch 
was  carried  in  the  same  straight  course  westwards  from  Story's 
house  it  must  have  passed  through  the  site  of  the  almshouses. 
Just  beyond  them  it  would  enter  the  Merton  College  property. 
If  continuously  followed  it  would  pass  about  40  ft.  south  of  the 
School  of  Pythagoras  and  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  with 
its  southern  wall,  precisely  where  Stukeley  says  that  he  saw 
traces  of  it.  I  understand  Stukeley 's  remark  that  the  turn 
or  angle  of  it  corresponded  with  the  angle  of  the  building  to 
mean  not  that  from  here  it  turned  round  the  buildings  first 
northwards  and  then  eastwards  towards  Mr  Ketil's  house,  but 
that  it  took  a  rectangular  turn  southwards  from  the  S.W. 
corner  of  Pythagoras'  School.  A  channel  of  about  190  feet 
would  connect  it  with  the  Bin  Brook. 

The  absolutely  straight  lines  in  which  the  channel  was 
probably  carried  and  the  rectangular  bends  which  it  seems 
to  have  made  in  Magdalene  College  garden  and  near  the 
School  of  Pythagoras  sufficiently  prove  its  artificial  origin. 
Its  name  of  King's  Ditch,  Fossatum  Regis,  seems  to  indicate 
a  connection  mth  the  Castle.  In  two  deeds  belonging  to  the 
reigns  of  Edward  1.  and  Edward  II.  which  are  among  the 
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muniments  of  tlie  Nuns  of  St  Radegund  I  find  mention  of  a 
Fossatum  Regis  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  iuxta  Gastrum. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  Castle  ditch — no 
doubt  in  that  quarter  a  dry  one  with  a  vallum  to  back  it.  A 
fossatam  Cantehrigie  in  or  near  S.  Giles'  parish  is  likewise 
mentioned  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  which  speak  of  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  as  *  quoddam 
messuagium  extra  fossatum  Cant'  in  parochia  Sancti  Egidii 
jacens  juxta  viam  quae  ducit  versus  Sanctum  Neothum.'  Pro- 
bably this  fossatum  Cantehrigie  was  the  Cambridge  water- 
course. 

The  terrace  in  Magdalene  College  garden  and  the  high 
banks  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Prison 
are  simply  escarpments  of  a  steep  natural  slope.  To  raise  a 
bank  of  corresponding  height  and  steepness  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  Castle  would  have  involved  a  formidable  amount  of 
labour.  To  divert,  straighten,  and  deepen  an  existing  water- 
course was  a  simpler  matter.  From  its  lower  end  next  the 
river  the  channel  is  drawn  directty  at  right  angles  to  the 
terrace  in  the  Magdalene  College  garden,  and  close  to  its 
lowest  end.  Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  near  the 
Master's  Lodge  the  terrace  quits  the  straight  line  in  which 
it  is  carried  and  bends  in  a  S.W.  direction,  which  would  bring 
it  exactly  to  the  rectangular  bend  of  the  watercourse.  A 
portion  of  this  spur  has  been  effaced  by  levelling,  but  it  re- 
appears again  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cover  its  bend,  in  a  bank  along  which  the  old  wall  already 
referred  to  is  carried ^  The  wall  has  no  doubt  protected  the 
bank  here  from  destruction,  though  some  of  it  has  been  thrown 
down  so  as  to  fill  the  ditch,  as  the  plan  shows.  There  was  no 
doubt  also  a  low  vallum  on  the  northern  side  of  the  long  reach 
of  the  ditch  which  crossed  Magdalene  Street.     It  survived 

'  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  bank  along  which  the  old  wall  is 
carried  is  not  in  fact  an  old  earthwork  but  represents  the  natural  level  of  the 
soil,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  depressed  on  either  side  by  levelling  at  quite 
a  recent  date.  The  bank  is  at  least  as  old  as  Loggan's  plan,  in  which  it  is  very 
clearly  marked. 
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Plan  I.    The  Cambridge  Watercourse  and  Neighbourhood. 


Plan  II.    The  Cam  and  Watercourses  derived  from  it. 
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at  tlic  end  of  the  I7th  contiiry  as  the  bank  next  Story'al 
ground  mentioned  by  Alderman  Newton.  Westward  the  ditcHl 
was  prolonged  so  as  to  serve  as  the  moat  of  the  School  of  Py-I 
thagoras.  The  moat  may  very  well  have  been  far  older  thani 
the  Norman  manor  house,  which,  it  may  be  conjectured,  suc-t 
ceeded  an  earlier  Saxon  one  on  the  same  site. 

The  ditch  in  that  part  of  it  which  served  as  the  Castle 
fosse  must  have  been  of  considerable  depth.  Magdalene 
Street,  at  the  point  where  it  was  crossed  by  Cambridge  Bridge 
is  at  the  present  day  10  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
river.  East  and  west  from  the  street  the  ground  slopes  down- 
wards. Probably  the  road  has  been  somewhat  raised  here  to 
ease  the  gradient  of  the  hill. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  this  watercourse  in  another  con- 
nection, its  relation  to  the  Cam.  Of  course  in  one  sense  it  was 
connected  with  the  river  because  it  discharged  itself  into  it. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  way  it  was  also 
derived  from  it,  and  was  once  even  regarded  as  a  branch  of  it. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  writing  about  the  year  1133,  speaks  of 
old  S.  Giles's  church  as  being  situated  super  fluvium  Grentam, 
a  description  which  does  not  very  accurately  accord  with  its 
distance  from  the  river  at  the  Great  Bridge,  which  is  quite 
160  yards  aw^ay,  whereas  the  Cambridge  watercourse  was 
within  40  yards  of  it.  Henry  was  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  knew  the  locality. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  attach  too  much  significance  to  his 
words,  which  may  be  understood  as  only  generally  descriptive 
of  the  site.  But  the  more  literal  interpretation  of  them  derives 
confirmation  from  the  evidence  of  Gough,  in  his  edition  of 
Camden  (ii,  p.  230),  if  it  is  deserving  of  credit.  Of  the  Castle 
he  says : 

"  The  east  (?  south)  side  may  have  been  bounded  with  the 
river,  though  now  at  a  distance,  wherein  the  terrace  of  Magda- 
len close  may  have  been  part,  near  which  the  river  seems 
formerly  to  have  run,  for  the  deeds  (in  the  Cottonian  library) 
relating  to  the  foundation  of  S.  Giles'  church  mention  the  river 
as  running  close  to  it." 
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'  The  foundation  charter  of  S.  Giles's  church  is  not  contained 
in  the  Barnwell  Book,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  original  referred 
[to  by  Gough.  There  is  however  a  curious  passage  in  the 
(Barnwell  Book  which,  though  it  does  not  affirm  that  the 
[church  closely  adjoined  the  river,  shows  conclusively  that  it 
I  was  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable  watercourse.  The  writer 
of  this  part  of  the  Barnwell  Book,  which  was  apparently  com- 
posed in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  enumerating  various  gifts  to 
the  Priory  of  houses  and  lands  in  Cambridge,  speaks  of  the 
already  mentioned  gift  of  the  Countess  Maud,  consisting  of 
"two  acres  before  the  church  door."  He  quotes  evidence  to 
show  that  these  two  acres  were  situated  near  S.  Giles's  church, 
Cambridge,  not  near  the  Priory  church,  Barnwell,  also  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Giles.    To  this  evidence  he  adds : 

"  And  with  this  agrees  the  statement  of  a  very  aged  palmer- 
pilgrim  {peregrini  palmarii  valde  senis)  who  said  that  he  had 
seen  ships  (naves)  come  almost  up  to  the  door  of  S.  Giles' 
church." 

The  point  of  this  argument  is  that  S.  Giles's  church,  Cam- 
bridge, was  much  nearer  to  a  navigable  stream  than  the  Priory 
church  in  Barnwell.  If  the  only  navigable  stream  near  the 
Cambridge  church  was  the  present  channel  of  the  river  this 
evidence  would  lose  all  its  force,  for  S.  Giles's  church  was  not 
much  nearer  to  the  river  at  the  Great  Bridge  than  the  Priory 
church  was  to  Barnwell  pool.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  width  of  the  Cambridge  watercourse 
below  the  rectangular  bend  in  Magdalene  College  garden.  The 
breadth  E.  and  W.  of  the  Corporation  ground  where  it  joined 
the  river  was  24  yards,  rather  wider  than  the  neighbouring 
reach  of  the  river,  but  some  part  of  this  space  may  have  been 
occupied  by  a  barbican  if  Armeswork  is  placed  here. 

If  the  watercourse  was  indeed  a  branch  of  the  Cam,  at  what 
point,  we  may  ask,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  are  we  to 
look  to  find  the  connection  ?  The  upper  end  of  the  ditch, 
whether  it  was  carried  as  far  as  the  School  of  Pythagoras,  as  I 
believe  it  was,  or  only  extended  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Castle 
area,  was  manifestly  connected  with  the  Bin  Brook.    Now  1 
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will  (luott;  from  the  Field  Books  an  account  of  the  course  of  ji  S 
this  not  vci'y  important  stream :  I  ^ 

"Bynbrooke  begynnethe  at  a  spring  in  Whytewell  [in 
another  hand  'at  hardwhit  at  a  place  called  berrie  ward']  and 
y"^'"  is  called  o'"  Ladyes  well  of  Whytewell,  and  so  comethe  by 
Coton,  and  so  joinethe  itself  w''''  other  water  corses,  and  so 
comethe  by  a  Dytche  on  y''  eest  side  of  King's  College  close, 
once  called  a  thousand  wyllows,  now  y^  new  close,  and  so 
partethe  lytle  feelde  and  Carme  feelde,  and  so  runneth  down  to 
a  close  called  Merton  Hall  close,  and  so  into  y^  comen  streme." 

From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  Bin  Brook  formerly 
joined  the  ditch  which  comes  from  the  back  of  King's  College 
along  the  West  side  of  the  Trinity  paddocks.  The  Bin  Brook 
at  present  is  made  to  throw  off  an  arm  which  insulates  S.  John's 
College  Wilderness.  This  arm,  save  for  a  drain  to  carry  off 
flood  water,  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  Trinity  ditch, 
being  parted  from  it  by  the  walk  leading  between  the  Wilder- 
ness and  the  Trinity  paddocks.  The  Bin  Brook  is  now  held  up 
by  a  weir  at  the  back  of  S.  John's  College  New  Court,  and 
flows  at  a  level  nearly  2  ft.  higher  than  the  Trinity  ditch. 

This  now  insignificant  ditch,  which  from  the  place  of  its 
first  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  watercourse,  may  be  called 
the  King's  College  ditch,  interests  me  considerably.  I  have  a 
hypothesis  about  it  which  is  built  on  the  purest  conjecture,  but 
which  I  hope  to  show  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  probability. 
I  ask  you  to  regard  this  ditch  as  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Cam. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  so  straightened  that  it  has  lost  all 
appearance  of  being  a  natural  watercourse,  and  its  continuity 
is  so  broken  by  the  roadways  which  cross  it  and  the  trenches 
which  at  College  boundaries  connect  it  with  the  river,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  series  of  unconnected 
moats.  But  of  its  continuity  and  ancient  importance  there  is  a 
singular  proof.  Throughout  its  course  from  St  John's  ditch  to 
Queens'  Green  it  serves  as  the  boundary  dividing  S.  Giles's 
parish  from  the  parishes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river;  it 
divides  what  was  distinctively  called  Cambridge  Field  from  the 
township  whose  open  fields  were  never  known  as  Cambridge 
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Field,  but  as  Barnwell  Field  ;  it  parts  fields  which  were  tithable 
!  to  the  three  parishes  at  the  Castle  end  and  to  S.  Clement's 
1  from  fields  which  were  tithable  to  the  other  churches  in  the 
town.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  only  serves  as  a  parish 
'  boundary  in  one  part  of  its  course,  viz.  where  it  parts  S. 
Clement's  parish  from  the  parishes  north  of  the  river,  and  S. 
Clement's,  as  I  have  said,  alone  of  the  southern  parishes,  drew 
its  tithes  from  the  Cambridge  Field.  The  bounds  of  the 
parishes  of  All  Saints',  S.  Michael's,  S.  Edward's,  and  S.  Botolph 
leap  the  river  as  if  it  were  the  most  insignificant  rivulet,  and 
follow  the  line  of  the  King's  College  ditch.  That  the  present 
channel  of  the  river  was  not  actually  insignificant  in  the  middle 
ages,  nor  indeed  less  important  than  it  is  now,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  number  of  hithes  which  lined  it  on  its  eastern 
bank,  but  the  ditch  probably  held  a  much  more  important 
relation  to  it  in  the  13th  century  and  earlier  than  it  did  after- 
wards. 

The  cause  of  the  subtraction  of  the  river  water  from  the 
ditch  channel  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  erection  of  the 
mills  above  Queens'  College  and  at  Newnham.  Between  the 
artificial  cuts  which  carry  the  water  to  these  mills  an  old  river 
course  is  plainly  visible  in  the  low  ground  of  Sheep's  Green. 
On  this  old  branch  formerly  stood  the  mill  called  Zouch's  mill, 
which  was  removed  after  1352  when  the  Newnham  mill,  other- 
wise Mortimer's  mill,  was  erected.  After  the  construction  of 
the  Newnham  mill  and  the  diversion  of  the  upper  stream  into 
the  raised  channel  leading  to  it,  the  old  course  of  the  river 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  But  even  so  late  as  the  end  of 
last  century  a  relic  of  it  survived  in  the  stream  which  passed 
under  one  of  the  bridges  called  Small  Bridges,  close  to  the 
Hermitage,  now  Professor  Darwin's  house,  and  so  along  the 
ditch  on  Queens'  Green,  joining  the  main  river  opposite  the 
Bodley  court  of  King's  College.  I  suspect,  though  I  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  it,  that  the  Queens'  ditch  formerly  threw  off 
a  branch  to  the  back  gate  of  King's  College,  and  so  formed  a 
continuous  watercourse  with  the  King's  College  ditch.  At 
present  the  connection  between  the  two  ditches  is  made  by  a 
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trench  carried  along  tlic  South  side  of  the  King's  College 
grounds.  This  trench  may  be  a  very  old  one,  as  it  is  th( 
boundary  between  the  parish (is  of  S.  Edward's  and  S.  Botolph's, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  the  course  of  the  ditch  was] 
altered  the  boundary  was  altered  with  it.  From  King's  College 
back  gate  the  channel  continued  through  low-lying  swampy 
ground  to  the  gate  of  S.  John's  College  which  stands  between 
the  Wilderness  and  the  Trinity  paddocks.  Its  natural  windings] 
have  been  confined  between  straight  banks,  and  here  again  the 
parish  bounds  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  alteration 
in  its  course.  Throughout  this  part  of  its  course  it  passed 
through  land  which  formerly  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Town 
of  Cambridge. 

'  At  the  point  where  the  ditch  entered  what  is  now  the 
S.  John's  College  grounds  it  had  on  its  eastern  side  the  Trinity 
paddocks,  which  belonged  to  the  Town  until  1613,  when  they 
were  conveyed  to  Trinity  College.  On  the  west  side  it  had  the 
narrow  strip  along  which  the  walk  is  now  carried.  This  strip 
curiously  enough  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Town  until 
so  recent  a  date  as  1805.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  paddocks 
and  the  strip  the  ditch  now  turns  eastwards  at  right  angles  and 
passes  into  the  river.  But  here  we  have  a  striking  piece  of 
evidence  that  this  was  not  its  old  course.  The  boundary  of  All 
Saints'  parish,  which  has  so  far  followed  the  line  of  the  ditch, 
continues  without  any  turn  across  an  angle  of  the  Wilderness, 
where  it  is  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  '  undefined,'  and 
reappears  a  few  yards  further  on  following  the  course  of  the 
Bin  Brook.  This  undefined  boundary  clearly  determines  the 
point  of  the  junction  of  the  King's  College  Ditch  and  the  Bin 
Brooke 

After  this  junction  the  combined  stream  had  on  its  western 
side  another  piece  of  Town  land,  now  included  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. On  its  eastern  side  was  the  land  now  S.  John's  College 
Meadows.    When  or  how  these  meadows  were  acquired  by  the 

1  Since  this  communication  was  read  I  have  observed  that  Hammond's  plan 
of  Cambridge  (1592)  distinctly  marks  the  King's  College  ditch  as  flowing  into 
the  Bin  Brook  channel. 
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College  I  do  not  know  ;  a  portion  of  them  adjoining  S.  John's 
ditch  was  once  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Hospital. 

Beyond  the  Wilderness  the  land  north  and  west  of  the 
channel  belonged  to  the  Merton  Hall  estate.  The  successive 
owners  of  this  land  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Merton 
College  are  rehearsed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  but  evidence  is 
lacking  to  show  that  the  property  ever  belonged  to  the  Town. 

In  conclusion  I  may  observe  that  in  exceptional  floods  the 
river  is  apt  to  reassert  its  right  to  its  long  disused  bed,  and 
that  residents  at  the  Backs  of  the  Colleges  will  long  recollect 
the  great  torrent  that  in  November,  1894,  swept  along  the 
course  of  the  ditch,  which  perhaps  none  of  them  suspected  of 
having  once  been  the  legitimate  channel  of  the  river. 


Monday,  May  20,  1895. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced : 
Mr  W.  H.  Downing,  Earl's  Court,  Olton,  Birmingham;  James 
Bennett  Peace,  M.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  The  Rev.  Charles 
Harold  Evelyn  White,  F.S.A.,  Rampton  Rectory. 

Mr  E.  M.  Beloe,  King's  Lynn,  made  the  following  com- 
munication : 

The  Padders'  Way  and  its  attendant  Hoads. 

I  had  the  honour  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  November 
18,  1889,  to  trace  the  "Great  Fen  Road  and  its  path  to  the 
Sea."  I  now  treat  of  "  The  Padders'  Way  and  its  attendant 
Roads."  With  the  Padders'  Way  is  closely  connected  the 
system  of  roads  attendant  on  it,  and  the  forts  raised  on  them 
for  their  defence  and  on  the  coast  for  its  protection.  These 
will  form  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  paper. 
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The  Head  of  the  W(u/. 

Tlie  i'v.ii  cliff  at  Hurjstanton  i.s  the  headlarid  where  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  bears  eastward  from  the  Wash.  It  forms  the 
western  promontory  of  a  bay  some  two  miles  across,  which  has 
Gore  Point  for  its  eastern  or  rather  northern  extremity.  At 
Gore  Point  the  coast  turns  in  earnest  to  the  east  and  boldly|| 
faces  the  North  Sea.  Into  this  bay  converge  two  great  lines 
of  inland  communication.  By  the  edge  of  the  higher  land 
runs  the  path  to  the  sea  of  the  Fen  Road,  Some  two  miles 
further  along  the  bay  near  Gore  Point  at  Holme  runs  the' 
"  Padders'  Way,"  also  protected  by  a  ridge  of  land  thrown  out 
from  the  Chalk  Hills,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  country. 

The  Coast  Defences. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  line  of  the  north-west  of  Norfolk 
was  fortified,  and  there  is  a  system  in  the  line  of  fortresses, 
which  defended  the  country  through  which  these  great  lines  of 
communication  passed.  These  roads  formed  the  means  of 
access  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Iceni,  and  I  wish  to  show  how 
carefully  this  people  guarded  their  shores. 

As  w^e  come  from  the  East  the  first  of  these  coast  defences 
is  at  Warham,  and  is  known  in  the  country  as  the  "Danish 
Camp."  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  inland,  lying  on  a  rising 
ground,  formerly  defended  on  one  side  by  a  lake-like  morass. 
The  other  sides  are  guarded  by  double  banks  and  ditches, 
with  the  entrance  on  the  east.  Due  north  of  this  camp,  on  a 
headland  overlooking  the  sea,  is  a  second  work  called  "  War- 
borough,"  which  is  translated  the  "Beacon  Hill." 

This  word  "WarV  which  appears  both  in  the  name  of  the 
village,  and  of  the  outer  work  by  the  sea,  is  the  equivalent  of 
"guard."  Similarly  Warwick  in  Saxon  times  is  Wearingwick 
— "Wearing"  being  Saxon  for  the  Fortified  Camp.  Wareham 
in  Dorset  is  named  from  its  early  British  camp  now  defending 
the  town  within  it,  and  Wargrave  is  the  "guard  dyke."  In  all 
these  cases  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  defences 

^  See  The  Danes  in  Lincolnshire,  Warden,  p.  180. 
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were  there  when  the  Anglian  settlement  was  made,  and  the 
new-comers  named  the  places  from  the  camps  that  they  found. 
The  whole  country  by  Warham  is  guarded  by  earthworks, 
j  Not  half  a  mile  eastward  of  a  line  between  the  camp  and 
I  Warborough  lies  a  great  square  intrenchment  now  in  a  planta- 
tion: and  about  a  mile  southward  is  the  site  of  the  Watch 
i  Tower  overlooking  all  the  surrounding  country.    In  fact  this 
district  was  evidently  an  important  one.     One  fine  tumulus 
still  remains,  and  many  others  doubtless  have  succumbed  to  the 
plough. 

Five  miles  westward  on  the  coast  we  come  to  Holkham. 
The  church  here  is  built  on  the  ancient  earthwork,  and  forms 
the  centre  of  the  settlement.  Here  again  in  the  marsh,  in  a 
direct  line  north,  by  the  sea,  is  a  strong  camp  which  skilfully 
makes  use  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  for  its  defence  to 
the  north  and  east,  that  is,  on  the  side  unprotected  by  the 
marsh. 

Three  miles  westward  again  we  come  to  the  Fort  at  South 
Creake.  It  is  six  miles  inland  at  the  junction  of  two  early 
roads  leading  to  Syderstone  and  to  Fakenham.  Passing  mid- 
way on  the  sea  marsh  the  Roman  camp  at  Brancaster,  we 
arrive  some  six  miles  westward  at  Holme,  where  the  Padders' 
Way  comes  to  the  sea,  and  we  shall  have  presently  to  notice 
the  completion  of  the  line  of  fortifications  at  Rising. 

We  will  now  stop  at  this  head  of  the  way  at  Holme.  The 
earthworks  here  are  very  marked  in  the  marsh.  In  the  front  is 
the  river  which  rises  at  Hunstanton  and  which  passes  to  the 
sea  at  Thornham.  The  eastern  side  has  a  bank  and  dyke  (see 
section  No.  1,  and  also  the  Plate  entitled  "  Holme  "),  but  the 
south  side  has  important  defences  dividing  the  outer  from  the 
inner  work.    Into  this  last  the  road  actually  entered. 

The  two  guarded  enclosures,  for  these  are  more  of  that 
character  than  camps,  are  divided  by  a  bank  with  two  broad 
moats  on  either  side.  This  bank  and  dykes  are  so  important 
that  I  have  given  a  section,  No.  2.  They  have  hitherto  quite 
escaped  observation.  They  form  one  of  the  line  of  coast 
defences  1  have  described. 
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It  is  iny  opinion  tliat  these  defenccis  from  the  sea  weiti 
made  before  the  Romans  came  to  our  shore.  I  will  recall  the| 
description  of  Ca3sar  of  this  country  as  he  found  it.  He  says  :l 
"The  maritime  portion  is  inhabited  by  those  who  crossed  overltlwe 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgai,  for  warfare  and  plunder  (almost!  litt 
all  of  whom  are  called  by  the  names  of  those  States  from  which!  it 
they  sprang)  and  afterwards  settled  there  and  cultivated  the  I  it 
lands."  And  he  especially  notices,  in  Book  2,  Chapter  4,  that! 
Divitiacus  held  government  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  ofBto 
the  Suessiones  as  well  as  of  Britain,  so  that  his  government  I  Ij 
appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  island  when  Caesar  came.  ||  oc 
It  is  suggested  by  Dr  Guest  (Orig.  Celticce,  Vol.  ii.  p.  200)  that 
the  grand  earthwork  of  the  Wansdyke  was  made  to  defend  this 
Belgic  kingdom,  if  not  by  Divitiacus,  by  one  of  his  earliest 
successors,  and  therefore  was  in  existence  before  the  Roman 
invasion. 
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Holme  Earthworks. 


Now,  what  Caesar  says  of  the  southern  part  of  England 
having  been  colonised  by  the  Belgse  would  equally  apply  to  our 
northern  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  Caesar  strangers  had  been 
rushing  in  and  were  now  settled  on  the  coast.  As  the  Wans- 
dyke was  made  before  Caesar's  time  by  the  settlers  in  the  south, 
so  these  earthworks  were  made  by  our  earlier  invaders,  from 
whatever  part  they  may  have  come,  probably  from  the  north  of 
the  Elbe.  But  here  in  Norfolk  no  Wansdyke  was  needed. 
Here  the  danger  was  from  the  sea  against  future  invaders. 
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This  need  continued  through  the  Roman  times,  for  in  the 
midst  of  these  earlier  fortifications  the  Romans  made  their 
camp  at  Brancaster^  on  the  "Saxon  shore";  that  is  on  the 
shore  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  "  Saxons,"  the  common  name 
of  the  stranger  people.  Another  was  at  Garianonum  (Burgh) 
on  the  east  of  the  Iceni.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  danger  did 
not  cease  with  the  Roman  occupation. 

Nor  was  the  South  spared.  The  line  of  Roman  camps  made 
to  defend  the  northern  coast  was  continued  at  Richborough, 
Lymne,  and  Pevensey  for  southern  defence.  The  Roman 
occupation  no  doubt  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  the  raids  and 
settlements.  But  the  account  of  Caesar  seems  to  show  that 
invasion  and  settlement  was  going  on  before  the  Roman,  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Roman  decay.  If  then  I  may  venture 
an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  is  generally  received,  I 
suggest  that  it  was  at  the  time  before  Caesar's  landing,  and  in 
the  period  succeeding  it,  till  stopped  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves and  the  Roman  camps,  that  an  earlier  breed  of  North- 
men made  and  named  the  settlements.  If  so,  it  is  to  an  earlier 
intrusion  of  the  stranger  into  the  country  afterwards  called 
"East  Anglia"  that  we  owe  the  northern  nomenclature  that 
prevails  among  us.  The  raids  and  conquests  of  the  Northmen's 
army  after  800,  came  too  late  to  change  the  names  of  townships. 
The  country  had  then  long  been  conquered  and  governed  by 
the  Angles  and  its  nomenclature  fixed. 

By  some  writers,  however,  all  these  earthworks,  or  nearly 
all,  are  identified  with  the  comparatively  modern  "  Burhs " 
mentioned  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle'^  and  made  for  the  most  part 
by  Aelfrida,  the  Lady  of  Mercia.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inconsistent.  Those  were  made  to  defend  a  Saxon  settlement 
always  named.    Here  is   no  such  settlement  but  a  barren 

^  Bram  is  the  edge  or  margin  of  sea  and  the  land.  Max  Miiller,  Science  of 
Lcniffuagc,  2nd  series,  p.  217.  This  is  convertible  to  Bran,  thus  Bran-o-dunum 
(Brancaster)  is  the  fort  by  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  the  o  being  the  connecting 
vowel  inserted  between  the  nouns,  as  is  usual  in  Celtic  compounds.  Cf.  All-o- 
broges.  This  connecting  vowel,  rarely  preserved  in  Northern  Celtic,  is  treated 
of  by  Dr  Guest,  Orig.  Celt.  Vol.  ii.  p.  356,  357. 

-  Saxon  Chronicle.,  M.  E.  Series,  ii.  pp.  07,  71. 
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wastod  coast.  Holme  ha.s  its  bronze  implements,  and  Castleacr€ 
its  J>ritisli  urns,  and  it  is  to  the  British  period  the  road  and 
the  camps  should  ho  given. 

The  Padders  Way. 

From  the  enclosures  at  Holme  by  this  wild  shore,  once 
covered  with  primaeval  forest,  starts  the  Padders'  Way,  on  its 
lonely  course  into  the  south  folk  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Iceni. 
The  Way  goes  southward  up  the  range  of  hills,  which  I  have 
said  form  the  coastline,  and  soon  reaches  the  first  settlement  of 
the  early  Northmen  at  Ringstead,  a  name  given  by  the 
strangers,  from  their  old  home  in  Denmark,  the  burial  place 
of  their  kings\  The  village  itself  stands  on  the  later  Fen 
Eoad  Path.  The  older  road,  the  Padders'  Way,  avoids  this 
and  all  settlements,  and  goes  straight  to  its  first  fortress  at 
Castleacre.  On  leaving  Ringstead  it  asserts  itself  up  the 
hill  to  Neats  Ling,  a  green  road  with  hedges,  and  is  an 
object  well  marked  in  the  landscape.  It  is  lost  for  a  time 
in  the  fields,  but  was  perfect  in  1797  when  Milne  made  his 
map.  It  is  found  entire  for  a  mile  at  the  hamlet  of  Littleport 
in  Sedgeford  where  the  Docking  road  crosses  it.  At  Littleport 
is  the  "  magazine  "  built  by  Hamon  le  Strange  of  Hunstanton, 
one  of  a  great  royalist  family,  a  very  interesting  building  of  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  name  is  associated  with  roads — 
Littleport  in  Cambridgeshire  is  on  the  point  where  the  Akeman 
street  dips  into  the  fen,  and  Littleport  in  Lynn  is  at  "  High- 
gate  "  where  the  road  from  Gayton  ends  at  Gaywood.  The 
enclosures  have  erased  the  road  here  for  some  two  miles, 
except  beside  a  plantation  where  its  side  does  duty  for  the 
fence  bank  till  it  reaches  Fring  Cross.  This  word  Cross  does 
not  denote  a  way-side  Cross,  it  is  the  name  for  the  older  Cross- 
waysl  Similarly  the  crossing  of  the  Fosse  and  Watling  Street 
north  of  Rugby  is  High  Cross,  and  where  the  Ermine  Street 
is  passed  at  Tottenham  is  Tottenham  High  Cross,  and  nearer, 

1  See  The  Great  Fen  Road,  p.  129. 

2  See  Fen  Road,  p.  125,  for  High  Cross. 
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on  the  Fen  road  west  of  Dersingham  we  have  marked  on  a 
map  of  1826  High  Cross  where  a  road  passes  it. 

At  Fring  we  catch  a  grand  view  of  the  Way  as  it  goes 
over  the  chalk  downs.    I  give  a  section  of  it  (No.  3)  here  to 
show  its  form.    I  also  give  sections  (Nos.  4  and  5)  of  the  Fen 
i  Road  Path  at  Appleton  where  it  is  taken  through  a  cutting 
\  and  on  an  embankment,  to  show  the  care  and  skill  used  in 
I  its  construction.    We  have  no  example  of  this  on  the  Padders' 
Way. 


HORIZONTAL   h   VERTICAL  SCALE   4   FEET  -  1  INCH 


Section  of  Way  at  Fring  Eoad. 


At  Anmer,  half  way  to  Castleacre,  we  find  the  Way  guarded 
by  a  strong  earthwork^  consisting  of  a  circular  mound  and  dike 
filled  with  water. 

The  country  here  abounds  with  the  remains  of  settlers  on 
the  Way  which  this  earthwork  protected.     The  tumuli  on 

'  This  is  liable  to  be  missed — It  is  the  centre  of  an  osier  car. 

6—2 
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AiiiiKT  Minks,  and  Birchani  Heath  ',  namod  from  villages  some 
two  nii](is  on  (iithor  si(l(;  of  t\n)  Way,  arc  partly  effaced,  but 
that  by  the  crossing  of  the  Way  with  the  Harpley  Road  stands 
clear  ;uh1  rises  high  against  the  sky.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  road  and  is  like  that  still  left  near  on  the  Walton  fields 
A  plate  marked  Anmer  is  given  showing  the  Way  leaving  the 
Mink. 

Leaving  these  remains  of  its  early  inhabitants  which  are 
all  grouped  on  the  Way  it  continues  its  picturesque  course  still 
over  the  chalk  downs,  and  passing  some  slight  earthworks  at 
Westacre  High  House  it  reaches  Castleacre^. 

The  gigantic  earthworks  at  Castleacre,  still  remaining 
nearly  perfect,  were  made  to  guard  this  great  line  of  inland 
communication.  The  site  was  chosen  with  skill.  The  river 
Nar  runs  here  east  to  west.  The  two  hills  on  either  side  of 
it  come  near  the  river.  On  the  northern  slope,  at  the  point 
where  the  Way  runs  to  it,  and  turns  sharp  eastward  to  pass 
the  river  higher  up,  the  fort  was  made,  a  circular  mound, 
stronger  and  of  greater  elevation  to  the  north  against  the 
road,  with  deep  dikes  round  it.  On  the  south  is  a  rectangular 
enclosure  reaching  to  the  morass  on  the  river  bank.  These 
works  form  the  eastern  defence  of  the  ancient  village  site  from 
which  the  main  defence  is  entered.  This  site  was  guarded  on 
the  other  sides  by  a  fine  dike  and  vallum,  still  perfect,  except 
on  its  northern  side,  which  the  village  erased.  British  remains 
are  found  within  it.    Of  an  urn  I  give  a  sketch. 

Over  a  ford  of  the  river  on  the  south,  into  this  inclosure 
and  through  it,  to  join  the  Way  on  the  north,  ran  the  early 
road  from  S  waff  ham. 

The  road  from  the  camp  at  Narborough,  where  great  finds 
of  the  bronze  period  have  been  made,  came  here,  south  of  the 

^  See  Ordnance  Map  10  for  these. 

2  See  Fen  Road,  p.  113. 

3  The  road  from  Massingham  to  Grimstone  crosses  the  Padders'  Way.  To 
the  east  of  this  road  on  the  heath  are  circular  depressions  showing  the  site  of  a 
pre-historic  village,  and  in  a  gravel  pit  are  found  palaolithic  stone  celts  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  stag  horn  fashioned  to  a  pick,  as  found  at  Grimes  Graves. 
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river,  to  the  Padders'  Way,  and  within  a  mile  on  the  road  north 
of  the  river  is  the  Saxon  settlement  marked  by  its  extensive 
cemetery.  And  again  the  road  eastward,  from  the  British 
entrenchments  at  Mileham,  passing  by  a  small  Wood,  full  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  pre-historic  life,  ran  into  the  Padders' 
Way  a  few  yards  north  of  the  fortress.  All  these  met  at  Castle- 
acre  and  were  guarded  by  this  first  important  station  which 
protected  the  road  after  it  left  the  sea. 


Urn  found  at  Castleacre. 

It  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  remarked  that  the 
people  who  made  the  early  roads  also  made  fortifications  for 
their  defence.    I  will  give  examples. 

In  the  south  of  Shropshire  the  Salopian  Watling  Street  can 
be  traced  for  many  miles,  not  only  in  its  humble  course,  for  it 
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runs  some  -J  mile  from  the  highway,  but  by  the  names  of  the 
places  near  it.  There  is  Church  Stretton  and  other  variations 
of  Stretton  and  Stretford\  and  perhaps  of  greater  interest 
Yatton,  the  Way-town.  As  this  road  runs  south  and  approaches 
more  broken  ground  it  has  at  Stretton  on  either  side  two  very 
grand  forts.  That  to  the  east  is  Caradoc,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  rising  straight  from  the  plain,  and  on  its  head  is  seen  the 
circular  trench  of  the  camp  and  on  the  ridge  the  trenches 
which  gash  its  outline 2.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  are 
the  Bodbury  rings,  shewing  clear  on  the  Long  Mynd  mountains. 
These  two  works  stand  sentinels  to  guard  the  road  as  it 
approaches  a  country,  which  was  probably  more  unsettled.  On 
the  same  road,  within  two  miles,  is  another  camp.  Another 
Watling  Street,  which  runs  from  the  Tees  northward,  is 
fortified  on  either  side  by  many  camps  and  earthworks  which 
extend  quite  into  Koman  times.  Of  those  on  the  Icknield 
Street  we  have  to  speak  afterwards. 

The  clearest  example  of  this  fortifying  of  roads  is  nearer 
home  and  of  great  importance :  the  earthworks  at  Bungay  were 
made  to  guard  the  ford  over  the  Stone  Street,  the  ancient  way 
from  the  Venta  Icenorum  to  the  sea.  Bungay^  is  the  Fort-Ford  ; 
Bun  is  the  British  for  a  raised  mound,  and  equivalent  almost 
to  Dun.  In  East  Anglia  it  is  not  uncommon,  we  have  both 
Bunwell  and  Bunfield.  Gay,  of  course,  is  Way*.  The  relative 
position  of  the  earthworks  to  the  ford  makes  this  explanation 
of  the  name  the  more  certain.    The  road  turns  sharp  westward 

^  Stretford  road  is  the  local  name  of  the  Fen  path  between  Appleton  and 
Shernborne,  an  important  piece,  from  which  sections  are  taken.  See  Fen  Eoad 
Path,  p.  126. 

2  The  tradition  in  the  country  is  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  of 
Caractacus. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  writers  of  authority  distort  names — Bungay  is 
attributed  by  Dr  Isaac  Taylor  in  Words  and  Places  to  be  Bongue,  a  good  ford,  a 
purely  French  name  for  a  British  fort  of  early  date. 

I  have  discovered  that  this  interchange  of  G  —  and  W  —  in  Norfolk 
names  was  referred  to  by  Mr  Gurdon  in  his  essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Castle  of  Norwich,  written  in  the  year  1728. 
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over  the  ford  of  the  Waveney,  and  goes  straight  up  the  hill, 
and  turns  southward  under  the  fort. 

But  to  return  to  Castleacre,  and  its  makers.  Mr  Harrod 
Castles  and  Abbeys,  page  105,  in  his  examination  "  of  the 
south  and  west  defences  of  the  village  area  found  a  large 
quantity  of  pottery  of  undoubted  Roman  make — some  of  the 
flanges  and  necks  of  ollse  are  still  in  my  possession."  This 
and  Blomfield's  Notices  of  Coins  of  Vespasian  and  Constantine 
proved  to  Mr  Harrod  that  the  west  bank  was  of  Roman  con- 
struction. But  the  finding  of  a  few  inconsiderable  bits  of  Roman 
pottery  scarcely  establishes  this.  Mr  Bloom  who  was  vicar  for 
many  years  of  the  parish  and  a  very  careful  observer,  in  his 
history  of  Castleacre  puts  the  case  with  more  reason  ;  he  says^: 
"  The  simple  fact  of  a  few  coins  and  other  articles  of  Roman 
handicraft  having  occasionally  though  rarely  been  brought  to 
light  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  whilst  they  indicate  its 
proximity  does  not  by  any  means  authorize  us  to  appropriate 
the  precise  place  of  Roman  sojournment," 

In  my  opinion,  Castleacre  is  in  its  entirety  British  and 
early  British,  like  the  road  which  it  protects.  Roman  camps 
were  always  made  on  a  fixed  plan.  They  were  square  or  in  later 
imperial  times  rectangular.  They  had  their  four  gates,  their 
principia  and  their  other  roadways.  Every  arm  of  the  service 
had  its  proper  and  fixed  place  within  the  enclosure.  And  all 
this,  whether  the  camp  was  a  temporary  work,  made  on  the 
march,  or  fixed.  To  add  an  irregular  piece  to  a  British  earth- 
work was  contrary  to  their  practice  and  impossible  for  their 
arrangement — on  the  contrary  they  formed  encampments  some 
2  to  4  miles  from  the  earlier  British  settlements,  as  at  Bran- 
caster  near  Holme,  Caister  near  Venta  Icenorum  (Norwich)  and 
Caistor  by  Yarmouth  near  Burgh.  If  there  is  a  Roman  en- 
campment attached  to  guard  the  central  portion  of  the  Way  it 
would  be  the  Roman  encampments  of  Ashill,  on  which  so  large 
a  number  of  Roman  urns  were  found,  but  this  would  seem 
rather  to  be  a  fortified  settlement  than  a  camp. 

1  Bloom's  Notices,  Historical  and  A^itiquarian,  of  the  Castle  and  Priory  of 
Castleacre,  p.  88. 
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I  liavt!  Hilid  "  Way"  on  reaching  CasUcacre  turns  east-  | 
ward  at  right  angles  in  order  to  obtain  a  place  nriore  convenient  f 
for  passage  over  the  river.  I  have  found  this  to  be  its  ordinary  ; 
habit ;  having  overcome  the  difficulty  it  goes  straight  on  its  i 
course  again ^  Our  Way  clears  the  river  at  Newton  some  two 
miles  above  the  earthworks  of  Castleacre  and  goes  southwards 
for  some  hundred  yards.  It  is  then  lost.  Here  and  at  Ringstead 
are  the  only  two  breaks.  At  Ringstead  the  course,  though  for  a 
short  time  obliterated,  can  be  supplied  with  certainty,  but  here 
there  is  some  opening  for  doubt.  I  will  try  to  mend  the  gap 
and  give  my  reason  for  the  manner  of  doing  it.  I  will  ask  you 
to  refer  to  the  one-inch  ordnance  map^,  for  in  the  map  annexed 
to  this  paper  I  have  feared  to  cause  confusion  by  inserting 
additional  names.  You  will  see  on  the  ordnance  map  the  short 
line  of  the  road  which  remains  after  the  turn  southward;  pro- 
duced, this  line  will  meet  the  undoubted  line  of  the  Padders' 
Way,  where  it  passes  the  G.  E.  R.  I  take  that  as  a  useful 
point.  On  this  line  are  marked  Little  Palgrave,  Great  Palgrave, 
and  Palgrave  Hall.  At  Palgrave  Hall  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
Way  itself  All  these  are  in  a  straight  course  from  Newton, 
where  the  road  turns  south.  Now,  I  take  it  that  this  is  the 
path  of  the  Padders'  Way  now  utterly  obliterated,  and  I  give 
a  reason  additional  to  the  line  being  direct  from  point  to  point. 
Further  down  the  undoubted  track  of  the  Way  is  a  manor 
house,  called  Pety-gard — in  Blomfield  it  is  written  Padegates, 
pathgate,  clearly  the  manor  of  the  "  pathway.'*'  Similarly  I 
would  suggest  that  Palgrave  is  Pathgrave,  and  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  word  Palgrave,  I  would  compare  the  name  of  the 
great  fortification,  the  Pfahlgrahen,  between  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  which  divided  Germany  from  the  Roman  Empire. 
There  the  first  half  of  the  word,  pfahl,  has  a  different  deri- 
vation, from  palus  a  stake :  but  the  latter  half,  shews  grahe  or 

^  This  habit  of  early  roads  turning  abruptly  at  right  angles  in  face  of  diffi- 
culty to  seek  an  easier  passage  was  observed  by  Mr  McLangham,  "  Memoir  of 
the  Northern  Watling  Street,"  p.  19,  Ai-ch.  Inst.  He  mentions  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  in  the  fosse  between  Bath  and  Cirencester,  where  it  is  repeatedly 
done  up  the  stream  as  in  the  Padders'  Way. 
Map  182. 
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grave  used  as  here,  for  an  artificial  cutting,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  fortification  or  as  in  Bygrave  on  the  Icknield  Way 
for  a  road. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  this  name  we  have  the  additional 
•  evidence  of  the  pre-historic  remains  with  which  both  Swaffham 
I  and  Sporle  abound.    I  have  bronze  instruments  and  stone 
;  arrow-heads  found  at  Sporle,  and  one  of  the  rarest  stone  celts 
from  Swaffham  was  only  last  year  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  at  the  Bateman  sale. 
,        After  passing  the  Railway  the  Road  forms  the  "  Procession^ 
i  Lane"  which  has  the  manor  of  Padegates,  mentioned  above, 
on  its  eastern  side.    Leaving  the  village  of  North  Pickenham, 
'  where  it  has  to  contend  with  a  stream  which  here  runs  parallel 
to  the  Way,  it  turns  sharp  eastward,  and,  clearing  the  river 
by  a  ford,  goes  again   on   its   southern   course,  this  time 
doing  duty  for  a  main  way  called  "  Walsingham  Way."  Tradi- 
tion gives  to  many    Ways  in   Norfolk  the   fame   of  being 
Pilgrims'  Ways,  leading  to  Walsingham.   There  seems  no  reason 
\  here  for  this  distinction,  but  it  shows  that  the  road  in  question 
was  always  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    A  little 
further  on  its  course  is  again  embarrassed  by  a  stream  and 
marshy  and  hilly  ground  around  the  Church  of  Threxton.  I 
have  here  made  great  effort,  by  scouring  and  examining  the 
surroundings,  to  find  any  trace  of  a  Way  going  to  the  north  of 
the  stream  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  one.  The 
Way  goes  over  the  stream  and  turns  immediately,  as  its  custom 
is,  east  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  goes  for  its  whole  length 
southward. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  road  in  all  its  course, 
as  forming  a  centre  of  communication  for  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Iceni,  even  greater  than  the  meeting  of  the  Ways  at  Castleacre. 
This  importance  is  marked  by  the  local  names.  The  country  is 
called  the  "  Way  land,"  and  the  Hundred  takes  the  name  from 
it.     Close  by  its  course  is  Watton,  the  "Way-town,"  in  the 

^  Corrupted  into  Sessions  Lane.  The  road  here  divides  Swaffham  and 
Sporle  and  the  procession  beating  the  bounds  between  the  two  parishes  went 
down  this  lane. 
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cciilic  ut'  the  Way  Land.  And  the  map  will  show  that  the 
roads  here  come,  as  at  Castleacre,  from  all  sides\  The  first  joins: 
the  Padders'  Way  at  South  Pickenham  at  the  point  where  the  • 
road  turns  eastward  over  the  ford.  This  is  the  great  road 
running  through  the  settlements  of  Hilborough  and  Ickburgh, 
names  suggestive  of  early  defences.  Another  road  comes  from 
Thetford,  joining  the  Padders'  Way  at  the  turn  which  it  takes 
at  Little  Cressingham  through  Threxton,  and  a  third  joins  at  a 
point  south-east  of  the  mound  and  dyke  and  the  great  earth- 
works of  Buckenham.  The  whole  of  these  junctions  as  it  were 
make  the  district  important  in  early  days  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, and  it  must  have  been,  like  the  heaths  of  Anmer 
and  Bircham,  thickly  populated  in  pre-historic  times.  Just 
where  the  road  turns  off  from  it  to  the  south-east  at  Little 
Cressingham,  was  found^  close  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the 
year  1849,  the  burial  place  of  a  chief  with  his  armour  and  gold 
breast  plate  and  dagger,  all  evidently  Celtic.  At  Threxton 
nearer  Watton,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Thomas  Barton  adjoining 
the  Padders'  Way,  has  been  found  from  time  to  time  a  large 
quantity  of  bronze  and  stone  implements. 

When  "  The  W^ay  "  turns  south  from  the  Watton  Road  it 
goes  six  miles  to  Wretham,  with  the  early  tracks  on  it  clearly 
defined,  but  with  no  sound  of  traffic.  It  still  avoids  villages, 
and  many  pleasant  days  I  have  passed  in  examining  its  path  in 
the  sandy  heaths  and  pine  woods,  through  which  it  silently 
runs,  looking  forward  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr  Tillett  and  his 
family  at  the  "  Eagle,"  at  Stone  Bridge,  Wretham. 

In  this  stretch  it  presents  no  noticeable  point.  The  soil  is 
barren  land  with  deep  depressions,  w^hich  have  in  the  past  been 
filled  with  water.  One  of  these  gives  its  name  to  Merton, 
Mereton  the  home  of  the  noble  Earl  from  whom  I  have  received 
much  kindness  in  these  researches.  Wretham  has  been  my 
base  for  the  careful  and  ever  doubtful  examination  of  its  course 

^  I  have  placed  on  the  map  by  a  brown  colour  the  attendant  roads  that  join 
the  Way,  and  I  have  also  coloured  green  the  '*  Wayland  "  as  it  is  now  defined  by 
the  Hundred. 

2  For  a  full  description  of  this  find  see  Norfolk  Archceology,  Vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
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to  its  end.  Wretliam  on  the  Way  has  strong  marks  of  its  early 
inhabitants.  In  the  meres  to  which  I  have  referred  have  been 
found  the  Lake  dwellings  of  our  ancestors,  and  there  are  their 
works  in  bronze.  And  to  these  times  may  the  making  of  our 
road  be  referred.  For  where  the  people  were  there  would  be 
the  road,  and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  nowhere  on  the  Road 
itself  have  Roman  remains  been  found. 

We  will  now  take  our  survey  from  Wretham.  The  Road 
goes  under  the  Railway  Bridge  with  a  slight  turn  eastward  and 
then  south-east  over  the  heath,  passing  on  its  western  side  at 
some  distance  the  settlement  of  Roudham. 

There  a  road  crosses  it  from  Suffolk,  travelling  by  Thetford 
and  Wymondham  to  the  earthworks  of  the  Iceni  at  Norwich, 
and  having,  as  the  custom  is,  its  forts  at  Thetford  and  Wymond- 
ham and  near  it  the  fine  British  earthworks  at  Buckenham. 
The  Way  then  passes  on  to  the  river  Thet  in  a  clearly  defined 
track,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  it  cleared 
the  Rivers,  the  Thet  and  the  Little  Ouse.  The  country  is  too 
fenny  for  a  ford  and  the  banks  lie  too  low  and  have  no  signs  of 
a  bridge.  It  must  have  been  by  planks  and  stakes,  but  of  these 
there  are  no  remains. 

The  path  of  the  road  from  Wretham  to  this  point,  through 
an  avenue  of  firs  and  over  the  wildest  heath  laud,  is  perhaps 
its  most  picturesque  part.  (See  plate  entitled  "  On  the  Heath, 
Wretham.")  Even  to  trace  its  line  upon  the  map  running 
straight  through  this  barren  country  gives  us  a  feeling  of 
surprise  and  interest :  and  as  one  sits  by  its  side  and  rests,  one 
thinks  of  the  path  from  the  sea  from  which  it  has  come,  of 
its  early  travellers  and  their  tribal  government,  their  wars, 
their  religion  and  their  daily  life,  all  past  and  with  no  record 
save  by  its  material  remains. 

From  the  Thet  to  the  Little  Ouse,  the  track  is  hard  to  find, 
but  fortunately  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  this  district  was  made 
as  early  as  1837  ^  and  this  must  be  our  guide.  The  W^ay  is 
clearly  shown  on  it  over  the  hill  from  the  river  Thet  to  the 
Little  Ouse.    After  passing  this  river  into  Suffolk  it  reappears 

^  North  Norfolk  was  completed  in  1824. 
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ilirouj^^h  the  rough  low  ground  and  ascends  tlie  hill  to  tho 
junction,  where  a  road  leaves  it,  going  by  Fakcnham  Wood. 
Of  tliis  branch  afterwards.  The  "  Padders'  Way "  is  marked 
from  this  point  on  the  map  of  1837  over  the  Heath  for  some 
four  miles  to  where  the  Hornington  and  Barmingham  road 
crosses  it.  But  no  vestige  of  it  exists  till  it  has  nearly  reached 
this  crossing.  There  are  two  cottages  there  marked  on  the 
map  of  1837,  and  the  woman  who  lives  in  one  of  them  is  the 
daughter  of  the  old  tenant,  and  her  father  has  often  talked  of 
the  heath  and  the  inclosure  and  remembered  the  Padders'  Way 
running  down  the  garden.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Parish 
of  Bardwell,  and,  in  making  the  hedge  down  this  boundary,  a 
small  portion  of  the  side  of  the  road  was  left  as  a  bank,  and  the 
edge  of  it  for  some  distance  remains.  The  grandson,  an  in- 
telligent lad,  told  us  that,  in  ploughing,  the  soil  some  15  feet 
from  the  hedge  is  found  to  be  sandy,  but  the  field  is  stiff  land  : 
this  extends  through  several  fields.  Such  indications  are  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  of  this  part  of  its  course. 
Southward  of  the  cross-road  the  map  indicates  its  course  for 
a  mile  in  the  direction  between  Stanton  and  Bardwell,  and 
there  all  record  of  it  ends. 

I  said  there  was  a  branch  which  left  it  after  the  crossing  of 
the  Little  Ouse  by  Fakenham  Wood.  This  is  a  made  road  and 
for  some  time  I  took  it  to  be  the  course  of  the  Way.  It  runs 
with  a  slight  break  down  to  Bardwell  and  onwards  south  as  an 
ordinary  highway  to  Ixworth\  Here  the  country  was  early 
settled,  and  to  guard  the  road  and  its  end,  they  made  the 
large  encampment  at  Fakenham  close  to  the  river  and  marked 
"Burnt  Hall  Plantation"  on  the  Ordnance  Map.    See  Section  6. 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  road  and  also  to  the  west  of  it 
at  Lakenheath  and  Mildenhall  the  country  is  full  of  remains  of 
the  stone  and  bronze  ages,  many  of  which  are  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  J.  Evans  I 

1  The  Watling  Street  is  divided  at  Canterbury ;  one  path  to  Eichborough, 
another  to  Dover,  and  a  third  to  Lymne. 

2  Joseph  Warren  of  Ixworth,  a  travelling  clockmaker,  made  a  fine  collection 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Evans.  See  the  volumes  on  Stone  and 
Bronze  Implements  and  coins. 
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Such  remains  are  not  found  in  any  abundance  further 
south,  which  may  perhaps  show  that  the  road  ended  in  a  rich 
and  populous  country. 

SECTIONS 


aogTH  SIDE  ^   3^^:^^  ,  north  side 


Fakenham,  Suffolk.    Transverse  section  of  Camp. 


To  this  north-west  division  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Iceni  the 
Icknield  Way  came  through  Icklingham  in  a  straight  line 
north-eastward  till  it  reached  a  point  within  six  miles  of  the  last 
traced  point  of  the  Padders'  Way^  (see  map  to  this  paper).  The 
two  roads  come  up  here  into  the  same  country,  and  though 
their  connection  is  not  clearly  traceable  they  probably  formed 
communication  the  one  with  the  other,  the  great  War  Path  of 
the  Iceni  ^  with  our  own  Way.  If  so  the  Padders'  road  may  be 
the  path  to  the  sea  of  the  Great  Icknield  Way,  as  the  other 
road,  "the  Street"  before  treated  of,  was  the  path  to  the  sea 
of  the  Great  Fen  Road.  This  is  only  a  suggestion,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  map  perhaps  makes  it  almost  certain. 


Attendant  Roads'^. 

These  are  but  slightly  less  important  than  those  I  have 
described.  They  unite  the  great  roads  and  complete  the  system 
of  track  ways  of  the  Iceni;  a  reference  to  the  map  clearly  shows 

1  In  the  Map  of  Suffolk  the  line  of  the  Icknield  Way  is  continued  by  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Hundreds  of  Lackford  and  Blackborne  straight  to  the  Little 
Ouse  south  of  Thetford.  If  this  defines  its  later  path  it  goes  within  six  miles 
only  of  the  Padders'  Way.  The  ridge  of  hills  which  joins  the  two  ways  teems 
with  British  remains.  To  the  east  of  the  road  are  tumuli  and  to  the  west  the 
Seven  Hills  (tumuli)  are  visible  from  the  whole  county. 

2  The  name  in  Anglo  Saxon  charters  is  Icenhilde  Wey.  Wey  is  clear  and 
Hilde  is  war  battle — thus  the  war-path  of  the  Iceni. 

^  I  consider  the  Fen  Road  Path  was  made  after  the  system  of  the  Padders' 
Way  was  formed.  By  the  map  it  seems  to  cut  its  path  northward  and  therefore 
to  be  later  than,  and  independent  of  the  older  system.  This  part  therefore  does 
not  treat  directly  of  the  Fen  Road  Path. 
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tliis.  The  Padders'  Way  is  coloured  red,  the  Fen  Road  blue,  and 
the  attendant  roads  are  coloured  brown. 

The  first  in  importance,  for  it  is  almost  a  chief  road  itself,  is 
the  one  that  joins  the  road  from  Gay  ton  to  Gay  wood  \  It  is 
the  great  coast  road  and  goes  from  this  junction  northwards  to 
Woptton  (Woodton)  through  the  forest  which  has  its  ancient 
remains  in  Reffley  Wood,  by  the  "  Gap  "  still  called  Wootton 
Gap-,  made  to  allow  the  road  to  pass.  It  then  passes  northward 
over  the  heath  till  it  gains  a  kind  of  promontory,  on  which  the 
great  fort  was  made  to  protect  it  at  Rising.  This  grand  earth- 
work overlooking  the  road  is  on  the  same  plan  as  Castleacre 
but  the  moats  cut  in  sand  have  a  grander  outline.  Here  have 
been  found  several  bronze  pahlstaves,  marking  the  early  origin 
of  the  settlement V  and  not  one  Roman  coin,  urn,  or  remains  of 
any  kind.  It  was  no  doubt  deserted  when  the  early  Celt  was 
driven  inland,  and  the  few  Roman  remains  at  Castleacre  merely 
point  to  a  slight  occupation  by  that  people  of  the  earlier  works. 
I  have  already  described  these  earthworks  and  the  village 
defences^ 

As  at  Castleacre,  the  fort  is  placed  where  the  road  turns. 
The  road  thence  goes  down  the  hill  over  the  head  of  what  was 
an  arm  of  the  Wash,  now  dry,  and  immediately  on  its  gaining 
the  high  land  on  the  opposite  heath  we  find  a  Roman  settle- 
ment, w^here  urns  of  a  beautiful  blue  clay  were  found  in  a  gravel 
pit,  which  are  now  at  Sandringham.  The  original  British  road 
is  seen  here  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Turnpike  Road 
and  nearly  parallel  with  it.  This  is  lost  in  a  mile  or  two  but 
the  road  goes  on  its  way  as  a  highway.  It  branches  eastward  to 
the  Padders'  Way,  crossing  the  Fen  Road  Path  at  Dersingham 
by  the  Ling.  It  passes  Snettisham,  which  furnishes  bronze 
weapons  and  ancient  pottery^,  and  there  again  it  branches  off  to 
the  Padders'  Way  crossing,  as  it  must  need  do,  the  Fen  Road 

1  See  Great  Fen  Road,  p.  115. 

2  Fodderstone  Gap  near  Shouldham  is  another  instance  of  the  name,  the 
Cutting  of  the  Wood  for  the  Way,  for  it  could  not  be  a  Gap  through  hills. 

2  See  Norwich  Volume  of  the  Arch.  Institute,  1847,  p.  xxvi. 

4  See  Castle  Rising,  "The  Barons,  the  Borough,  the  Franchise,"  by  E.  M.  B. 

^  Norwich  Museum, 
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path  at  Sedgeford.  This  attendant  way  passes  by  no  early 
settlement  from  Rising  to  its  end  at  Heacham.  There  it  bends 
to  form  its  last  link  to  the  Fen  Road  Path  and  the  Way  at 
Ringstead.  I  have  spent  some  pains  on  this  coast  road  on 
account  of  its  importance  and  the  interest  of  the  remains  on  it. 
It  may  be  considered  to  begin  again  at  Holme,  where  it  starts 
from  the  head  of  the  Padders'  Way  going  under  the  camp  at 
Brancaster  to  the  earthworks  at  Warham. 

Several  other  attendant  ways  have  been  indicated  as  we 
passed  them  in  the  paper.  One  passes  through  Massingham 
Heath,  another  through  Anmer.  At  Castleacre  there  are  the 
roads  from  Narboro,  one  on  the  north  of  the  Nar  having  on  it 
the  Saxon  settlement  and  cemetery,  and  the  other  south  of  the 
river,  this  last  directly  joining  the  two  forts:  another  comes 
from  Mileham.  At  Watton  a  whole  group  goes  into  the  Way- 
land,  and  south  is  the  road  from  Thetford  to  Wymondham. 
Further  still  southward  the  road  by  the  fort  at  Fakenham. 

This  system  seems  to  show  one  design  made  by  a  great 
people  on  their  settlement  in  the  country  after  their  invasion 
and  conquest. 

The  forts  at  Castleacre  and  Castle  Rising  being  similar  in 
plan  and  character  on  distant  parts  of  the  system  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  one  dominant  race,  perhaps  by  the  same  that 
made  the  Icknield  Way,  and  the  grand  dikes  and  gigantic 
earthworks^  on  it,  perhaps  also  the  same  that  surprised  Csesar  by 
their  war  chariots,  for  war  chariots  required  roads  for  their 
passage.  Again  there  is  a  line  of  forts  which  fringed  the  coast 
on  one  scheme  of  inner  and  outer  works  by  the  shore,  and  all 
lying  in  line  of  communication  with  each  other,  from  Rising  to 
Warham. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  set  out  and  show 
that  these  great  Ways  from  the  inland  country  to  the  sea  with 
their  attendant  roads  and  guarded  fortresses  were  the  result  of 
one  well  considered  system,  the  work  of  one  people  and  nearly 
of  one  time. 

1  Dr  Guest.  There  were  six  gigantic  earthworks  in  80  miles.  Orip.  Gelt. , 
Vol.  II.  pp.  240,  241. 
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The  following  communication  by  Dr  M.  R.  James,  who! 
was  unable  to  be  present  through  ill-health,  was  taken  as  read. 

On  the  Wall  Paintings  in  Willingham  Church. 

The  series  of  wall-paintings  discovered  during  the  recent 
restoration  of  Willingham  Church  does  not,  interesting  as  it  is, 
call  for  a  particularly  long  description.  The  paintings  are  for 
the  most  part  easily  decipherable — at  least  for  those  who  have 
any  experience  at  all  in  such  matters :  and  they  conform — save 
in  one  respect — to  types  already  well  known.  This  fact  does 
not  rob  them  of  their  value ;  it  may  rather  help  us  towards 
determining  their  origin,  in  the  future. 

Before  we  stud}^  the  pictures,  however,  we  should,  I  think, 
express  our  lively  appreciation  of  the  very  great  amount  of 
skill  and  pains  which  have  been  spent  by  the  Rector, 
Mr  Watkins,  in  laying  them  bare  and  in  preserving  and 
photographing  them.  He  has  set  an  example  which  other 
clergymen,  to  whom  it  may  fall  to  make  similar  discoveries, 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  ^ 

The  paintings  which  are  to  be  described  are  all  on  the  nave 
walls  of  the  Church.  We  will  look  at  these  walls  one  by  one, 
and  take  stock  of  what  we  find  upon  them. 

I.  East  Wall.  The  Last  Judgment,  as  usual,  is  found 
here.  The  figure  of  the  Judge,  of  the  Virgin  and  St  John 
Baptist  interceding  and  of  the  attendant  angels  with  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  have  disappeared.  The  complete 
figure  of  an  angel  with  a  trumpet,  and  the  arm  of  the  other, 
remain.  There  remain,  on  either  side  of  the  crown  of  the 
chancel  arch,  figures  rising  from  their  graves :  then  on  the 
spectator's  left,  the  nude  souls  of  the  Blessed  being  ushered 
into  Paradise  by  St  Peter,  while  on  the  right,  the  Lost  are 
hurried  into  the  monstrous  jaws  of  Hell.    The  pictures  of 

1  Mr  Watkins  has  been  so  kind  as  to  read  my  proofs  and  correct  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  paintings  the  impressions  I  had  received  of  them  in 
two  or  three  visits.  He  has  also  added  the  substance  of  a  note  on  the  paintings 
on  the  South  aisle. 
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Heaven  and  Hell  are  carried  a  little  round  the  corner  on  to 
the  North  and  South  walls  respectively. 
This  painting  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

II.    South  Wall,  from  East. 

1.  The  Visitation.  The  Virgin,  on  the  left,  is  greeted  by 
St  EHzabeth.  Both  figures  are  nimbed :  the  Virgin's  head  is 
bare  and  her  hair  flows  over  her  shoulders.  St  Elizabeth's 
head  is  covered.  On  the  left  of  the  Virgin's  head  is  a  scroll 
inscribed  Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum;  by  St  Elizabeth  is 
another,  inscribed  Benedicta  tu  es  in  mulierihus. 

This  is  again  a  fifteenth-century  painting,  and  seems  rather 
early  in  that  century.  The  subject  is  not  an  especially  common 
one  in  mural  paintings. 

2.  The  wall  all  round  and  below  this  picture  is  covered 
with  a  rich  diaper  work  of  roses  and  dark  conventional  flowers 
on  a  red  ground,  interspersed  with  shields.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  North  wall. 

One  shield  is  below  the  feet  of  St  Elizabeth,  on  the 
right.  It  bears  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ  and  the  Crown  of 
Thorns. 

The  next  shield  is  that  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ 
represented  by  the  wounded  Hands,  Feet,  and  Heart. 

The  third  bears  the  Tau-shaped  Cross  and  two  scourges. 

This  diaper  work  seems  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century : 
at  least  it  is  earlier  than  the  other  paintings. 

8.  Between  the  two  last  shields  is  a  fragment  of  another 
fifteenth-century  painting,  oblong  in  shape,  of  which  only  the 
lower  end  remains.  On  it  we  see  the  drapery  of  a  large  figure 
surrounded  by  rays,  a  cloud  on  the  right,  and  a  crowned  demi- 
angel  below  the  feet :  enough,  in  short,  to  show  that  the 
subject  was  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  have  been  painted,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  black  letter. 
Part  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  legible  to  me,  but  none 
of  the  others.  For  the  position  in  which  we  find  them,  we 
may  compare  that  of  the  late  paintings  of  the  Shields  of  the 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Yoh.  IX.  7 
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PatriarcliH  in  West  Walton  Church.  They  are  painted,  as 
Mr  Watkins  tells  me,  over  tlie  Apostles,  and  are  therefore  the 
latest  work  we  have  to  deal  with. 

5.  Above  the  shield  of  the  Five  Wounds,  and  rather  to 
the  left,  are  the  remains  of  a  colossal  figure  coarsely  drawn. 
From  other  more  complete  figures  which  we  shall  encounter, 
we  can  tell  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
painted  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  after  the  present 
roof,  which  is  dated  1613. 

Two  more  figures  of  the  Apostles  come  next.  One  of  these 
is  St  James  the  Less. 

6.  Westernmost  on  this  wall  are  three  female  figures, 
somewhat  smaller  in  scale  and  somewhat  less  coarsely  drawn 
than  the  Apostles,  but  not  materially  removed  from  them  in 
date. 

These  figures  are  in  some  respects  the  most  unusual  and 
interesting  part  of  the  paintings  in  the  Church. 
They  represent 

(1)  Faith  holding  a  chalice  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
cross  in  the  left. 

(2)  Hope  with  an  anchor  by  her. 

(3)  Charity  with  two  naked  children  nestling  in  her  robe. 
III.    North  wall,  from  west. 

1.  The  three  remaining  Virtues  are  the  first  figures  on 
this  wall.  They  are  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and  Justice :  the 
Moral  Virtues,  as  opposed  to  the  Theological :  J ustice  is  the 
only  one  plainly  visible,  and,  as  usual,  she  holds  the  scales. 
Prudence  has  a  mirror. 

2.  Parts  of  five  out  of  the  six  figures  of  Apostles  who 
originally  occupied  this  wall  are  also  visible.  The  easternmost 
seems  to  be  St  James  the  Great :  another  of  St  Simon  with 
his  saw :  but  none  of  the  others  are,  to  me  at  least,  certainly 
identifiable. 

3.  The  first  painting,  of  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century 
work,  is  one  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  figure  of 
St  George  is  almost  wholly  gone:  but  in  the  upper  I.  corner 
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the  city  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Egypt  looking  out  from 
it  are  visible.  Below  is  the  broken  lance  :  the  dragon  and  the 
horse's  legs  are  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  Princess  and  lamb  are 
decipherable  also. 

4.  Next  comes  a  tall  narrow  picture  of  St  Christopher: 
staff  in  hand,  Child  Christ  on  shoulder,  and  water  and  fishes 
about  his  feet.  This  is,  as  regards  style,  the  oldest  painting 
in  the  nave,  and  might  be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
timbers  of  the  roof  have  interfered  with  it ;  also  the  diaper- 
work  is  discernible  under  it,  and  must  therefore  be  older.  The 
position  is  the  right  one  for  a  picture  of  St  Christopher,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  on  the  north  wall.  But  normally  the  saint  is 
placed  directly  opposite  the  south  door,  so  as  to  be  the  first 
object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  worshipper  should  fall  when  he 
entered  the  Church. 

5.  The  Annunciation  comes  next  to  this.  .  It  belongs  to 
the  same  series  as  the  Visitation  on  the  S.  wall.  The  Angel 
is  on  the  left,  and  has  the  usual  scroll,  with  Aae  gracia  plena 
dominus  {tecum) :  on  the  Virgin's  scroll  is  Ecce  ancilla  domini, 
fiat  (mihi  secundum  verbum  tiium). 

At  this  point  the  diaper-work  of  roses  interspersed  with 
shields  recommences. 

The  shields  which  remain  are : 

(1)  party  per  pale :  on  the  dexter  side  apparently  a 
bear  (?),  and  on  the  sinister  a  lion  rampant  gides. 

(2)  Gides,  three  crowns  07\  for  Ely.    The  crown  in  base 
has  a  sceptre  in  it. 

6.  Above  this  are  the  remains  of  a  draped  figure  of  fif- 
teenth century  work,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing.  It  is 
likely  enough  to  have  belonged  to  another  scene  in  the  life 
of  the  Virgin. 

We  will  now  arrange  the  paintings  in  order  of  time. 

1.    Fom^teenth  century. 

Diaper-work  with  shields.  N.  and  S.  walls. 

St  Christopher.  N.  wall. 

St  George  and  the  Dragon.        S.  wall. 

7-2 
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2.    Fifteenth  century. 


The  Annunciation. 
The  Visitation. 
The  Assumption. 
(Fragmentary  subject.) , 
The  Last  Judgment. 


N.  and  S.  walls. 


W.,  N.  and  S.  walls. 


3.    Seventeenth  century  {after  1613). 


The  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  Virtues. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 


N.  and  S.  walls. 


These  paintings  may  all  of  them  be  called  devotional  in 
character,  save  the  diaper- work  and  shields,  which  are  decorative. 
This  devotional  class  of  paintings  form  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  extant  material.  The  other  great  category  is  the 
historical  or  didactic,  which  consists  in  the  presentment  of  a 
considerable  series  of  scenes  from  the  Bible  or  from  the  life  of  a 
saint.  The  frescoes  in  St  John's  and  St  Anselm's  Chapels  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  the  Eton  and  Winchester  paintings 
lately  described  by  me,  are  leading  specimens  of  this  class. 
But  the  St  Georges,  St  Christophers,  Joys  of  the  Virgin  and 
Last  Judgments  are  all  intended  to  excite  the  devotion  of 
worshippers  or  to  point  some  allusion  in  a  preacher's  discourse ; 
or,  again,  they  stand  there  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made,  or  as 
the  expression  of  the  affection  felt,  by  some  parishioner  or 
curate,  to  the  person  represented. 

When  we  find  them  in  churches  which  either  belonged  to 
some  large  religious  house  or  were  near  neighbours  of  such  an 
establishment,  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  they  were  executed 
by  some  member  of  the  monastery  in  question.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  a  monk  who  had  some  facility  in  painting  was 
specially  deputed  to  go  round  the  churches  of  his  district  from 
time  to  time  and  either  execute  fresh  orders  or  touch  up  old 
and  faded  frescoes.  I  have  never  yet  lighted  upon  any  evidence 
which  proved  this  :  it  is  merely  a  guess,  though  it  is  a  sufficiently 
common  and  probable  one. 

In  the  present  case  one  would  naturally  imagine  that  the 
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Pre-Reformation  paintings  at  Willingham  were  executed  by  a 
monk  from  the  neighbouring  Priory  of  Ely. 

[Since  the  above  paintings  were  discovered,  the  restoration 
of  the  S.  aisle  has  been  taken  in  hand.  Here  the  following 
remains  have  been  discovered  : 

(1)  In  the  west  wall,  in  a  lancet  window  blocked  up 
when  the  aisle  was  extended  in  cent,  xiv.,  are  remains  of  scroll- 
work, and  two  figures,  one  on  either  side  of  the  window,  of 
female  saints :  one  has  a  book,  the  other  a  palm  branch. 
Mr  C.  E.  Keyser  dates  them  at  1250. 

(2)  Many  remains  of  painting  on  the  S.  walls,  chiefly 
consisting  of  frames  with  black  letter  inscriptions.] 


The  Secretary  exhibited  :  (1)  a  collection  of  pottery  and 
fragments  of  stained  glass,  found  in  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  the  additions  to  the  Physical  Laboratory  in  Free  School 
Lane ;  (2)  Pottery  and  glass  found  at  Jesus  College ;  (3)  a 
large  Dutch  glass  bottle,  and  an  earthenware  beer  vessel  from 
Wales,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Lady  Paget. 


Fifty-fifth  Annual  Meeting,  May  29,  1895.  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  adopted, 
as  follows  : 

During  the  past  session  eight  meetings  have  been  held,  four 
in  the  afternoon  and  four  in  the  evening.  One  of  the  afternoon 
meetings  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Jesus  College,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows.  The  average  attendance 
in  the  afternoon  has  been  29,  and  in  the  evening  31. 

Sixteen  communications  have  been  made,  namely  :  By  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Acland :  On  Norse  remains  in  North  Britain.  By 
Mr  E.  M.  Beloe :  On  the  Padders  Way.  By  Mr  J.  W.  Clark  :  On 
some  ancient  libraries  in  England  and  France.    By  Mr  Arthur 
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Gray :  On  the  watercourse  called  Cambridge  in  relation  to  the  A 
River  Cam  and  Cambridge  Castle.     By  Professor  Hughes:!''*' 
Exliibition  of  a  collection  of  Pottery  from  a  new  locality  at 
Chesterford.   By  Dr  James:  (a)  On  some  fragments  of  Fifteenth 
century  painted  glass  from  the  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel  lit 
together  with  notes  upon  the  painted  glass  in  the  side  chapels.  j| 
(b)  On  the  wall  paintings  in  Willingham  Church  (taken  as  read).  ;  12 
By  Mr  Macalister:  (a)  On  some  antiquities  discovered  in  the  neigh-  \  T 
bourhood  of  Bandyleg  Walk,  (b)  On  Killeen  Cormac,  co.  Kildare  \  \ 
(taken  as  read).    By  Dr  Pearson :  On  the  Cambridgeshire  sub-  \  i 
sidies  (taken  as  read).    By  the  Rev.  John  Watkins :  On  the  ! 
architectural  history  of  Willingham  Church.    By  the  Treasurer :  | 
On  a  copy  of  Linacre's  Galen  de  Temper amentis,  Cambridge, 
1521,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    By  the  Secre- 
tary :  (a)  On  a  chalice,  paten,  and  alms-dish  from  Westley 
Waterless,    (b)  On  a  recently  discovered  bridge  over  the  King's 
Bitch,    (c)  071  the  conventual  buildings  of  the  Priory  of  S.  \ 
Radegund.    (d)  Exhibition  of  recent  finds  of  pottery,  &c.  \ 

During  the  session  the  Society  has  printed  two  Parts  of  its 
Proceedings,  namely,  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.,  thereby  completing  I 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  New  Series.  Ingulfs  Historia 
Croylandensis,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle,  and  2^he  Abbey  of 
S.  Edmund  at  Bury,  by  Dr  James,  have  also  been  issued  as 
Nos.  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  of  the  Octavo  Publications.  The  | 
Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss  to  the  Society  of 
the  services  of  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  the  Registrary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  Editor  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  The  pressure 
of  Mr  Clark's  official  duties  has  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
work,  and  S.  M.  Leathes,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  has 
agreed  to  succeed  him.  Mr  Leathes  is  also  editing  for  the 
Society  the  First  Volume  of  the  Luard  Memorial  Edition  of  the  | 
Records  of  the  University.  This  volume,  comprising  "  Grace 
Book  A",  is  now  in  the  press,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  issued 
to  subscribers  shortly.  A  considerable  number  of  subscribers' 
names  has  already  been  received  for  Volumes  II.  to  V.,  but 
more  are  required  before  they  can  be  taken  in  hand.  "  Grace 
Book  B  "  has  been  transcribed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  ^ 
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The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of 
Societies  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  Publications,  namely  : 
The  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  The  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland. 

Two  excursions  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1894.  On 
12th  July  a  party  of  41  visited  Denny  Abbey  and  Landbeach. 
The  former  place  was  generously  thrown  open  by  Mr  Dimock, 
the  tenant.  Mr  Arthur  Gray  gave  an  account  of  the  fraternities 
of  various  orders  by  whom  the  Abbey  had  been  successively 
occupied.  The  plan  of  the  buildings  was  explained  by  the 
Secretary,  who  afterwards  conducted  the  party  over  them.  On 
arriving  at  Landbeach  the  visitors  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  Rector  and  Mrs  Stephen.  The  Rector  gave  an  account  of 
the  architecture  and  history  of  the  rectory  and  church.  The- 
second  excursion  was  made  on  1st  Aug.  to  Over  and  Willingham. 
A  party  of  50  drove  to  Over  Church,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Galloway.  After  inspecting  the 
church  they  drove  to  Willingham,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained at  tea  by  the  Rector  and  Mrs  Watkins.  The  Rector 
subsequently  gave  a  full  historical  description  of  the  church, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  restoration  and  of  the  discoveries 
made  during  its  progress.  The  remarkable  series  of  wall- 
paintings  were  explained  by  Dr  James.  The  same  gentlemen 
have  since  dealt  with  both  these  subjects  in  greater  detail  at 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society. 

An  Exhibition  of  Old  Plate  has  been  held  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  during  the  present  month,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Syndicate.  The  Exhibition  was  open  during  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  of  May.  It  was  visited  by  over  5,000  persons,  and 
rather  more  than  1,000  copies  of  the  catalogue  were  sold.  In 
carrying  out  the  work  the  Council  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  forming  a  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment, the  arrangement  of  details  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  four  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing all,  whether  private  individuals  or  the  representatives  of 
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corporate  or  other  bodies,  who  have  lent  objects  for  exhibition, 
and  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  liberal  way  in  which 
they  placed  their  treasures  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

The  long  services  of  Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Botany,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  and  for  many  years  its  most  active  supporter,  appear 
to  the  Council  to  demand  some  special  recognition.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Laws,  Professor  Babington's  term  of  office  as 
Vice-President  terminates  to-day.  The  Council  propose  there- 
fore that  he  be  asked  to  accept  the  permanent  post  of  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  sought  to  extend  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  Society  and  to  make  its  work  more  complete  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  services  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  following  gentlemen,  some 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Society,  have  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  Local  Secretaries  for  their  respective  districts : 

Charles  Peter  Allix,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Swafl'ham  Prior  House; 
Ernest  Borissow,  Esq.,  The  Brewery  House,  Huntingdon ;  The 
Rev.  Henry  James  Carter,  M.A.,  Duxford ;  William  Henry 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Chatteris;  The  Rev.  John  William  Edward  Cony- 
beare,  M.A.,  Barrington ;  The  Rev.  John  Hawke  Crosby,  B.A., 
The  College,  Ely;  Colonel  Harry  Frost,  West  Wratting; 
William  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  Six  Mile  Bottom,  Little  Wilbraham ; 
Sanders  Holben,  Esq.,  Barton;  Alexander  Peckover,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  Wisbech ;  The  Rev.  William 
Graham  Foster  Pigott,  M.A.,  Abington  Pigotts;  The  Rev. 
Salisbury  James  Murray  Price,  M.A.,  S.  Ives ;  The  Rev.  John 
Cyprian  Rust,  M.A.,  Soham ;  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesey, 
LL.D.,  Huntingdon;  The  Rev.  John  Remington  Wilson,  M.A., 
Guilden  Morden  ;  The  Rev.  John  Watkins,  M.A.,  Willingham 
Rectory. 

The  numbers  of  the  Society  continue  to  rise  slowly  but 
steadily.  During  the  past  year  nineteen  new  members  have 
been  elected,  but  the  Society  has  lost  fourteen  members  by 
death  and  by  retirement.  There  are  now  307  Members,  of 
whom  15  are  Honorary  Members,  and  52  are  Life  Members. 
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Among  those  who  have  died  are  two  Honorary  Members, 
Commendatore  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi,  of  Rome,  and 
Professor  Heinrich  Brunn,  of  Munich.  Nor  can  the  Council 
pass  by  without  a  word  of  affectionate  commemoration  two 
old  members  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables, 
Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr  Samuel  Sandars, 
whose  joint  work  on  Great  S.  Mary's  Church  forms  the  tenth 
Octavo  Publication  of  the  Society.  Canon  Venables  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  from  1842  for  several  years.  Mr  Sandars 
was  elected  in  1868,  and  continued  a  member  till  his  death. 

The  Seal  which  now  appears  on  the  documents  and  pub- 
lications of  the  Society  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council  as 
combining  in  one  design  the  Arms  of  the  University,  the 
Borough  and  the  Diocese. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1894,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  aca- 
demical year : 

President :  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M. A.,  F.S. A. 
Honorary    Vice-President:    Professor   Babington,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Vice-President :  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A. 
Members  of  Council : 

J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

Arthur  Gray,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A. 

C.  E.  Grant,  M.A. 
Treasurer:  R.  Bov^ES,  Esq. 
Secretary :  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Esq. 
A  uditors : 

W.  W.  R.  Ball,  M.A. 

Alderman  George  Kett. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Honorary  Members : 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Dr  WiLHELM  DORPFELD. 

Dr  RoDOLFO  Lanciani. 
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The  Election  of  the  following  members  was  announced  : 
David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  M.A.,  King's  College; 
Mr  Robert  Stephenson,  Burwell. 

Mr  C.  L.  AcLAND  made  the  following  communication : 
Norse  Remains  in  North  Britain. 

I  AM  not  sure  that  the  subject  I  have  chosen  is  one  that 
should  come  before  a  local  society,  but  I  have  an  object  in 
bringing  it  forward.  Not  only  is  it  as  I  think  of  great  interest 
in  itself,  but  it  may  be  that  some  members  of  our  Society  may 
be  moved  with  the  desire  of  taking  part,  either  in  the  coming 
long  vacation  or  on  some  future  occasion,  in  an  investigation 
the  materials  for  which  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  ten- 
dency of  our  day  is  to  obliterate  localisms.  The  antiquary 
therefore  to  whom  they  are  matters  of  interest  should  bestir 
himself  to  rescue  them  where  they  yet  remain. 

For  nearly  600  years,  872 — 1468,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  what  is  now  the  United  Kingdom  was  under  the  crown  of 
Norway. 

These  islands — Orkney  and  Shetland — had  even  before  this 
date  been  known  as  the  station  for  the  Vikings^  of  the  Western 
Haafl  Indeed  these  Northern  Islands  must  have  been  long 
overrun  by  the  Norsemen  since  almost  every  trace  of  their 
earlier  Celtic  population  is  absent  from  the  Sagas — and  the 
Islands,  as  they  now  are,  are  entirely  Norwegian  in  their  place- 
names  and,  especially  in  Shetland,  in  their  patronymics.  Even 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  are  Norse  words,  and  just  as  the 
outer  Hebrides  are  the  Sudreyar  or  Southern  Islands,  as  com- 
pared with  those  islands  further  north,  so  we  may  see  how  the 
mainland  of  the  far  North  of  Scotland  was  similarly  designated 
from  the  same  comparison  and  called  Sutherland.  The  nearer 
neighbourhood  of  Orkney  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and 
closer  identity  of  pursuits — the  Orkneymen  of  to-day  being 

^  Vikingr  or  Bay-folk — most  of  them  sea-rovers. 

2  Haaf=the  deep-sea  still  found  in  haaf -fishing,  the  haaf  seal,  Haaf 
Gruney  &c. 
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essentially  farmers,  while  their  Shetland  neighbours  are  fisher- 
men— is  working  its  usual  result,  the  gradual  obliteration  of 
race-distinctions.  The  language  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  and 
in  the  two  northernmost  counties  is  now  English,  and  has  never 
within  historical  times,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  Islands  are 
concerned,  been  Celtic. 

Again,  the  inner  and  outer  Hebrides — Sudreyar  as  the 
Norsemen  called  them — and  Man  were  under  the  crown  of 
Norway  from  874  to  1266,  in  which  latter  year  they  were 
ceded  to  Scotland  by  a  treaty  between  Magnus  IV.  king  of 
Norway  and  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland.  This  was  three 
years  after  the  great  battle  of  Largs  (1263),  in  which  the 
Norwegian  king,  Hakon  Hakonson,  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Scotch.  He  retreated  to  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney, 
where  he  died,  and  from  that  time  forward  Norway  made  no 
inroads  upon  Scotland.  In  these  Sudreyar,  whose  Norse  name 
still  survives  in  the  form  Sodor,  though  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  no  longer  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  them,  we 
find  abundance  of  Norse  place-names,  many  of  them  thinly 
veiled  in  Gaelic,  with  a  Gaelic  speaking  population,  an  essen- 
tially Celtic  race,  and  in  Man  itself,  though  the  numbers  of 
Rune-graven  monoliths  testify  to  Norse  occupation  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  Manx,  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  great 
Celtic  language,  has  been  spoken  till  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  modern  English  of  the  Isle  of  Man  replaces  a  Celtic 
tongue,  while  the  English  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  replaces 
the  old  language  of  the  Norsemen,  very  nearly  identical  with 
that  now  spoken  in  Iceland  and  Faroe,  and  represented  in  the 
modern  Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

We  have  therefore  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  a  Celtic  popu- 
lation, probably  Christian,  nearly  or  quite  exterminated  by  a 
series  of  invasions  from  Norway  at  some  period  before  Norwe- 
gian history  begins — that  is  before  the  skalds  and  saga-writers 
come  upon  the  scene.  The  descendants  of  these  first  Norse 
settlers  made,  from  time  to  time,  fierce  raids  upon  their 
original  home,  especially  after  some  of  the  Jarls  of  the  9th 
century,  discontented  with  the  reforms  of  Harold  Fairhair,  had 
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migrated  to  the  Viking  Station  of  the  Western  Haaf.  Angered 
beyond  endurance,  the  king  came  forth  in  his  might  and 
harried  the  Vikingr  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Islands  till 
they  were  entirely  subdued.  The  Earldom  of  Orkney  was  then 
created  and  a  long  line  of  Norse  Earls  began  with  Sigurd 
Eysteinson. 

In  the  Sudreyar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  Norsemen 
were  the  conquering  race,  and  scored  deep  upon  the  country 
and  the  people,  yet  they  did  not  displace,  and  substitute  them- 
selves for,  the  earlier  Celtic  natives.  The  Celtic  race  survives 
to  this  day,  and,  though  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  20th 
century  Gaelic  will  cease  to  be  a  spoken  language  even  here,  at 
present  it  is  the  language  of  the  whole  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  and  the  patronymics  are  equally  witnesses  to 
the  permanence  of  the  older  inhabitants.  We  may  compare 
all  this  with  what  happened  along  the  other  line  of  Norse 
Conquest.  Hrolf  Gongur  and  his  Norsemen  subdued  Nor- 
mandy. Five  generations  later  his  lineal  descendant  William 
of  Normandy  subdued  England,  but  William  and  his  Normans 
were  no  longer  Norse  speakers,  but  had  adopted  the  late  Latin 
of  those  whom  they  had  subdued  in  Gaul.  When  however 
they  conquered  England  they  did  not  make  their  adopted  lan- 
guage the  language  of  their  conquest,  but  in  process  of  time 
they  became  themselves  English  speakers. 

By  the  treaty  of  Kalmar  in  1397  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  of  which  the  Earldom 
of  Orkney  formed  a  part.  In  1468  a  contract  of  marriage  was 
entered  into  between  James  III.  of  Scotland  and  Margaret 
daughter  of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark.  The  lady's  father  en- 
gaged to  pay  a  dowry  of  60,000  florins — 10,000  down,  and  for 
the  remaining  50,000  to  pledge  the  islands  of  Orkney  until  he 
or  his  successors  should  redeem  them  by  completion  of  the 
payment.  But,  as  the  Danish  king  could  pay  only  2,000  of  the 
stipulated  10,000,  a  later  treaty  was  concluded.  May  20,  1469, 
whereby  under  the  same  conditions  as  already  for  Orkney, 
Shetland  was  also  pledged  for  the  balance  of  8,000  florins. 
This  is  the  'impignoration'  as  historians  call  it,  by  which 
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i)  Scotland  held,  and  as  coming  in  her  place  Great  Britain  now 
I  holds,  these  Northern  islands.  It  is  a  question  on  which  there 
1  are  two  opinions  whether  Denmark  has  ever  formally  renounced 
i    the  right  of  redemption,  and  if  not  whether  it  would  be  held 

that  the  right  had  lapsed  by  remaining  unclaimed  for  400 

years. 

Wallace,  in  his  History  of  Orkney  (London,  1700,  page  93), 
states  distinctly,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement,  that 
on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  this  marriage,  the  king  of  Denmark 
"renounced  by  a  charter  under  his  great  seal  all  the  right,  title 
and  claim  which  he  or  the  kings  of  Denmark  might  have  to 
the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland."  Much  of  Wallace's  History 
is  very  questionable,  and  at  any  rate  in  an  article  in  Macmillan, 
Feb.  1875,  my  late  friend  Mr  Arthur  Laurenson,  of  Lerwick,  an 
antiquary,  qua  Norse  matters,  of  no  mean  knowledge,  under 
the  title  'An  unfinished  Chapter  of  English  History'  asserts 
that  the  right  of  Redemption  of  the  Northern  Islands  has  been 
and  remains  still  specially  reserved.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  our  James  I.,  married  Anne  of 
Denmark,  sister  of  Christian  IV.  According  to  Laurenson,  it 
was  then  proposed  from  the  Scotch  side  that  Denmark  should 
surrender  her  claims  to  these  islands,  but  the  proposal  was  met 
by  a  decided  refusal.  The  right  of  redemption,  he  says,  has 
been  formally  asserted  by  Denmark  on  various  occasions,  the 
last  being  at  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667,  the  matter  being 
mentioned  in  these  words :  "  That  the  suspension  of  the  resti- 
tution of  the  said  islands  should  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  nor  diminish  his  right  to  recover  them, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  remain  open  entire  and  uninfringed, 
and  which  he  may  prefer  at  a  more  convenient  season."  I  do 
not  know  that  the  question  is  one  likely  to  be  raised,  but  the 
™  possibility  gives  opening  for  curious  speculations,  and  the 
l'  finishing  of  this  unfinished  chapter  might  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  \ 

1  A  much  fuller  article  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  236 — 251. 
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Tho  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  when  the  Norsemen  in- 
vaded tliein  were  probably  Christians.  Apart  from  the  well- 
known  energy  of  the  Irish  Missionaries  and  those  from  lona, 
from  the  0th  century  onwards,  we  have  direct  testimony  of  the 
fact.  The  Landnamabok  states  that  before  Iceland  was  colonised 
from  Norway  (874)  "  men  were  living  there  whom  the  Northmen 
called  Papas :  they  were  Christians  and  it  is  thought  they  came 
over  the  sea  from  the  west,  for  after  them  were  found  Irish 
books  and  bells  and  crosiers,  and  other  things,  so  that  one  could 
see  they  were  Westmen ;  these  things  were  found  in  Papey  and 
in  Papyli\"  Other  earlier  testimony  points  to  similar  facts 
with  regard  to  Orkney,  Shetland  and  Faroe.  The  whole  of  the 
Northern  Islands  were  visited  by  Christian  teachers,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  Christianised  before  they  were 
overrun  by  the  Norsemen. 

Many  of  the  place-names  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  testify  to 
this  early  Celtic  Christianity.  Thus  in  Orkney  we  have  among 
the  smaller  islands  Papa  Westray  and  Papa  Stronsay.  In  South 
Ronaldshay  are  the  remains  of  three  churches  with  the  dedica- 
cation  of  S.  Columba,  and  the  Island  of  North  Ronaldshay  was 
known  to  the  Norsemen  as  Rinansay,  S.  Ringan's  or  S.  Ninian's 
Island.  Egilsey — the  Church  Island,  Eenhallow — the  holy 
Island,  possibly  the  name  Kirkwall  itself  ^  the  vogr  or  bay  of 
the  Church,  tell  the  same  tale ;  while  in  Shetland  we  have 
Papa  Stour,  Papa  Little,  and  other  islands  with  the  same  prefix, 
Papil- Water,  an  excellent  trout  loch  in  Fetlar,  and  S.  Ninian's 
isle  on  the  west  side  of  Dunrossness^,  besides  almost  countless 
remains  of  churches  which  have  a  very  close  affinity  with  those 
of  the  Sudreyar  which  are  certainly  of  Celtic  dedication. 

1  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Iceland  ever  had  a  Celtic  population,  but 
there  were  certainly  Celtic  priests  on  the  Island  in  874  when  the  Norsemen 
colonised  it.  Probably  it  was  rather  an  establishment  of  recluses,  who  quitted 
Iceland  when  the  heathen  Norsemen  founded  their  settlements. 

2  There  is  now  a  Kirkjuvogr  =  Kirkwall  =  Church-voe  in  Iceland.  I  spent  a 
night  at  the  place  in  1874. 

^  Dunrossness=Dyn-Eoost-Ness  =  the  Headland  of  the  loud  race.  The  Dyn 
Boost  of  the  Saga  is  now  called  Sumburgh  Boost,  and  is  one  of  the  wildest  bits 
of  sea  anywhere  round  Great  Britain. 
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The  Christianising  of  the  Norsemen  was  very  characteristic. 
In  the  year  992  Olaf  Tryggvi's  son,  when  on  a  roving  expedi- 
tion, a  piratical  cruise  we  should  probably  call  it  now,  was 
converted  and  baptised  by  a  hermit  in  Scilly,  which  group  of 
islands  was  well  known  to  and  often  visited  by  these  hardy 
Norsemen.  In  995  he  became  king  of  Norway  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  enforce  Christianity  in  his  dominions  with  a  high 
hand\  Setting  forth  again  on  a  Western  cruise  he  found 
Sigurd  Hlodver's  son,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  charged  him  on  his 
allegiance  to  accept  the  new  faith.  We  shall  hardly  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  conversion  thus  obtained  was  neither 
deep  nor  lasting.  Some  20  years  later,  in  1014,  Earl  Sigurd 
Hlodver's  son  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  fio^hting 
against  the  Christian  Irish  under  the  old  Norse  heathen  banner 
of  the  Raven,  woven  with  mighty  spells ;  and  we  read  in  the 
Njal's  Saga  how  the  news  of  Brian's  battle,  as  this  was  called 2, 
was  made  known  in  Caithness  by  the  twelve  weird  sisters,  the 
Valkyriar,  of  Norse  mythology,  weaving  the  woof  of  war. 

This  woof  is  y-woven 
With  entrails  of  men, 
This  warp  is  hard-weighted 
With  heads  of  the  slain. 
Spears  blood -besprinkled 
Are  spindles  for  wheels, 
Our  loom  iron  bound 
And  arrows  our  reels, 
With  swords  for  our  shuttles 
This  war-woof  we  work. 
So  weave  we,  weird  sisters, 
Our  death-mantle  dark. 

Dasent's  NjaVs  Saga  11.  339. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Norsemen  were  Christianised  in  time 
and  Olaf  Harald's  son,  king  of  Norway,  who  fell  in  battle  in 
1030,  Magnus  Erlend's  son.  Earl  of  Orkney,  treacherously 
killed  in  Egilsey  by  his  cousin,  Hakon  Paul's  son,  in  1115,  and 

1  Flateyarbok,  cap.  187, 

2  Brian  Boroimh  =  Brian  Boru,  the  Christian  Irish  King,  the  winner  of  the 
battle  against  the  Norsemen. 
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Rognvald  Kol's  son,  also  Earl  of  Orkney,  slain  in  Caithness  in 
1158  by  one  Thorbiorn  Klerk,  whom  he  had  outlawed  for 
murder  and  other  crimes,  are  well  known,  by  name  at  any  rate, 
to  us  all  as  S.  Olave,  S.  Magnus  and  S.  Runwald.  The  history 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Orkney  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  from 
William  the  Old,  the  first  Bishop,  probably  consecrated  between 
1100  and  1110,  to  William  Tulloch,  who  was  Bishop  at  the 
time  of  the  impignoration,  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Throndhjem.  In 
1472  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  passed  the  See  of  Orkney  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  S.  Andrews. 

In  the  chambered  Cairn  known  as  the  Maes  Howe*,  we 
have  a  curious  record  of  the  Northmen.  These  chambered 
Cairns,  of  which  Orkney  possesses  several  of  a  very  peculiar 
type,  are  referred  by  Dr  Anderson  in  his  Khind  Lectures  on 
'  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,'  to  the  later  Stone  Age.  The  Maes 
Howe  is  therefore  probably  older  by  many  centuries  than  the 
earliest  period  of  Norse  invasion.  It  has  however  a  Norse 
history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  under  the 
name  of  the  Orka  Haug^,  and  inside  the  chamber  on  some  of 
its  stones  are  a  series  of  Runic  inscriptions.  These  were  first 
brought  to  light  in  1861,  when  the  Howe  underwent  careful 
and  systematic  investigation.  It  was  no  doubt  originally  a 
burial  mound — one  of  those  mighty  sepulchres  of  which  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  is  the  most  gigantic  known  example — 
which  men  of  old  delighted  to  rear  in  anticipation  of  their 
death,  or  as  memorials  of  their  dead.  To  the  Norsemen  of  old 
Howe-breaking  was  a  well-known  exploit.  They  broke  open 
the  Howes  of  their  predecessors  in  search  of  treasure  supposed 
to  be  concealed  therein,  and  doubtless  carried  off  all  that  was 
of  value  in  their  eyes,  and  took  little  heed  of  anything  else. 
We  break  open  their  Howes  and  other  like  structures  more 
systematically  and  perhaps  more  efficiently  in  the  name  of 
science,  and  deposit  the  finds  in  museums.    Two  aspects  it  has 

1  Farrer,  Maes  Howe;  or  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  i.  275. 

2  The  modern  name  Maes  How  may  mean,  as  I  was  told  on  the  spot  that  it 
did,  the  Mound  of  the  Sheep. 
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always  seemed  to  me  of  what  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
disturbing  the  resting  places  of  the  dead  because  of  some 
supposed  advantage  to  the  living.  I  should  like  to  dwell  on 
the  structure  of  the  Maes  Howe,  but  it  would  take  us  too  long. 

Many  of  the  runes,  according  to  the  safest  conclusions, 
were  cut  by  Norwegian  Crusaders  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  1152. 
Rognvald  Kolson,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Earl,  prepared  an 
expedition  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  over  to  Norway  to  get 
men  to  go  with  his  own  Orcadian  subjects.  In  the  autumn  of 
1152  they  began  their  expedition  and  wintered  in  Orkney. 
Some  of  them  broke  open  this  cairn  in  hope  of  finding  treasure, 
but  others  had  been  there  before  them.  This  is  the  frequent, 
though  not  invariable,  experience  of  tomb  breakers,  whether 
Norsemen  in  Orkney  or  modern  men  of  science  in  Egypt  or 
elsewhere.  These  runes  however  were  cut  or  scratched,  for 
they  are  hardly  more  than  that,  by  some  of  these  visitors,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  just  what  one  might  expect  under  the 
circumstances.  One  rather  surprising  thing  is  that  these  Norse 
crusaders  were  able  to  write  at  all.  Dr  Anderson  says :  The 
majority  of  the  inscriptions  are  such  as  men  seeking  the 
shelter  or  concealment  of  the  '  broken  howe '  might  scribble  in 
mere  idleness.  One  gives  the  Runic  alphabet  (F  U  0  O  R  K, 
the  first  six  letters,  from  which  these  runes  are  known  as 
Futhork  runes).  A  number  of  others  are  simple  memoranda 
consisting  of  the  name  of  a  man  and  the  stateuient  that  he 
hewed  this,  or  carved  these  runes.  But  one  of  the  longer 
inscriptions  supplies  the  important  information  that  the  Jorsala- 
farers  (pilgrims  to  Jerusalem)  broke  open  the  Orka  haug  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  blessed  Earl.  This  seems  to  imply  that  this 
particular  inscription  was  carved  after  the  death  of  the  '  blessed 
Earl'  Rognvald,  or  subsequent  to  1158.  The  Jorsala-farers 
who  accompanied  him  from  Norway  in  1152,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Orkney  before  the  expedition  was  ready, 
and  we  learn  from  the  Saga  that  their  conduct  was  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  set  of  rough  adventurers.  Possibly  what 
may  be  almost  called  dare-devilment,  was  a  motive,  as  well  as 
treasure  seeking,  since  the  Howes  were  always  supposed  to  be 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  8 
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haunted  and  protected  by  the  spirit  of  their  tenant.  A  recent 
tradition  regarding  this  very  Howe  is  to  the  point.  The  country 
people  still  state  that  the  mound  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
man  of  gigantic  strength  named  Hogboy.  Haug-buie  in  Norse 
means  the  ghost  of  the  tomb\ 

If  the  Norsemen  broke  open  tombs  in  search  of  treasure  they 
also  often  left  treasure  untouched.  One  of  many  such  hoards 
was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Burra,  Broch  Isle,  Orkney,  in  April, 
1889,  and  was  reported  to  my  friend  Mr  James  Cursiter,  and 
re-reported  by  him.  At  a  depth  of  3  feet  in  peat  the  tuskar 
struck  against  a  wooden  bowl  containing  a  number  of  silver 
armlets  and  other  articles  of  the  total  weight  of  48  ounces.  A 
few  coins,  ranging  between  A.D.  901  and  A.D.  1016,  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  date  at  which  the  deposit  may  have  been 
made.  But  these  hoards,  like  the  Maes  Howe,  require  a  paper 
to  themselves. 

The  structural  remains  of  undoubtedly  Norse  origin  still 
existing  in  the  Northern  Islands  are  very  few.  Indeed,  if  I 
were  asked  to  name  any  unquestionably  Norse  buildings  I 
should  begin  and  end  with  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Magnus 
at  Kirkwall,  and  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  Earl's  Palace  closely 
adjacent,  and  the  small  fragment  of  a  round  church  still  to  be 
seen  at  Orphir.  The  round-towered  church  on  Egilsey,  still 
almost  perfect  but  for  want  of  roof,  is  far  more  Celtic  than 
Norse  in  its  affinities,  as  also  was  in  all  probability  the  unique 
church  at  Deerness,  with  its  two  round  towers,  destroyed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  There  were  three  towered 
churches  in  Shetland  :  S.  Lawrence  in  West  Burra,  S.  Magnus 
at  Tingwall,  and  one  on  Ireland  Head,  but  like  the  old  Church 
of  Deerness,  they  have  completely  disappeared.  It  is  not  even 
known  whether  they  were  single  towered  or  twin  towered,  but 
whichever  they  were  they  were  probably  of  a  date  antecedent 
to  the  Norse  invasion.  Structural  remains  of  the  Celtic  Church 
exist  in  many  places,  sometimes  singly  as  at  Culbinsburgh  in 
Bressay,  or  on  the  Maiden  Stack  of  Papa,  in  Shetland ;  some- 
times in  groups  as  on  the  Brough  of  Deerness,  in  Orkney.  The 
^  Farrer,  Maes  Hoioe,  p.  10,  note. 
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Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Magnus  at  Kirkwall  is  a  very  noble 
building,  dating  in  its  different  parts  from  A.D.  1160  to 
A.D.  1500.  Sir  H.  Dryden's  handbook  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  wa}^  of  description.  The  round  church  at  Orphir 
was  one  of  the  few  circular  churches  in  Britain  built  by  returned 
Crusaders  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  A  few  also  exist  in  Denmark,  and  like  the  British 
examples  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  church  at  Orphir 
was  originally  18  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high.  The 
semicircular  apsidal  chancel  still  remaining  is  7  feet  wide  and 
about  8  feet  deep,  with  a  small  east  window  30  inches  high, 
with  jambs  splaying  from  10 J  to  20  inches.  The  greater  part 
of  the  church  was  taken  down  to  build  the  present  parish  kirk. 
This  church  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Orkiieyinga  Saga  in  con- 
nection with  Earl  Paul  Hakon's  son's  residence  at  Orphir,  and 
is  called  "a  magnificent  church."  The  chapter  (lx)  is  well 
worth  reading,  as  it  gives  a  very  characteristic  picture  of  the 
mingled  devotion  and  fierceness  of  the  Norsemen  of  the  12th 
century,  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation. 

A  period  of  unusual  architectural  activity  is  indicated  by 
the  remains  of  the  '  Brochs '  or  circular  towers  of  refuge  which 
must  at  one  time  have  formed  a  striking  feature  in  almost 
every  landscape  north  of  Glen-more,  the  great  valley  extending 
from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  along  whose  line  summer 
tourists  in  thousands  pass  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
chain  of  lakes,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy.  These 
towers  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  area,  and  to  a 
limited  portion  of  that.  We  know  of  the  remains  of  75  in 
Shetland,  70  in  Orkney,  38  in  Lewis  and  Harris,  80  in  Skye, 
79  in  Caithness,  60  in  Sutherland,  38  in  Ross-shire,  and  47  in 
Inverness,  and  no  doubt  there  are  others  that  have  not  yet 
attracted  notice.  South  of  Glen-More  but  three  are  known  to 
have  existed,  one  each  in  Perth,  Stirling  and  Berwick,  though 
here  too  there  may  be  others.  What  a  mine  of  antiquarian 
research,  almost  as  interesting  as  Egyptian  excavation,  lies 
here  to  hand.  Not  one  in  20  has  been  investigated,  and  there 
is  probably  not  one  in  50  that  would  not  well  repay  investiga- 
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tion.  Only  one  of  the  whole  number,  the  Brough  of  Mousa  on 
the  small  island  of  Mousa  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Dunrossness,  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  of  structure  of  these  peculiar  buildings.  And 
I  believe  fully  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  old  Norse  days. 
They  are  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  Norse  buildings.  The 
Brough  of  Mousa,  the  Moseyarborg  of  the  Saga,  alone  remained 
perfect  900  years  ago,  and  it  alone  remains  almost  perfect  now. 
Though  numbers  of  place-names  shew  where  the  Broughs  had 


Brough  of  Mousa,  Shetland. 


stood  before  the  Norse  invasion,  we  find  no  record  of  their 
building  or  allusion  to  their  use,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Moseyarborg,  in  the  whole  of  the  Sagas.  To  me  this  circum- 
stance alone  is  abundant  proof  that  they  are  not  of  Norse 
origin  or  construction.  Moreover  such  remains  are  not  found 
in  Norway  at  all. 

The  Moseyarborg  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  and  on 
each  occasion  as  affording  a  place  of  temporary  refuge  to  a  run- 
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away  couple.  In  the  Saga  of  Egill  Skalagrimson,  referring  to 
about  A.I).  900,  we  find  that  Bjorn  Brynulfson  fleeing  from 
Norway  with  Thora  Roald's  daughter  because  his  father  would 
not  allow  him  to  marry  her,  was  wrecked  on  Mousa,  landed  his 
wares  and  lived  all  the  winter  in  tlie  Moseyarborg,  sailing  for 
Iceland  in  the  spring.  Also  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  (xcil)  we 
find  that  in  A.D.  1152  Earl  Erlend  Ungi  fled  from  Orkney  with 
Margaret,  the  widow  of  Maddad  Earl  of  Athole,  and  was 
besieged  in  the  Moseyarborg  by  Harold  Maddad's  son,  who  did 
not  wish  to  have  Erlend  for  a  stepfather.  The  Moseyarborg, 
and  it  alone,  of  all  its  class,  was  a  tower  of  refuoe  in  the  10th 
and  12th  century,  and,  but  for  artillery,  it  might  ecpially  well 
be  a  tower  of  refuge  now  at  the  end  of  the  19th. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  many  place-names  in  Shetland 
had  the  stamp  of  the  Broch  upon  them.  These  are  such  as 
Burra  in  Shetland,  Burray  in  Orkney,  Burravoe  twice  in 
Shetland,  Sumburgh,  Gossaburgh,  Culbinsburgh,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  also  names  such  as  Broch  Lodge  in  Fetlar,  and  the 
Old  Hall  of  Broch  in  Burravoe  of  South  Yell,  which  tell  the 
same  tale. 

The  Norse  place-names  are  a  study  of  themselves.  They 
exist  literally  in  thousands.  In  the  one  small  island  of  Fetlar 
there  are  upwards  of  2000.  A  learned  Dane,  Dr  Jakob  Jakob- 
sen,  has  been  lately  for  many  months  in  Shetland  gathering  up 
the  remains  of  the  Old  Norse  language  still  to  be  found  in  the 
islands.  Place-names  give  the  most  abundant  supply.  These 
are  less  liable  to  change  than  other  parts  of  the  language,  but 
they  undergo  strange  transformations  in  course  of  time.  The 
number  of  Norse  words  in  ordinary  conversation  is  still  great  in 
Shetland,  but  under  the  deadly  infiuence  of  board  school  teach- 
ing is  rapidly  getting  smaller. 

Wick  is  of  course  a  bay,  and  the  Vik-ings  of  old  were  the 
bay-folk,  and  if  you  saw  Shetland  you  would  at  once  recognise 
the  facilities  it  affords  for  the  sea-roving,  piratical  kind  of  life 
with  which  we  associate  these  Vikings.  We  have  Wick,  pure 
and  simple,  as  the  name  of  the  county  town  of  Caithness, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  lost  in  the  name  of 
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the  town,  which  is  now  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  Wick  bay. 
The  chief  town  in  Shetland  is  Lerwick,  not  pronounced  LerricJc, 
and  we  have  Haroldswick,  Gulberwick,  Hoswick,  Tannawick 
and  any  nunnber  of  others. 

The  long  deep  narrow  inlets  corresponding  to  the  Nor- 
wegian fiords,  of  which  there  are  very  many  in  Shetland, 
but  which  are  hardly  found  in  Orkney,  are  called  Voes,  and 
we  have  Ronas  Voe,  Mid  Yell  Voe,  Cullivoe,  Burravoe  and 
others,  any  one  of  which  on  the  East  Coast  of  England  would 
be  invaluable  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  smaller  rocky 
inlets  of  the  sea  are  known  as  'gios,'  g  hard,  the  same  word 
as  the  Icelandic  'gja,'  though  not  used  with  precisely  the 
same  meaning.  The  gio  is  too  small  to  be  marked  on  maps 
of  any  but  the  largest  scale,  but  locally  they  are  well  known 
and  each  distinguished  by  its  special  prefix.  The  small  lakes 
among  the  hills  generally  take  the  name  of  water,  Icelandic 
vatn,  as  Sand-water,  Gossa-water,  Fugla-water,  Lamba-water 
and  so  forth. 

I  could  give  similar  illustrations  of  land  names  if  I  had 
time,  such  as  Dale,  Kaim,  Field  (in  the  sense  of  an  extensive 
hill  side).  Setter,  in  several  forms,  Ness,  Noup,  Ward,  HouU, 
Hoga^  Gard,  Tun,  and  the  outlying  Holm,  Stack,  Baa,  Skerry. 

I  must  say  a  word  on  patronymics.  Till  lately  patronymics 
have  been  strictly  such,  and  the  son  or  daughter  of  Magnus  or 
Hugh  has  been  Robert  Magnusson  or  Martha  Hugh's  daughter, 
and  there  are  even  yet  remote  districts  in  which  this  fashion  of 
naming  survives  in  a  modified  form,  but  it  is  almost  extinct. 
In  the  year  1871  I  was  walking  in  Unst  with  a  man  who  was 
putting  me  on  my  way  from  Haroldswick  to  Saxa  Yord,  and  I 
casually  asked  him  his  name.  It  was  Magnus  Magnusson. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  extreme  case  of  Norseness  that  I  have 
met  with,  but  I  know  or  knew  Hugh  Hughson  of  Gossaburgh, 
Robert  Robertson  of  Burravoe,  and  Laurence  Laurenson  of 
Whalsay,  Laurence  Williamson  of  Burravoe,  Laurence  W^illiam- 
son  of  Mid  Yell,  and  William  Laurenson  of  Fair  Isle,  and  many 
of  like  type. 

The  bird  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Shetland. 
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Almost  every  kind  of  bird  has  its  local  name,  some  of  which  I 
believe  to  be  peculiar  to  'the  country'  as  its  natives  love  to 
call  it,  though  no  doubt  others  may  be  found  elsewhere.  I 
much  doubt  for  example  whether  any  one  unacquainted  with 
Shetland  would  know  what  birds  are  concealed  under  such 
names  as  Baagie,  Blue  Maa,  Bonxie,  Haigrie,  Longie,  Said-fool, 
Scontie-AUan  and  Spencie.  For  the  sake  of  our  ornithological 
members  1  may  be  allowed  to  translate  these  into  Great  Black 
Backed  Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Great  Skua,  Heron,  Common 
Guillemot,  Lesser  Black  Backed  Gull,  Arctic  Skua  and  Stormy 
Petrel. 

My  illustrations  are  nearly  all  from  Shetland,  partly  because 
I  know  that  country  far  better  than  Orkney,  and  partly  because 
on  account  of  its  more  remote  position  it  retains  its  Norse 
characteristics  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  nearer  group. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  appearance  or  occupation  of  the 
Shetlanders,  their  boats  or  agricultural  implements,  their 
legends  or  local  customs,  but  it  is  not  for  want  of  material. 
Many  of  these  proclaim  their  origin  and  descent  in  no  doubtful 
language,  but  this  paper  has  already  run  to  too  great  a  length. 
I  should  like  however  before  ending  to  speak  of  one  still 
surviving  custom  which  the  next  generation  will  probably  have 
forgotten,  and  of  which  the  Norse  origin  can  be  definitely 
proved.  This  is  the  Burning  of  the  Lyk-strae  (corpse  straw). 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  is  borne  w^ell 
out  of  sight  of  the  house,  the  women  who  are  left  at  home  bring 
out  the  straw  of  the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  has  lain,  and 
on  which  probably  the  person  has  died,  carry  it  to  the  top  of 
some  mound  or  small  hill  near  the  house,  and  there  set  it  on  fire, 
and  watch  till  it  is  entirely  consumed.  It  is  a  solemn  custom 
of  very  long  use,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  any  idea  of 
disinfection  or  sanitation.  After  the  straw  is  consumed  the 
embers  are  inspected  and  auguries  drawn  from  their  shape  or 
arrangement.  In  a  collection  of  Norwegian  old  laws,  "  Norges 
Gamle  Loge,"  there  are  regulations  for  the  town  of  Bergen, 
and  among  others  some  relating  to  fires,  the  Norwegian  towns 
being  almost  entirely  built  of  wood.    It  is  directed  that  "  no 
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fires  are  to  be  lighted  out  of  doors  except  for  heating  tar  for 
the  ships  or  for  the  '  burning  of  the  Lyk-strae.' " 

The  following  communication,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson, 
was  taken  as  read : 

On  the  Cambridgeshire  Subsidies. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  paper  which  I  recently  offered  to  your 
Society  on  the  '  Assessments '  of  this  county,  I  now  send  a 
communication  on  the  aids  and  subsidies  granted  to  the  Crown 
on  the  lands  and  estates  in  it  previous  to  the  Civil  Wars.  The 
actual  system  on  which  they  were  levied  never  survived  the 
'  sheck  of  arms ' :  but  two  noteworthy  incidents,  the  rate  of  45. 
in  the  pound,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  original  assessment 
for  years  and  years  in  face  of  the  changing  values  of  estates,  are 
both  to  be  found  in  the  Land  Tax  of  1696,  which  was  converted 
into  a  rent-charge  by  Mr  Pitt's  enactments  of  1798 :  it  is  a 
testimony  to  '  the  conservative  instincts  of  our  nation '  that  a 
rate  once  fixed  was  deemed  unchangeable,  even  when  it  had 
become  manifestly  unfair ;  being  taken  as  a  definite  charge,  not 
as  a  pro  rata  impost. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  enlarge  upon  the  legal  or  historical 
aspects  of  mediaeval  taxation.  Our  older  writers  condemn 
the  rapacity  of  kings  and  prelates  more  freely  than  is  now 
thought  reasonable ;  and  it  is  seen  that  the  expenses  of 
government  or  public  worship  can  never  have  been  insignifi- 
cant. But  feeling  myself  quite  unable  to  estimate  the  pressure 
of  taxation  as  levied  by  the  assessments  which  I  am  now 
printing,  I  think  it  is  much  best  to  be  satisfied  with  recording 
what  actually  was  held  to  be  such  a  property  and  income  tax 
as  the  Crown  could  fairly  demand :  the  system  of  assessments 
on  counties  recorded  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  Commons  and 
the  Statutes  at  large  from  1642  to  1692  may  be  a  safer 
indication  of  the  proportionate  wealth  of  different  parts  of 
England ;  but  altogether  the  '  value  of  a  pound '  in  past  ages 
is  too  complex  an  affair  for  an  antiquarian  paper. 
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A  subsidy  is  the  general  name  for  a  property  tax  previously 
to  the  Civil  War ;  specifically  it  is  applied  to  the  second  of 
the  two  taxes  which  I  am  printing:  the  first  being  always 
named  the  fifteenths  and  tenths,  Quindecimce  et  decimce ;  the 
fifteenths  being  payable  in  the  country,  the  tenths  in  the 
towns.  The  exact  origin  of  the  tax  appears  pretty  plainly 
from  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  \  vol.  i.  p.  118.  In  the  25th 
Edw.  I.,  1297,  reviving  Magna  Charta,  we  read  that  'for  this 
our  gift  and  grant  of  these  liberties  and  in  other  contained  in 
our  charter  of  liberties  of  our  forest,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Abbots  &c..  Barons,  Knights,  Freeholders  &c.  have  given  unto 
us  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  their  moveables ' — "  quintam 
decimam  partem  onmium  mobilium  suorum " :  and  the  same 
words  appear  in  the  Carta  de  Foresta  of  the  same  year ; 
sec.  16. 

The  permanent  assessment  of  the  fifteenths  and  tenths  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  year  1334,  by  Mr  Dowell  and  others : 
I  may  have  overlooked  the  enactment,  but  the  first  definite 
grant  I  find  in  the  Statutes,  is  in  1340,  14  Edw.  III.  1.  20; 
vol.  I.  p.  288  :  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Prelates  &c.  and 
Commons  of  the  realm,  having  regard  to  the  will  that  the 
king  their  liege  lord  hath  towards  them  have  granted  to  him 
the  ixth  lamb,  fleece,  sheaf,  &c.,...and  for  those  that  live  in 
wastes  and  forests,  and  all  other  that  live  not  by  their  gain  or 
store,  by  the  good  advice  of  them  that  shall  be  deputed  Taxers, 
they  shall  be  set  lawfully  at  the  value  to  the  fifteenth,  without 
being  unreasonably  charged  ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  intent  of  the 
king  that  poor  cottiers  nor  other  that  live  of  their  bodily  travel, 
shall  be  comprised  within  the  tax  of  the  fifteens." 

And  again  in  1357,  by  31  Edw.  III.  I.  3.  13,  endorsing  the 
king's  pardon  to  the  Commons  of  the  escapes  and  chattels  of 
felons,  he  had  granted  to  the  Commonalty  of  every  county 
a  charter  of  this  pardon  quit  of  the  fee  of  the  seal  which 
to  him  pertaineth :  for  which  pardon  and  release  "  the  said 
Commons,"  it  is  said,  "  have  granted  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  king  a  quinzieme  yearly  to  be  levied  and  gathered  in  the 
^  I  quote  from  the  folio  edition  of  1810. 
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manner  as  the  last  quinzieme  granted  to  the  king  was  levied  :| 
to  be  paid  at  the  feasts  of  St  Michael  and  Easter  next,  by  even  I 
portions."  Whether  it  was  ever  intended  by  Parliament  that 
the  manner  of  '  levying  and  gathering '  should  extend  to  the 
exact  sums  payable  in  the  previous  years  may  be  questioned  : 
anyhow  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  taxors  and 
lawyers  affixed  to  the  statute,  and  this  perpetuated  the  assess- 
ment of  1340  as  a  rent-charge  instead  of  a  rate.  According 
to  Mr  Dowell  the  amount  of  one-fifteenth  and  one-tenth,  so 
I  understand  him  (vol.  I.  69),  amounted  to  about  £39,000, 
and  this  was  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £6,000  at  the  time 
when  the  assessment  which  I  print  was  made  out,  as  we  see 
from  the  Act  of  1571,  13  Eliz.  c.  27,  s.  1,  "Be  it  enacted  that 
your  Highness,  towards  the  great  charges  of  this  your  realm, 
and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  your  royal  estate,  shall  have 
by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament  two  fifteenths  and 
tenths  chargeable  within  the  shires,  cities,  boroughs  and  places 
of  the  realm,  where  the  like  fifteenths  and  tenths  have  hereto- 
fore been  paid,  in  manner  and  form  aforetime  used  except  the 
sum  of  £12,000  therefrom  fully  to  be  deducted,  in  relief  and 
discharge  of  poor  towns  cities  and  boroughs  after  such  rate  as 
hath  afore  this  time  been  made  to  every  shire,  to  be  divided  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  heretofore  "  :  it  is  provided  that  the 
members  of  Parliament  are  to  name  collectors  for  the  several 
shires. 

And  besides  the  two  fifteenths,  so  the  Act  continues,  "  We 
give  and  grant  to  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen... one  entire 
subsidy  " :  the  provisions  for  assessing  it  are  very  long,  and  are 
recited  in  clauses  4 — 7  of  the  Act,  a  subsidy  being  taken  as 
a  rate  of  2s.  Sd.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  goods  and 
personalty,  and  4s.  in  the  pound  on  land  :  the  payments  to 
be  made  in  two  instalments,  of  Is.  ScZ.  and  Is.  on  personalty, 
and  2s.  ScZ.  and  Is.  4c?.  on  land.  The  roll  of  assessments 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office  for  the  whole  county  is  very 
long.  I  have  printed  that  for  the  hundred  of  Chilford,  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  that  of  the  second  payment,  and  at  the  rate  I  have 
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'i:   mentioned.    Whether  I  am  justified  in  asking  you  to  print 

0  so  much,  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  think  that  it  may  be  taken 
it  to  give  us  in  a  concrete  form  the  '  short  and  simple  annals 
le  of  the  poor,'  more  especially  as  the  name  of  one  gentleman 
i:|  stands  as  a  tax-payer  so  far  in  front  of  the  rest.  Sir  Gyles 
i'  Alington,  of  Horseheath,  represents  a  family  of  which  a  junior 

branch  still  figures  in  Burkes  Landed  Gentry:  Pepys,  March 
J I  17,  1667,  notices  the  then  owner  of  the  Horseheath  estate  as, 
)  (  I  regret  to  add,  '  a  silly  lord  ' :  and  Evelyn,  who  calls  the  owner 
,  I  by  mistake  'Lord  Arlington,'  visited  there,  July  20,  1670. 
Very  possibly,  like  Sir  Joshua  Child,  he  had  overbuilt  himself : 
as  his  house  is  said  to  have  cost  £70,000 ^    There  is  no  name 

1  in  the  hundred  that  survives  in  the  person  of  a  landed  proprietor 
at  the  present  time ;  but  in  the  church  of  Castle  Camps  there 

I    is  a  slab  of  stone,  resting  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Wakefield,  oh.  1610,  cet.  81,  with  the  words  '  Disce  mori 

\   mundo,  vivere  disce  Deo.' 

The  grant  of  a  subsidy,  in  addition  to  the  fifteenths,  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  or  Henry  IV.:  but 
I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  when  they  first  appear  in  the 
Tax  Acts. 

I  may  conclude  by  observing  that  those  who  wish  to  follow 
up  the  system  of  property  taxation  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  subsequent  times  will  find  in  the  statutes  for  1667  the 
assessment  made  in  that  year  on  all  the  several  counties,  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  instalments ;  and  this  plan  of  charging  fixed 
sums  on  the  separate  counties  continued  until  the  conversion  of 
the  Land  Tax  into  a  rent-charge  in  1798 :  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  existing  Land  Tax,  where  not  redeemed, 
is  the  assessment  of  1692,  made  permanent  in  1696:  and  it 
I  was  levied  on  all  real  estate,  offices  and  personal  property, 
!  taking  for  real  estate  the  rack  rent  or  yearly  value :  for 
stipends  from  offices  the  amount  of  the  stipend :  for  personal 
property  goods  and  chattels  an  assumed  value  calculated  at 
six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value.  (Dowell,  vol.  i.  69.)  I 
subjoin  a  petition,  in  its  original  Latin,  from  Humphrey 
1  See  Lysons,  Cambridgeshire. 
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Tyiulal,  President  of  Queens'  and  Vice-Chancel  lor,  dated  1586, 
addressed  to  the  Queen  and  the  barons  of  her  Exchequer; 
it  recites  certain  exemptions  granted  to  the  University  in 
previous  years,  which  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Dyer's 
Privileges  or  elsewhere,  and  stating  that  a  sum  of  £5.  7s.  10c?. 
had  been  assessed  upon  the  servants  of  the  scholars,  presumably 
by  the  borough  officials,  requests  that  a  remission  or  allowance 
of  this  amount  (so  I  take  '  allocationem ')  may  be  granted  by 
the  Crown.  The  document  is  a  small  but  interesting  relic  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  my  inter 
pretation  is  correct.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  assessment  for 
fifteenths,  that  the  sums  chargeable  on  the  estates  of  the 
several  Colleges  in  Cambridge  are  entered  apart.  It  is  possible 
that  this  is  done  in  order  that  the  money  might  be  refunded  to 
the  University  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  petition  from 
Tyndal  of  a  later  year;  and  in  any  case  it  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  exemption  from  the  Land  Tax  conceded  to  the 
Colleges  from  the  first.  The  sum  of  £100  now  paid  by  the 
University  does  not  appear  in  the  Tax  Acts  until  the  time 
of  George  I.,  when  it  is  deducted  from  the  quota  payable  by  the 
borough. 


13  ELIZ. 
Com'.  Cant'.  Subs. 

Cant'.  Particl'se  Comp'i  Joh'is  Walter  gen^'osi  Coll'  primse  xv<^  &  duarum 
xyarum  ^  ^axnm  (J'nse  Reginse  nunc  Elizabeth  a  laicis  anno  regni  sui 
tertio  decimo  concess"^  in  hundred'  subscript',  viz: 

Hundred'  de  Wetherlje. 

onus  deduct.  rem' 
Harleton   vii^*  xxxiii^  iiii*^  vi^^  vi^  viii'^ 

unde  pro  bon'  et  catt'  terr'  et  ten'  CoU'ii  ReginaUs  in  Cantabrigia  

unde  pro  &c.,  ut  supra,  Coll'ii  see  Trinitatis    xvi^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Aulte  sc£e  Katherine  iii^  iiii^ 

Arrington    vi^i  xii»    xxx^    v^^  ii^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Collegii  Sc£e  Trinitatis  vi«  viii*^ 

Wymple   vii^*  v^  xvii**    vi^i  viii^ 
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onus  deduct.  rem' 

Orwell  cum  Mcalton  ix^'  vi»  xxxvi^    vi"  ix«  iiii^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Collegii  Xp'i  xlix«  ix^  q. 

Shepreth   vi^^  xv-^  xxx«  

undo  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  sive  Domu.s  vocat.  Peterhou.so  vii*^ 

Cumb'toii  vii'  viii^           xviii^  iiii^  v^^  ix«  viii<^ 

unde  &c.,  w.  s.,  Collegii  Keginal   ii^ 

Barton  cu'  Whytwell  v"   xx«    iiii"  x« 

unde  (Sec,  u.  .<?.,  Coll.  Reginal  xx^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  Corpor'  X'pi  vocat  Bennett  Colledge    xvi^ 

unde  &c,,  ii.  s.,  Aula)  vocat'  Clare  Hall  xi«  viii'^ 

unde  &c.,  ii.  s.,  Aula3  vocat'  Pembroke  hall,  et  Coll'ii  vocat 


Gunwell  et  Kayes  Colledge 


ini''  ini 


id 


Grauncestcr  cum'  Cotes... ix^'    xxx^  viv'  x^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  Reginal  vii"  x^ 

Haselingfield    viii' vi«  xx^    vi"  vi« 

unde  &c.,  w.  s.,  Coll'ii  sea)  TrinitatiH  iii^  iiii'^ 

unde  &c.,  n.  s.,  Coll'ii  Reginal   xiii»  xui^ 

Barrington    xii"   xiii«  iiii'i   xi^>  vi«  viii<^ 

unde  &c.,  21.  s.,  Coll'ii  Scie  Trinitatis  xi^^  vi^  xiu^ 

C  onus  Ixxvii^'  ii^ 
Sum'  -\  ded'  xii^*  viii«  viii<i 
V  rem'  Ixiiii^i  xiii^  iiii'^ 

Hundred  de  Triplowe. 

Foxton   vii^^   xxiii®  viii'^    xvi^  iiii*^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  Scse  Trinitatis  v^ 

Triplowe   vii^*  x*  xxv*   vi^'  v^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  ColPii  Sti  Johannis  xiii^  iiii'i 

unde  &c.,  u.  5.,  Coll'ii  sive  Domus  vocat"  Peterhouse  iii^  iiii'^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  sea)  Trinitatis  x^ 

Harleston  vi^'  x»    xxx^  v^* 

Newton  cu'  Hauxton  viii^i  xlv^    v^'  xv^ 

Trumpington    ix^'  viii^  xxxiii^  iiii'i    vii^i  xiii^  viii'^ 

unde  &c.,  w.  s.,  Coll'ii  Scce  Trinitatis  iii^  iiiid 

Shelford  Magna    viii^*  xvi^  viii^^    vii^^  iii^  iiii^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  Jesu  vi^  viii'^ 

Shelford  Parva  iii^i  xvi^  xxii^  liii^ 

Fowlemer  v^  xvi^  xiii^  iiii^^  v''  ii^  viii^ 

unde  &c.,  u.  s.,  Coll'ii  X'pi  x» 

onus  Ixi^i 

Sum' 

xvi^  viii'^ 


i  onus  Ixi^i  v^ 
1'  }  ded'  xiii  vs 
(  rem'  xlix^  x^ 
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V"  xvF  nil 


Hundred'  do  Armyngford. 

onus  deduct.  rem' 

BasHingbourn    ix^'  iii^  iiii*^  viiP*  xvi^  viii'i 

Moldreth   viii"  xx^..  viiii 

undo  &c.  Coll'ii  x'pi,  u.  s   vi^  viii*^ 

undo  &c.  Coirii  sive  Domus  vocat'  Peterhouse,  u.  s  iii"  iiii'' 

undo  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Joh'is,  u.  s  iii«  iiii*i 

Tadlow  cu'  Pyncote  v^'  iiii«  xx«  iiii^i  iiii« 

undo  &c,  Coirii  Reginal.,  u.  s  x^  vi*^ 

Clopton  cu'  Hattley  xx^    iiii^^ 

Crawden     xxx«   iii^i  x^ 

ci  .  J  w    J  •••li   •«  r  de  Shingaye  xxxvi^  iiii'i) 

Snmgaye  cu'  W endye  viii'^  vi^  J     „^    °        ...  L 

^  ^  ^  [do  Wendye  xviii^  J 

Abington  iii^i  iiii^  iiii«  iii^i 

Molborn  x^i  x^  xxiiii^  viii*^  ix^i  iiii^ 

undo  &c.  Dom'  Sci  Patri  voc'  Peterhouse,  u.  s  xi«  viii*i 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Joh'is   iii^  iiii<i 

Steeple  Morden    vi^i  xv^  xxvi^  viii^    v^i  viii^  iiii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Jesu,  u.  s   x^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Joh'is    x^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Gunvill   i^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi  iiii^ 

Gylden  Morden   vi"  x^    xxvi^  viii^  v^i  iii^  iiii^ 

Lyllington  iiii^i  viii^  xiii^  iiii'*  iii^j  xiiii^  viii** 

unde  &c.  Aule  vocat'  Clarehall,  u.  s   ii^  vi^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi,  w.  s  ii^  iiii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Jesu,  u.  s  xx*^ 

Kneseworth  iiii^i  iiii^           xxx^   liiii^ 

unde  &c.  Dom'  Sci  Petri,  u.  s  vii<* 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi,  u.  s   x^ 

Whaddon  vii^  xxx^    x^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi,  u.  s   vii^  vi*^ 

I  onus  iiii^^v^^  xi^ 
Sm'  •<  ded'  xv^*  iii^  iiii^ 
(  rem'  Ixx^^  vii^  viii*^ 

Hundred'  de  Stow. 
Eltesley    vi^^  xvi^  xxxiii^  iiii<*  v^*  ii^  viii*i 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aulae  vocat'  Pembroke  Hall,  u.  s  ii^  x** 

Gransden  Parva  v^*  xvi^  xl^  iii^i  xvi^ 

Caldecote  Iviii^  xviii^  xP 

Hardwyck    iiii»  xvi^  xxx^  xlvi^ 

Kingeston  vi^*  x^    xxiiii^  v"  vi« 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi  u.  s  xvi*^ 
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onus  deduct.  rem' 

Caxston    vi^'  xxx^  iiii"  x^ 

Bourne  xi^^  vi^  xxxiii^  iiii*^  ix^^  xii«  viii<* 

undo  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi  u.  s  iii"  xix^  xi^ 

Croxston  viii"  x«  xxxi^  viii'^  vi^>  xviii^  iiii'i 

Gamlingay    ix^'  xiiii^           xxvi^  viii*^  viii^'  vii^  iiii^ 

unde  &c.  Coirii  sive  Auloe  vocat'  Clarehall  u.  .<?  iiii^ 

Stowe    v^Wi^    xx^  iiii^*  vi^ 

Toft   iii^'  vi«  viii<^ ...  xv«  li»  viii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Joh'is,  u.  s  xx"* 

Eversden  Magna  cu'  pva...x^  x^  xxxi^  viii'^  viii^'  xviii^  iiii<i 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Reginal.  u.  s  viii^>  xviii^  iiii<i 

Hungry  Hatley    xlv»   xii^    xxxiii^ 

{  onus  iiii'^'^ii^*  xiii^  viii*^ 
Sm'  -!  ded'  xvii^i  v«  viii'i 
(  rem'  Ixv^  viii^ 

Hundred'  de  Papworth. 

Fenne  Drayton  iii^i  vi^  xii^  liiis 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  X'pi,  tc.  s   ii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sc'i  Joh'is,  il  s   iii^  viii*^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Scoe  Trinitatis,  w.  5   xii^ 

Swasey  xiiii^^  xxx^  xii^i  x^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aula3  vocat'  Clarehall,  u.  s.  iiii^ 

Knappwell    1*  xl« 

Conyngton   iiii^'   xiii«  iiii'i  iii^'  vi''  viii^ 

Gravely  vi'i    xxxvi^  viii"*  iiii''  iii^  iiii*^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  in  Sta3  Marioe  Virginis  ac  Sc""^"  Joh'is 

Evangelistoe  et  Radigundse  vocat'  Jesus  Colledge  iiii^'  iii^  iiii*^ 

Over  xiii^'  xxiiii^  xi^*  xvi^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Scsb  Trinitatis,  u.  s  x^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  btse  Marie  Virginis  ac  Sc""^^"^  Joh'is  Evangehstse  et 

Radegundoe  vocat'  Jesus  Colledge,  u.  s  xx^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Corporis  X'pi  vocat'  Bennett  Colledge,  w.  s. ...  viii^  (?  iii^) 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aulae  vocat'  Katherin'  Hall,  u.  s   xiii^  iiii<^ 

Papworth  Evered  iiii^'  x^  xxxiii^  iiii^    Ivi^  viii'^ 

Papworth  Agnes  iiii^>  xxxiii^  iiii'i  xlvi^  viii^ 

EUesworth  vii^i  xi^  viii*^  vi^  viii^  iiii<i 

Wyllingham  vii^'  xxx^  v^^  x^ 

Boxworth  vi^    xlv^  iii^'  xv^ 


onus  Ixxi^  vi^ 
Sm'  -l  ded'  xiii^^  xix^  iiii^ 
rem'  Ivii"  vi^  viiii*^ 
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Hundred'  do  North  Stow. 

onus                deduct.  rem' 
Lolworth   v^'   xv«  iiii"  xv^ 

imde  &('.  CoW'n  wive  Aula)  vocat'  Clarehall,  u.  s  

Gyrton  xv«  viii'i  iiii^*  iii«  iiii*^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Corp'  X'pi  vocat'  Bennett  Colledge,  u.  s  iiii*^ 

Long  Stanton   x*'  xliii«  iiii'^  vii^'  xvi«  viii'' 

Maddyngley  iiii^^  xvi**    xxxiii^  viii'^  iii^'  xi^  iiii<^ 

Trumpington    iii^i  x^    xviii«  lii^ 

unde  &c.  CoH'ii  S'ci  Joh'is,  u.  s  ii^  viii'^ 

unde  &c.  CoH'ii  X'pi,  u.  s  xx^  iiiid 

Rampton   iii^'  x^    xviii^   lii^ 

Waterbeclie   vii^^  x^  xvii^   vi^^  xiii^ 

Okington   vii^  x^  xxx^    vi^ 

unde  &c.  CoU'ii  Sc^'"'^'^  Margaretse  et  Bernard!  vocat'  The 

Quenes  Colledge  u.  s  iii^i  xvii^  vi^ 

Landebeche  iiii^i  x^  ix®  viii'i  iiii^i  iiii<i 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  pd'i  vocat'  Bennett  Colledge,  u.  s   xxxvi^  iiii'^ 

Mylton  vii^i  x^  xvi^  viii<^....  vi^*  xiii^  iiii^ 

{  onus  lix^i  vi^ 
Sm'  -j  ded'  x^i  xvi^  viii'i 
\  rem'  xlviii^i  ix^  iiii^ 

Hundred'  de  Chesterton. 

Chesterton    x^i  x^  n'l   x^^  x^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sc93  Trinitatis,  u.  s   xii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Joh'is,  u.  s   iiii^  v*^ 

unde  &c.  CoU'ii  Corp'is  X'pi  vocat'  Bennett  Colledge,  u.  s   v*^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aulse  vocat'  Clare  Hall,  u.  s   ix^  iii<i 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aulae  vocat'  Trinity  Hall,  ti.  s   v^  iiii*^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aulae  vocat'  Katheryn  Hall,  u.  s   iii^  ii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  vocat'  Gun  well  et  Kayes  Colledge,  u.  s  xvi*^ 

Cottenhamcu' Westwyck...xv^'  x^   xxx^  xiiii^^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  in  X'pi,  u.  s   xiii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  b'e  Marise  et  Sci  Nichol'  voc'  Colleg  Regal',  u.  s  viii^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Joh'is,  ti.  s   xvi^ 

Childerley  Magna cu'  pva...iii^i  vi^  xxx^  xxxvi^ 

Dry  Drayton  vi^i  vi^  xxxiii^  iiii*^    iiii^'  xii^  viii*i 

Histon   x^i  x^    xxx^    ix^> 

on'us  xlvi^i  ii^ 
Sm'  <f  ded'  vi"  iii«  iiii'^ 

rem'  xxxix'*  xviii^  viii*^ 
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Insula  Elieii'  cii'  meiiibr^. 

onus  deduct.  rem' 

Elye  cu'r  Menibr' ...  xxiii''  xvi«  x"^  ob.  q'....xliii«  iiii^'  xxi'^  xiii«  vi'^  ob.  q'. 

Lit'porte    iii"  iii«  ii^  iii^^  xii'^ 

Doun'ham  xlviii"   xvi^  viii'^  xxxi^  iiii'^ 

Hundred'  de  Wychfibrd. 

Wytchford  cu'  Wentford.-.lxiis  [[a  i^s 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  sive  Aule'  voc'  Clare  Hall,  21.  s  

Sutton  cu'  Meple    vi^i 

Doddynton    vi^'  iiii« 

"Wyttelsey    ix^i  ii^ 

Stretham  cu'  Thetford  ...  vii^i  x^  vi'^  xxvi«  viii''    vP*  iii^  x'^ 

Haddenham   ix^'  ii^   iii^  iiii'^   viii^'  xviii  viii'^ 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Sci  Petri,  zi.  s   xiii^ 

unde  &c.  Aulas  Gunville  sive  Cains  Colledge,  u.  s   iiii^ 

Wycham,  1   , 

}    nii>  xnn^  xxmi^    1^ 

Mane  cu  Coveney  J 

Wylb'ton  xlviii^    xxxviii^ 

Chatteris    vi^'  xii« 

unde  &c.  Coll'ii  Corp'ris  X'pi,  u.  s  


Newton..., 

Tydd  

Elme  

?  (Up)well. 


...  xxx^  

 xxv"  xvi« 

..  iii"   

xii  x«  

 x'i  iii^  iiii'i 

xili   

  x" 

..  iii'*  xii*  

 ix" 

xliiis  

...nil   

onus  clxxi^*  xix^  iii<^  ob.  q'. 
Sm'  {  ded'  xviii^'  xvi^  vii<^ 

rem'  cliii^'  xii^  viii<i  ob.  q'. 


8  2 
^52- 


13  ELIZ^H 
Cant'  Hund'  Wittlesford  et  al'  Subs. 


Hide.  Witlesford,  Chil- 
ford,  Radfeld,  Cheveley, 
Stana,  Staplehowe,  Flen- 
dicbe.  D'nica  Reg.  in 
Com'  Cant'. 


M^"  Spencer  1  I  pray  you  send  me  in  wryting 
the  coll'cors  fee  of  the  xv*^  and  the  x*^  these 
himdreds,  or  the  whole  shire  and  what  hath 
been  allowed  by  any  wright  for  any  Colledge 
Feod'  Coir  liii»  iiii'^  onus  cclvi^  iii^  ob. 

p'  d'cis  hund'. 
Collegio  Regali  in  Cant'  p.  b're  xxxiii^ 

^  I  see  no  means  of  ascertaining  who  Mr  Spencer  may  have  been. 
C.A.S,  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  9 
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Cant.  Ptic'lo  Comp'i  Joh'iw  Amy  do  Magna  Abington  in  Com'  pre'd'co 
gon'  Coir  Hec'do)  xv'«  et  x'"  duarum  xv"™  et  x"»  d'ne  Reginoo  nunc  Eli- 
zabeth a  laici.s  anno  regni  sui  tercio-decimo  concess"*  in  hundred' 
subscript'. 


Hund'  de  Wittlesford. 

onus  deduct.  rem' 

Sawston   vii"   xxi«  iiii*^   vi^i  viiii^  viii<^ 

Wyttlesforde    ix'*  x^    xxiii^  iiii*^  viii^^  vi^  viii^ 

Hynckston   cxv^  xx^  iiii^^  xv^ 

Ikelington  cxiv^  nl    cxiii^ 

Doxe  Worth  viii'i  xii^  xx^  vii^^  xii^ 

(  onus  xxxvii^i  xii^ 
;  Summa  <  ded'  iiii"  iiii^  viii'^ 

(  rem'  xxxii^*  xvi^  iiii<^ 


D' hered' Rob*i  Bosteler...  xl^  nl    xl^ 

D'  Maud  rio  de  Derne-1   ,  ... 

„    ,  ,  „  .    ^      ,    y...xm^mr    x^  mi^ 

forde  hall  m  Sawstonj 

onus  liii^  iiii*^ 
Summa  -(  ded'  iii^ 

rem'  P  iiii*^ 


viii"  x^  xx^   vii^i 


Hund'  de  Chilford. 

Budburham  vii^^  xii^    xviii^  iiii'^  vi'*  xiii^  viii** 

Abinton  Magn'    iiii^i  xviii®  xx^  Ixxviii^ 

Abynton  pva    c^  xl^  Ix^ 

Hyldersham  xxxvi®    xx^    xvi^ 

Lynton  Magn 
cu'  pva  Barnhm 

Berkelowe  xxx^  x^    xx^ 

Woode  Campes    lxv«  xx^  xlv^ 

Campes  Magn  vi^'  x^   xxvi^  viii^  ciii^  iiii^ 

Horsethe    cxvi^  xxvi^  viii^   iiii"  ix^  iiii"* 

Wykeham, 

Stratley  cum  Henhall 
Pampsworthe  vi^i  xxiii^  iiii<i  iiii^i  xvi^  viii*^ 

onus  Iv^*  xvii^ 
Summa  i  ded'  xii^* 

rem'  xliii^'  xii^ 


...cs 
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Himd'  de  Radfeld. 

onus  deduct.  rem' 

Balsham      iiii^»xiiii«iiii^...v»    iiii'i  ix«  iiii^ 

Wratting  Ixxvii^  Ixxii^ 

Weston  (Colvile)  iiii^^  viii^    xxx^   Iviii^ 

Bryiickley,  ].,...   ,  , 

^   1  ^  1      hvi'»xii«   xxxiii^  nil"   nil"  xviii^  vm'' 

Carleton  c  m  Williugham) 

Burgh*^  (Borough  Green)]  ......  .....  ,   , 

^^ir  \^     /w  X   1     N  X'    ^^^^^  vni'^  ^™  1111 

c™  Westley  (Waterless)  I 

Dullingham   vii^"    xviii^   vii^  ii^ 

Stetchworth  Ixv^   x^  Iv^ 


onus  xxxiiiii^  vi^  iiii*! 
Sum'a  -I  ded'  vi^'  xiii^ 

rem'  xxviii'  xiii«  iiii'i 


Hund'  de  Cheveley. 

Kertlinge  cvi^    xviii^  iiii"!  iiiii^  vii^  vm*^ 

Asheley  cu'  Sylverley  iiii*'  vi^  viii'i . . .  xx^  Ixvi^  viii*! 

Cheveley  iiiii^  xiii»  iiii^...xv3  Ixxviii^  iiii<i 

Dytton  Canons, 

Dytton  Vallons,  ^...viiii  xiii^  iiii*!  vii*  vi^  viii*^ 

Saxon  c""  Nov 


JS,  >| 

ns,  L..viiii, 
,"0  M'cat  J 

f  onus  xxii^  vi^ 
^  ded'  Ixvi^  viii'i 
I  rem'  xviii^  xix^  iiii^i 


Sum'a 


Hund'  de  Stowe. 

Swaffham  Prior   vii^i  xiv^  xxiiii^   vii'  x^ 

Swaffham  Bulbeck  vii^*  xxiiii^  iiii'i  vi^  xvi®  viii<* 

Stowe  cum  Quye  c^   xx^  iiiiii 

Bottesham    xii'  x^  xxxviii^  ixi^  xii^ 

Wylraham  Magna   cx^  xxiii^  iiii'i  iiiiii  vi»  viii^ 

Wylraham  p'va    c^    x«    iiiiii  x« 

r  onus  xlii'  xiiii® 
Sum'a  <  ded'  vi^i  xviii^  viii'i 
I  rem  xxxiiii^  xv^  iiii'i 

Hund'  de  Staplehoe. 

Soham  Ixxii^  vi^  viii'i   jxv^  iiii<i 

Burwell  vii"  x^    v^    vii^  v^ 

Iselham  vii^  xiii^  iiii<i...  viii^  iiii'i  vii^  v^ 

9—2 
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onus  deduct.  rem' 

r>a(llingham  xxxvi«    x«    xxvi^ 

Konott  cum  Kcntford^  ...  xliiii^  iiii'^ ob....x'' ix<i  xxxiii^  vii<*  ob. 

Chepenham   viii'^  xv^  vii^i  v« 

Wyken    iiii''  x«    xxiiii«  iiii<^  Ixv^  viii^ 

L  an  ward    xl**  x*'  xxx^ 

Sneywell   iiii^'  xiii«  iiii'^..x''  iiii^'  iii^  iiii*i 

Fordham  vii'^  x^  vi^i  x« 

f  onus  xlviii^'  xix^  ob. 
Sum'a  i  ded'  cx« 

I  rem'  xliii^^  viii''  xi'^  ob. 


Hund'  de  Flendick. 

Fulborne  xix^i  x^  iii^i  xvi^^  x« 

Treusham  (Teversham)  . . .  vi^^  x^  iii^i  Ixx^ 

Heyton  (Cherry  Hmton)...ixi*  x^  xxxiii^i  uii^  vii^*  xi^  viii'^ 

Dytton  cu'  Horningsey  ...  xv^^  x^  Ixxviii^  xi^^  xii^ 

r  onus  pi  xv^ 
Sum'a      ded'  xi^^  xi^  iiii<i 

rem'  xxxix^i  {{[a  y[[[d 


D'nica  Eeg. 

Soham  xiii^i   xx^  xii^i 

Wylburham  Magna  xlvi^  viii'^  ii^  vi<^  xliiii^  ii^ 


Sum 


r  onus  xv^i  vi^  viii' 
'a  -j  ded'  xxii^  vi'^ 
I  rem'  xiiii"  iiii^  ii 


onus  cccviiii  xviii^  iy^  ob. 
Sum'a  totius  X  ded'  li^*  xiii^  xi^ 

rem'  cclvi^i  iii^  \^  ob. 


^  Kentford  has  always  been  a  part  of  Suffolk. 
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LAY  SUBSIDY,  CO.  CAMBRIDGE,  ^ 


Com.  Cantebr.  The  certificate  of  the  bill  of  extract  in- 
dented and  made  the  xxix*^'^  day  of  August  in  the  xiii*^  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of 
God  queen  of  England  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith  &c,  between  the  rt  hon.  Sir  Roger  North,  Kt.  Sir  Gyles 
Alington,  Kt.  Robert  Peyton,  John  Milsent,  and  Thomas 
Holmes  Esc^uires,  of  the  one  part :  and  John  Bentley  of  Shudy 
Camps  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  yeoman,  of  the  other  part : 
witnesseth  that  the  said  Lord  North,  Sir  Gyles  Alington, 
Robert  Peyton,  John  Milsent  and  Thomas  Holmes,  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  assessing  of  the  second  payment  of 
the  subsidy  granted  by  the  laity  unto  the  said  sovereign  lady 
the  queen's  majesty  at  her  parliament  holden  at  Westminster 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  highness's  reign:  for  the  hundreds 
of  Chevelye,  Radfield  Chilford  and  Wyttlesford  within  the 
county  of  Cambridge  have  nominated  and  appointed  the  said 
John  Bentley  high  collector  for  the  said  second  payment 
within  the  4  hundreds  aforesaid ;  and  have  taken  bond  of 
him  by  recognizance  for  time  (?  true)  answering  of  the  same 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  of  grant  of  the  said  subsidy: 
which  said  recos^nizance,  together  with  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  as  be  contributory  to  the  said  second  payment  of  the 
said  subsidy,  and  the  several  sums  of  money  charged  upon 
the  same  persons  within  the  4  hundreds  aforesaid,  we  the 
said  Commissioners  do  hereby  certify  into  the  Exchequer  under 
our  hands  and  seals  as  appertaineth  : 


Chilford  Hundred. 


Abington  Magna  : 


John  Amye  gent,  in  terr' 
Thomas  Amye  h.  in  bon' 
Robt  Beetea  h.  in  bon' 


VI' 


IX' 


■li 


viii^ 
ix8 


IX' 


•li 


xvi^ 
viii^ 
vii^ 
iiii^ 


Wm  Pyper  h.  in  terr' 


xx^ 
viii^i 
vii" 
iiii^i 


John  Byldocke  h.  in  bon' 
John  Amye  sen.  in  bon' 
Henry  Amye  h.  in  bon' 


Sm'  xlvi^  iiii^i 
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Abington  Pva  : 

llobt.  Chapman  h.  in  tcrr'  xl«  ii»  viii'^ 

Doctor  Watt  in  terr'  iii"  iiii' 

George  Fuller  h.  in  terr'  ill"  iiii^ 

John  Warde  h.  in  bon'  x^^  x« 

John  Fuller  h.  in  bon'  x^i 

John  Amye  h.  in  bon'  ix"  ix^ 

Pryc'  Fuller  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi<i 

S'ma  xli«  ex'. 

HiLDERSHAM  : 

Alexand^'  Downes  h.  in  bon'  viii^i  viii« 

Thomas  Dalton  h.  in  bon'  iii^  iii' 

John  Amye  h.  in  bon'  vii"  vii« 

John  Chambers  h.  in  bon'  iii^i  iii' 

,Wm  Hamonte  h.  in  bon'  iiii^^  iiii^ 

John  Walker  h.  in  terr'  xP  ii^  viii'^ 

Rye.  Smyth  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi'i 

John  Cottesford  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi<i 

Rob't  Bentley  h.  in  terr'  xxx^  ii« 

John  Churchma'  h.  in  bon'  iii^  iii^ 

S'ma  xxxv^  iiii"^ 

Badburgham  : 

Rob't  Tayller  gent,  in  terr'     _  xx^^  xxvi^  viii^ 

John  Pott  gent,  in  bon'  xxii^  xxii^ 

Thomas  Nycoll'  gent,  in  bon'  xi^^  xi« 

Rob't  Coale  h.  in  bon'  v^^  v« 

Rye.  Wardall  h.  in  bon'  iii^*  iii^ 

Symond  Smyth  h.  in  bon'  iii^^  iii^ 

Alen  Cragge  h.  in  bon'  iii^  iii^ 

George  Thurger  h.  in  bon'  iii^  iii^ 

Will'm  Smees  h.  in  bon'  iii^^  iii^ 

John  Thurger  h.  in  bon'  iii^  iii^ 

Nicolas  Campyon  h.  in  bon'  iii^^  iii^ 
Launcelot  Thurnold  in  bon' 

S'ma  iiii^^  xvii^  viii'^ 

Shudye  Camps : 

John  Bentley  yoma'  in  terr'  x^^  xiii^  iiii^ 

Barnaby  My  not  y.  in  terr'  v^^  vi^  viii*^ 

Thoma'  Bredge  h.  in  bon'  vi^^  vi^ 

John  Mynot  h.  in  terr'  v^^  vi^  viii*^ 

John  Bryant  h.  in  bon'  x^^  x^ 

Rob't  Baker  y.  in  bon'  iii^  iii* 
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Alice  Wakefield  vid :  in  bon'  v' 

John  Raynold  h.  in  bon'  iiii^i  iiii^ 

Thorn's  Bowtell  h,  in  bon'  iii^^  iiis 

Thorn's  Overall  h.  in  bon'  v^i 

Wm,  Hamonte  h,  in  bon'  iii''  iii^ 

Thorn's  Heyham  y.  in  terr'  vi^^  viii^ 

Kath'in  Smyth  vid.  in  terr^  v^^  vi*  viii*^ 

Wm.  Bentley  h.  in  terr"  xl^  ii^  viii'^ 

S'ma  iiii^i  iii^  ex'. 

Castle  Camps  : 

Rob't  Bones  h.  in  terr'  xx»  xvi^ 

Wm.  Wafer  h,  in  terr'  xx^  xvi^ 

Wm.  Roolff  h.  in  bon'  viii^i  viii^ 

Wm.  Freeman  h.  in  bon'  iiii^i  iiii^ 

Rye.  Flacke  y.  in  bon'  xv^'  xv^ 

Thorn's  Freeman  h.  in  bon'  v^i 

John  Flacke  h.  in  bon'  iii^i  iiis 

Peter  Sketch^  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi* 

Rob't  Lambert  h,  in  terr'  xx«  xvi* 

Thom's  Wakefield  in  terr'  xxx^  ii^ 

Thom's  Parker  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi<* 

S'ma  Ivi^  viii*!  ex'. 

Bartlowe  : 

John  Wyllis  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi* 

John  Webbe  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi^ 

Phillip  Bowtell  vid.  in  terr'  xx*  xvi^ 

Wm.  Freeman  h.  in  bon'  v^' 

John  Cleydon  h.  in  bon'  iii^i  iii^ 

S'ma  xii^  ex'. 

HORSHEATH  : 

Sir  Gyles  Alington  knight  in  terr'  cxxxiii^i  ^[a  y[{[d    ^[[[li  ^viis  ix'^  ob. 

Wm  Curteys  y.  in  terr'  xl^  ii^  viii'* 

Phillip  Webbe  h.  in  bon'  iii" 

Thom's  Flawner  h.  in  bon'  iii^i  iii^ 

Gyles  Symson  h.  in  bon'  iii^i  iii^ 

Rye.  Pettyt  y.  in  terr'  xl^  ii^  viii'i 

Thom's  Pettyt  y.  in  terr'  xl^  ii^  viii^ 

John  Pyper  Inkep'  in  terr*  xx^  xvi^ 

John  Pettyt  h.  in  bon'  iii"  iii^ 

Robt  Gierke  h.  in  bon'  iii^ 

Mawde  Flacke  vid.  in  bon'  iii^ 


S'ma  x^*  vii®  i*^  ob.  ex'. 
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West  Wyckham  : 

Thorn's  Armyg'  gent,  in  terr*  x^*  xiii^  iiii'i 

Kath'in  Pom'oll  vid :  in  terr'         iii^^  vi"  viii*^  iiii"  v'^  ob'. 

Rob't  Webbe  h.  in  terr'  xl«  ii«  viii<^ 

J  oh.  Hunt  h.  in  terr'  xl^  ii«  viii^ 

Mathew  Symson  in  terr'  xx^  xvi*^ 

M'gret  Treg'et  in  terr'  xx^  xvi*^ 

John  Ballard  h.  in  bon'  v"  v« 

Bartilmewe  Mershe  in  bon'  v^^  v** 

Rob't  Bentley  h.  in  bon'  iii"  iii« 

S'ma  xxxviii**  ix^ 

Pampesworth  : 

John  Woodd  gent,  in  terr'  v^*  vi^  viii*^ 

Rob't  Gierke  h.  in  bon'  iiii^^  iiii^ 

John  Roger  h.  in  bon'  v^^  v** 

John  Twyn  h.  in  bon'  iiii^*  iiii^ 

Rob't  Tirtleby  y.  in  bon'  viii^  viii** 

John  Mortlake  h.  in  bon'  iii^  iii^ 

Leon'd  Lawrence  h.  in  bon'  iii^^  iii^ 

John  Best  h.  in  bon'  iii*^  iii^ 
S'ma  xxxvi^  viii*^  ex'. 

Lynton  : 

John  Mylsent  ar.  in  terr'  xx^^  xxvi^  viii^ 

Ferdinando  Parys  gent,  in  terr'  v^^  vi®  viii<i 

Wm  Baltrye  gent,  in  terr'  xl^  ii^  viii*^ 

Mary  Mydson  vid.  in  terr'  xP  ii^  viii*^ 

John  Goodman  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi^ 

Thorn's  Willowes  1.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi^ 

Milicent  Hockley  butch,  in  terr'  xx^  xvi*^ 

Symond  Browne  glov.  in  terr.  xx^  xvi*^ 

Alyce  Broune  vid.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi^ 

John  Burman  singlema'n  in  terr'  xl^  ii^  viii*^ 

Thom's  Thaake  cutler  in  terr'  iii^^  iiii^ 

Rob't  Barton  y.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi<^ 

Rob't  Hockley  tayler  in  bon'  iii^i  iii^ 

Rob't  Haryson  clerke  in  terr'  xx^  xvi<^ 

An'  Payne  vid.  in  terr'  xl^  ii^  viii*^ 

Henry  Lawrence  h.  in  terr'  iiii^^  v^  viii*^ 

Rob't  Clarke  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi"^ 

Rob't  Richardson  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi*^ 

Phillip  Mydson  h.  in  terr'  xx^  xvi"^ 

John  Brande  habdash''  in  bon'  iii^'  iii^ 
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Rye.  Thurger  h.  in  bon' 

Jone  Cowle  in  ten-'  xl^  ii^ 

John  Stacye  h.  in  bon'  iiii^^  iiii^ 

Phillip  Broune  h.  in  terr'  iii^^  iiii^ 

Wm.  Fulwell  h.  in  bon'  ix^  ix^ 

Jeffrey  Thurgood  h.  in  bon'  viii"  viii^ 

Avys  Meade  vid.  in  terr'  iii^  iiii^ 


S'ma      ixs  iiii<i 
Sm'a  totii's  huudr'  de  Chilford  pred'  xxxviii^'  iii^  xi'^  ex'. 

LAY  SUBSIDY.     CO.  CAMBRIDGE, 

'  Illustrissimse  et  potentissimae  in  x'po  principi  ac  dominje 
dominse  nostrae  Elizabethae  Dei  gratia  Anglian  Franciae  et 
Hiberniae  Regioae  fidei  defensor!,  vestraeque  Regiae  majestatis 
dominis  et  ministris  Cancellario  Thesaurario  et  baronibus  ad 
Scaccarium  vestrum  sedentibus  vester  humilis  et  devotus  Um- 
fridus  Tyndall  sacrae  theologiae  professor  almae  universitatis 
vestrae  Cantabrigiensis  Vice  Cancellarius  omniniodo  in  obe- 
dientiam  et  subjectionem  tanto  principi  debitam  :  Quia  per 
literas  vestras  regias  patentes  gerendas  datas  apud  Westm' 
xxvi*^"  die  mensis  Apr :  anno  regni  vestri  felicissimi  tertio : 
turn  etiam  pro  tenore  actus  Parliamenti  tenti  apud  Westm' 
anno  regni  vestri  xxvil'^''  nuper  editi  tarn  scholares  quam  etiam 
eorum  servientes  et  famuli  immunes  sint  et  liberi  a  solutione 
deciraae  et  quintae  decimae  per  praedictum  actum  concessarum, 
officii  nostri  esse  duximus  vestrae  amplitudini  vestraeque  Majes- 
tati  praefatis  honorabilibus  dominis  Cancellario  Thesaurario 
baronibus  et  ministris  scaccarii  vestri  significare  summam 
quinque  librarum  septem  solidorum  et  decem  denariorum  le- 
galium  rite  taxatam  esse  de  et  super  ministris  et  servientibus 
scholarium  antedictae  universitatis.  Cujus  summae  alloca- 
tionem  fieri  juxta  vim  praedictarum  literarum  patentium  et 
tenorem  actus  parliamenti  a  vobis  humiliter  petimus.  In 
cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  officii  nostri  praesentibus  apponi 
fecimus. 

Dat'  Cantabr'  sexto  die  mensis  Junii  anno  regni  vestri 
felicissimi  vicesimo  octavo.  1586. 

L.  S, 
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KILLEEN  COllMAIC. 


The  following  communication,  by  R  A.  S.  Macalister,  B.A., 
S.  John's  College,  was  taken  as  read. 

On  Killeen  Cormaic,  Ktldare. 

Scattered  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  are  numbers  of  ancient 
cemeteries,  which  have  never  been  used  for  Christian  burial 
within  human  memory  or  tradition.  Mr  Brash,  in  his  work 
on  Ogham  Inscriptions,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
number  of  these.  He  examined  the  ordnance  maps  of  Kerry, 
and  found,  in  that  one  county  alone,  a  total  of  217  such 
localities  marked.  To  these  cemeteries  the  peasantry  affix  the 
name  kill  (pron.  keel),  or  its  diminutive  killin  (pron.  killeen). 
They  look  upon  them  with  dread,  and  will  on  no  account  bury 
their  dead  there,  unless  they  be  unbaptised  children  or  suicides. 
To  this  rule  there  are  but  few  exceptions:  the  particular  kil- 
leen under  our  notice  at  present  is  one  of  these,  for  it  is  used 
as  a  graveyard  at  the  present  day,  and  well  filled  with  modern 
gravestones.  The  earliest  date  which  I  found  upon  these 
stones  was  1741 ;  the  latest  1892. 

The  chronology  of  Irish  antiquities  is  still  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  One  school  of  archaeologists  is  inclined  to  refer 
such  objects  and  places  as  these  killeens  to  prehistoric  times; 
while  another  refers  them  all  to  a  date  more  or  less  late  in 
the  Christian  period.  There  are  few  data  as  yet  to  guide 
the  student  to  a  choice  between  these  alternatives ;  and 
specious  arguments  are  brought  forward  on  both  sides.  With 
regard  to  the  killeens,  however,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
with  Mr  Brash  and  others,  that  the  utter  absence  of  all 
Christian  associations  with  the  great  majority  of  them,  the 
superstitious  dread  with  which  they  are  popularly  regarded, 
and  the  evidences  of  the  practice  of  cremation  which  is  amply 
afforded  by  such  as  have  been  excavated,  all  point  irresistibly 
to  the  pre-Christian — which,  in  Ireland,  is  synonymous  with 
the  pre-historic — period  as  the  true  epoch  to  which  these 
antiquities  must  be  referred. 
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The  second  member  of  the  name  of  this  locality,  Cormaic 
(genitive  of  Cormac),  is  explained  by  a  local  tradition  which 
asserts  this  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  Cormac,  king 
of  Munster — which  of  the  so-named  kings  of  Munster  does  not 
appear.  The  legend  is  confused,  and  is  complicated  by  variant 
versions ;  the  main  lines  of  it  are  as  follows.  Cormac's  body 
was  borne  to  this  cemetery  by  a  team  of  bullocks,  who  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  instincts  in  bearing  it  to  the  grave, 
for  the  possession  of  which  rival  claims  were  made.  After  a 
long  journey  eastward  they  arrived  at  Ballynure,  about  two 
and  a-half  Irish  miles  south  of  the  killeen :  at  this  place,  being 
overcome  by  thirst,  the}^  "  pawed  "  the  ground  (or,  as  another 
version  says,  the  teamster  struck  his  goad  into  the  earth),  and 
a  stream  of  water  gushed  forth.  This  stream  still  flows  by  the 
road-side.  Having  slaked  their  thirst  the  bullocks  journeyed 
on  till  they  arrived  at  Bullock  Hill,  which  is  opposite  the 
cemetery.  Here  they  stood,  and  refused  to  proceed  further;  it 
thus  became  clear  that  this  killeen  was  to  contain  the  grave  of 
Cormac.  When  the  body  had  been  placed  for  burial  in  the 
cemetery  the  team  returned  in  a  homeward  direction  till  they 
came  to  the  river  Greise ;  here  they  were  engulfed  in  the 
stream,  and  were  never  seen  again \  Another  version  adds 
a  hound  to  the  team  which  accompanied  the  corpse ;  when  the 
procession  stopped  at  Bullock  Hill  this  hound  jumped  across 
the  river  to  the  cemetery,  and  alighted  on  the  top  of  a  pillar- 
stone  on  which  he  impressed  the  mark  of  his  paw,  thus  in- 
dicating the  very  spot  of  Cormac's  grave.  Yet  another  version 
further  complicates  the  story  by  making  the  hound  leap  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  which  is  rather  more  than  an  Irish  mile  S.W. 
of  the  killeen.  In  either  case  the  impression  of  the  hound's 
paw  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  pillar-stone.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  this  strange  story  are  of  course  well  known  to  the 

1  The  Greise  must  have  been  a  much  greater  river  in  Cormac's  day  than  it 
is  now.  It  is  a  little  stream  about  the  size  of  the  Binn  Brook,  and  in  the 
neighbom'hood  of  Killeen  Cormac  serves  as  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Wicklow  and  Kildare  ;  the  road  crosses  it  between  Colbinstown  Station  and 
the  cemetery. 
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folk-lorist  in  one  form  or  another ;  they  meet  us,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  legends  of  more  races  than  one. 

Killeen  Cormaic  lies  about  three  Irish  miles  S.W.  of  the 
little  town  of  Dunlavin,  co.  Kildare ;  it  is  not  more  than  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  station  of  Colbinstown.  The 
names  of  the  surrounding  hills,  natural  and  artificial,  singularly 
fit  in  with  the  legend  of  the  burial  of  Cormac — Bullock  Hill, 
Knockbunnion  (the  hill  of  the  heifer),  Rathounbeg  (the  fort 
of  the  little  stream)  :  though  how  far  these  coincidences  (like 
the  paw-mark  on  the  stone)  are  of  the  ex  post  facto  kind  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  say.  The  killeen  itself  lies  between  the 
two  last-named  hills.  It  is  a  mound  of  oval  shape,  having  a 
low  annexe,  about  half  the  height  of  the  principal  mound, 
joined  to  it  on  the  North.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  remarkable 
set  of  four  or  five  artificial  mounds,  of  which  Rathounbeg  is  the 
fiuest.  Its  major  axis  lies  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  its  circumference 
is  about  230  paces.  It  shows  traces  of  having  been  built  in 
three  terraces,  but  these  are  now  almost  defaced,  except  at 
the  Southern  end.  The  top  is  flattened  and  slightly  con- 
cave. It  is  enclosed  by  a  boundary  wall  about  five  feet  in 
height ;  the  level  of  the  ground  within  the  precincts  is  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  contains  no  traces  of  any  build- 
ings. 

Analogy  with  similar  places  elsewhere  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  mound  contained  one  or  more  chambers  or 
vaults  for  sepulchral  purposes.  These  chambers,  when  opened, 
are  usually  found  to  be  passages,  lined  along  the  sides  and 
top  by  pillar-shaped  blocks  of  stone — each  pair  of  opposite 
pillar-stones  supporting  a  lintel  similar  to  themselves.  Many 
suggestive  facts  are  frequently  brought  to  light  in  exploring 
these  chambers.  In  not  a  few  the  lintels  or  supporting  stones 
are  found  to  bear  Ogham  inscriptions,  so  placed  that  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  stones  are  not  in  the  position  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended ;  but  were  simply  annexed  as  building 
material,  when  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they  com- 
memorated had  been  forgotten :  much  as  the  tombstones  of 
forgotten  fellow- townsmen  of  our  own  have  been  utilised  as 
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pavingstones  in  the  pathways  through  the  churchyards  of  more 
than  one  of  our  Cambridge  churches. 

That  such  a  chamber  exists  in  Killeen  Cormaic  is  possible 
though  not  certain.  An  apparent  entrance  is  visible  on  the 
side  of  the  mound  above  the  Eastern  part  of  the  "annexe" 
already  alluded  to.  It  consists  of  an  unwieldy  stone  about 
three  feet  in  height,  marked  on  either  side  with  a  deep  groove, 
as  though  for  the  reception  of  a  sliding  door.  The  groove  on 
the  left-hand  side  is  10  inches  in  length,  that  on  the  right  a 
little  more.  This  jamb  appears  to  have  borne  two  lintels 
which  were  supported  at  their  other  extremities  by  side  jambs, 
thereby  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  double  doorway. 
The  arrangement  however  has  been  much  disturbed  and  is 
obscured  by  superincumbent  earth,  by  a  rank  growth  of  grass, 
and  by  the  distortion  of  the  structure  itself.  The  grooves  are, 
I  believe,  a  feature  unique  at  Killeen  Cormaic.  I  enquired  of  a 
man  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  accompanied  me  to 
the  cemetery,  whether  these  hypothetical  chambers  had  ever 
been  encroached  upon  in  digging  graves  in  the  cemetery,  and 
received  a  negative  answer;  so  that  either  the  chambers  (if  they 
exist)  cannot  be  very  extensive,  or  the  modern  graves  cannot 
be  very  deep. 

The  following  is  a  complete  record  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments which  I  saw  on  my  two  visits  to  this  cemetery,  in 
September  1893  and  June  1894. 

I.  Near  the  entrance-gate ;  a  prostrate  pillar-stone,  bearing 
inscriptions  in  Ogham  and  Koman  letters.  Dimensions  6  ft. 
4  ins.  by  about  1  ft.  by  1  ft. 

II.  Close  to  the  above  ;  a  prostrate  pillar-stone,  bearing  on 
one  face  near  the  top  a  rude  bust,  and,  possibly,  an  Ogham 
inscription  in  very  small  letters  on  one  angle. 

III.  ,  IV.  Two  small  pillar-stones  close  together ;  one  a 
rough  block  of  conglomerate,  tapering  to  the  top,  3  ft.  4  ins. 
high ;  the  other  a  smooth  stone  about  the  same  height,  cut  off 
flat  at  the  top,  and  bearing  on  the  top  a  deep  depression 
resembling  the  paw-mark  of  a  dog,  with  some  random  scorings 
round  it.    (This  is  Cormac's  alleged  gravestone.) 
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V.  An  upright  flagstone,  2  ft.  7  ins.  x  1  ft.  1  in.  x  8  ins., 
bearing  engraved  on  its  face  and  one  edge  a  series  of  rough 
scores  distantly  resembling  Ogham  scores,  but  not  capable  of 
being  grouped  into  letters. 

VI.  A  fine  pillar-stone  of  granite,  6  ft.  lO  J-  ins.  x  1  ft.  7  ins. 
X  1  ft.  G  ins.,  somewhat  tapering  towards  the  top.  Now  pros- 
trate.   No  inscription  or  tooling  of  any  kind. 

VII.  A  shapeless  block  of  stone  about  3  ft.  in  length,  lying 
in  the  centre  of  the  level  pathway  round  the  mound.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  down  from  some  point  on  the  mound.  No 
inscription. 

VIII.  A  pillar-stone,  prostrate,  un inscribed,  measuring 
4  ft.  7  ins.  X  1  ft.  4  ins.  x  7  ins.,  considerably  tapering  to  the  top. 

IX.  A  shapely  pillar-stone,  3ft.  11  ins.  x  1ft.  5|ins.  x  11  ins., 
bearing  traces  of  an  Ogham  inscription  on  one  edge. 

These  stones  are  all  to  be  found  along  the  level  pathway 
which  surrounds  the  mound,  within  the  boundary  wall;  and 
have  been  catalogued  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  be 
seen  by  one  who,  on  entering  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  turned 
to  his  left  and  walked  completely  round  it.  The  following  are 
on  the  mound. 

X.  ,  XI.  Two  stones  at  opposite  ends  of  the  top  of  the 
mound,  about  3  ft.  in  height,  artificially  squared,  and  bearing 
at  the  top  a  depressed  socket  as  though  for  the  insertion  of  a 
cross.  This  socket  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  three  sides 
of  the  stone,  the  fourth  being  left  open.  Though  probably 
much  later  than  the  stones  already  mentioned,  these  stones 
have  every  appearance  of  a  respectable  antiquity. 

This  catalogue  does  not  include  a  very  considerable  number 
of  small  shapeless  stones  set  on  end,  probably  the  humble 
marks  of  the  graves  of  those  whose  friends  were  too  poor  to  be 
able  to  afford  regular  tombstones.  All  are  flagstones  save  one, 
a  small  standing  stone,  square  in  section  (which  I  neglected  to 
measure,  but  estimated  roughly  at  about  2  ft.  x  6  ins.  x  6  ins.) ; 
and  only  one  bears  any  sign  of  tooling;  it  is  inscribed  with 
a  Greek  cross  in  relief.  To  the  catalogue  should  also  be  added 
the  apparent  entrance  to  the  crypts  already  described. 
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The  inscribed  stones  of  Killeen  Cormaic  are,  or  were,  four 
in  number.  What  has  become  of  the  first  of  these  stones  I 
cannot  say\  It  bore  an  inscription  in  Ogham,  running  over 
the  greater  part  of  two  angles.  By  an  unusual  piece  of  good 
fortune  all  the  authorities  who  have  examined  it  are  agreed 
on  the  reading,  and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  transcript  they  give  as  accurate,  especially  as  it  is  sub- 
stantiated by  a  paper  squeeze  made  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson,  and  now  in  my  possession : 

Maqiddecceda  niaqi  Marin 
(Stone  of)  Macdecced,  son  of  Marin. 

Few  names  are  more  interesting  among  those  found  on 
Ogham  inscriptions  than  the  name  of  the  person  here  com- 
memorated ;  and  an  idea  of  its  widespread  occurrence  will  be 
obtained  from  the  following  list  of  inscriptions  in  Britain  which 
contain  it : 

Maqidecceddas  avi  Toranias^  Ballycrovane,  co.  Cork. 
Maqidecceda  maqi  Siconas,  Ballintaggart,  co.  Kerry. 
Maqidecedda  maqi  Ca.tuviq^  Gortnagullenagh,  co.  Kerry. 
Maqideceda  maqi...,  Dunloe,  Co.  Kerry. 

And  the  following  Romano-British  stones: 

Hie  iacet  Maccvdecheti,  Penrhos  Llygwy,  Anglesea. 
Sari7ii  jili  Maccvdecceti,  Buckland  Monachoriim,  Devon. 

Mr  Brash  treats  at  length  of  this  name  in  his  work  on 
Ogham  inscriptions.  He  considered  that  all  those  who  are 
commemorated  under  this  name  were  members  of  a  great 
Munster  family,  the  Glanna  Degaid,  for  whose  existence  there 
is  MS  authority,  and  who  have  left  their  name  in  some  early 
place-names.  This  is,  however,  unlikely ;  the  fact  that 
Macdecced,  in  all  cases  but  one,  is  the  name  of  the  person 
commemorated,  and  not  a  patronymic,  seems  to  me  to  militate 
against  this  theory. 

The  inscription  is  couched  in  the  regular  formula  of 
Ogham  inscriptions;  but  we  must  premise  that  much  of  the 

^  I  have  since  learnt  that  it  has  been  broken  into  fragments  and  built  into 
the  boundary  wall  by  those  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  cemetery. 
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discussion  and  treatment  of  Ogham  inscriptions  is  as  yet 
tentative,  owing  to  our  uncertainty  respecting  the  construction 
and  accidence  of  the  protoceltic  dialects.  Observe  how  the 
Ballycrovane  inscription  gives  us  the  primitive  genitive  form 
in  s,  dropped  in  later  monuments. 

Before  leaving  this  inscription,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
duplication  of  the  first  d  in  Maqiddecceda.  The  meaning  of  the 
persistent  duplication  of  the  consonants  in  Oghams  is  one  of 
the  many  mysteries  which  circle  round  these  inscriptions. 
Taken  into  consideration  with  the  isolation  of  this  Macdecced 
from  his  namesakes,  it  is  possible  that  the  unique  spelling  of 
his  name  which  this  tombstone  presents  may  indicate  some 
local  peculiarity  in  pronunciation. 

The  second  inscribed  stone  lies  prostrate  beside  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery.  The  inscription  commences  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  one  angle,  runs  up  to  and  over  the  top,  and  ends  a 
short  distance  down  the  opposite  angle.  It  is  much  weather- 
worn, and  greatly  obscured  by  the  shadows  of  trees,  but  with 
care  and  patience  the  whole  can  be  satisfactorily  read. 

The  inscription  in  Roman  letters  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  face  of  the  stone.  It  is  unusually  evenly  and  neatly  cut, 
and  though  much  abraded  by  the  action  of  the  weather  every 
letter  except  one  can  be  deciphered  without  difficulty.  The 
Ogham  reads : 

Uvanos  avi  Ivacattos. 
(Stone)  of  Uvau,  descendant  of  Ivacatt. 

I  made  this  transcript  with  great  care,  and  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  correct,  the  only  letters  for  which  I  cannot  personally 
vouch  being  the  catt  at  the  end  of  the  inscription.  These  letters 
are  on  the  concealed  face  of  the  stone,  which  I  had  no  facilities 
for  raising,  but  nearly  all  the  copyists  are  agreed  at  this  point ; 
and  a  recent  discovery,  made  in  a  most  unexpected  locality, 
places  the  patronymic  as  given  above  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  In  the  excavations  at  Silchester,  last  August,  a  stone 
was  discovered,  bearing  engraved  on  its  face  two  lines  of  Ogham 
writing.  This  stone  is  unfortunately  only  a  fragment,  but 
enough  remains  to  re-construct  Ehicatos  maqi  mucoi  ([stone]  of 
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Ebicat,  son  of  the  race  (?)  of  ).     Here  we  have  the  very 

name  which  meets  us  at  Killeen  Cormaic,  with  a  slight  but  very- 
interesting  orthographical  transformation. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  associated  inscription  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  lapidary  puzzles  in 
the  British  Islands.  With  one  exception  every  letter  is  clear, 
though  worn ;  that  exception  is  the  fifth,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  carried  off  with  a  flake  of  the  slaty  stone, 
leaving  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  as  to  its  identity.  The 
inscription  is 

ivve*edRvvides. 

The  first  suggestion  as  to  the  missing  letter  made  was  that 
it  was  an  R  ;  and  the  inscription  was  divided — IV  vere  dimuides 
— four  true  draids  (!).  Various  efforts,  all  equally  futile  and  far- 
fetched, have  been  made  to  extract  the  name  of  the  four  druids 
from  the  Ogham  inscription;  and  the  failure  of  these  attempts, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  is  a  strong  argument  against  this 
translation.  No  other  intelligible  reading  can  be  given  if  we 
retain  E,  as  the  fifth  letter.  The  question  then  arises :  if  R,  be 
not  the  real  value  of  this  letter,  what  value  must  we  assign  to 
it? 

A  most  ingenious  and  attractive  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  me  by  my  brother-in-law,  Dr  D.  MacAlister,  of  St  John's 
College.  He  would  read  the  fifth  letter  as  K,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  eighth  letter,  R,  is  raised  above  its  fellows,  as 
though  intended  to  commence  a  new  word,  space  the  inscription 
Ivveked  Rvvides,  thus  equating  Ivveked  to  Ivacattos.  The 
objections  to  this  suggestion  are  that  Bvvides  still  remains 
intractable,  and  the  letter  K  does  not  occur  on  any  other 
Romano-British  inscription,  so  far  as  T  know. 

Professor  Rhys  and  Dr  Whitley  Stokes  agree  in  taking  the 
missing  letter  as  N,  bound  to  the  following  E.  This  gives  us 
Ivvene  Di^vvides,  in  which  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Ivvene  must  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  IJvanos.  Drvvides  is  probably  a 
proper  name,  recalling  the  Di^oata^  of  one  of  the  Ogham  in- 


Which  has  also,  though  I  think  unnecessarily,  been  equated  to  "  druid.'' 
C.  A.S  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  ]0 
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scriptions  at  Ballaqueeny,  Isle  of  Man,  but  what  the  inflectional 
termination  may  be  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  definitelyV  The 
ecjuation  Drvvides  =  druids,  does  not  commend  itself. 

Beside  thi.s  stone  is  another,  six  feet  in  length.  Incised  at 
the  upper  end  is  a  bust  in  outline,  holding  a  cross;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  our  Lord.  This 
figure  has  been  seriously  injured  by  some  misguided  enthusiast, 
who  has  gratuitously  sharpened  it  up  according  to  his  own 
ideas;  and  one  like  unto  him  has  been  operating  on  the 
Roman  inscription  on  the  adjacent  stone,  which  has  also  been 
recently  enriched  with  the  initials  of  some  idle  loafer.  Mr  Brash 
sensibly  remarks  on  this  bust,  "  It  is  of  so  exceedingly  rude  a 
type  as  to  give  no  grounds  for  determining  its  age ;  it  may  be 
of  a  very  early  or  a  very  late  date."  On  the  right-hand  edge  of 
this  stone  is  a  series  of  very  minute  scratches  which  were  first 
noticed  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  They  are  certainly  artificial 
and,  if  Oghamic,  are  the  smallest  Ogham  scores  known.  As 
some  of  the  scores  are  a  little  more  oblique  than  others,  they 
are  capable  of  reading 

/I//IIIII//// 

MA  G  I  ST 

and  may  possibly  be  a  signature  of  the  engraver  of  the  bust. 

The  fourth  inscribed  stone  is  No.  IX.  in  the  above  list. 
The  inscription  seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
left  angle  of  the  face  turned  toward  the  mound;  but  it  was 
roughly  scratched  originally,  and  is  much  worn  now,  so  that 

the  five  letters  ...addes  near  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  with 

dim  traces  of  other  scores  further  on,  can  alone  be  deciphered. 

Such  are  the  points  of  interest  and  some  of  the  problems 
which  await  the  visitor  to  this  ancient  cemetery.  It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  its  use  as  a  modern  graveyard  will  preclude 
the  undertaking  of  excavations  there  for  many  years  to  come ; 
otherwise  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  much  would  be 
learnt  by  this  means.    It  may  be  thought  that  some  apology 

1  The  most  satisfactory  solution  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  that  the  -ides 
migh.t  possibly  be  the  Latino-Hellenic  patronymic  sufiix  (as  in  Atrides,  &c.). 
But  this  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  guess. 
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is  necessary  for  bringing  a  subject  connected  entirely  with 
Irish  antiquities  before  a  Society  of  such  widely  different  local 
interests ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  out  of  place  if  this  ancient 
cemetery  had  no  claim  on  the  attention  of  those  residing  out  of 
its  neighbourhood.  But  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  more 
than  a  mere  local  interest.  The  priceless  art  treasures  and 
archieological  remains,  the  extensive  and  varied  literature,  and 
the  weird  and  fantastic  folk-tales  of  that  beautiful  though 
sadly  troubled  wonderland  are  the  heritage  of  the  world  as 
truly  as  are  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Greece  or  Rome.  And 
may  we  not  look  to  Cambridge — that  home  of  Classic  and 
exact  learning — with  a  reasonable  hope  that  at  some  time  a 
satisfactory  solution  may  there  be  found  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  hover  round  the  remains  of  Killeen  Cormaic  ? 
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REPORT 

OF  THE  Executive  Committee 

ON  THE 

EXHIBITION   OF  OLD  PLATE. 

{This  Report  is  here  printed  by  order  of  the  Council.) 

An  Exhibition  of  Old  Plate  was  held,  by  permission  of  the 
Syndicate,  in  the  Large  Gallery  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  on 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  May,  1895,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society. 

The  Exhibition  originated  in  a  Resolution  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  passed  on  the  26th  November,  1894. 

A  consultative  general  committee  consisting  of  all  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  other  gentlemen  was  then 
formed.  An  executive  sub-committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  four  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

The  Exhibition  was  open  during  the  usual  Museum  hours, 
namely,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  There  was  no  charge  for 
admission,  but  an  appeal  was  made  for  voluntary  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.  Catalogues  were  sold  in  the 
gallery,  at  one  shilling  each. 

Both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  vessels  were  included.  The 
year  1800  was  fixed  as  the  latest  date  of  work  of  either  class 
that  should  be  admitted. 

The  number  of  exhibits  described  in  the  catalogue  is  202. 
In  addition  to  these  several  objects  were  kindly  offered  after 
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the  catalogue  had  been  sent  to  the  press  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  included  in  it.  These  are  named  in  the  list  of  lenders 
which  follows  this  Report.  Two  or  three  objects  described  in 
the  catalogue  were  not  exhibited. 

The  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  on  the  days  of 
exhibition  were  as  follows:  First  day,  82.9;  Second  day,  1861; 
Third  day,  2364 ;  making  a  total  of  5054  visitors  on  the  three 
days.  The  average  number  of  visitors  per  day  during  the 
previous  twelve  months  was  between  thirty  and  forty.  The 
number  of  catalogues  sold  was  974.  About  40  copies  were 
given  away  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press  and  others 
during  the  Exhibition  and  subsequently. 

The  expenses  of  the  Exhibition  amounted  to  £99.  145. 
Of  this  sum  the  principal  items  were :  printing  the  catalogue, 
circulars,  &c.,  £46.  4s.;  cases,  including  hire  of  glass  and  lining, 
£23.  14s.;  police-protection,  £9.  16s.  The  donations  made  in 
the  room  and  subsequently  towards  defraying  this  expenditure 
amounted  to  £22.  12s.,  and  the  sale  of  catalogues  brought  in 
£50,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  £27.  2s.  to  be  made  up  by  the 
Society.  It  is  hoped  that  some  further  subscriptions  towards 
reducing  this  amount  may  yet  be  received  by  the  Treasurer. 

During  the  time  that  the  Exhibition  was  open  and  while 
the  objects  were  being  arranged  and  returned  the  police  guard 
provided  for  their  protection  was  as  follows:  during  Ex- 
hibition hours,  two  police-constables  and  one  detective  in  the 
gallery;  during  the  night,  two  police-constables  in  the  Museum; 
in  addition  to  these,  a  police-constable  was  placed  on  guard  in 
the  Museum  grounds  each  night,  without  charge  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  objects  were  exhibited  in  eight  table-cases  made  for  the 
Society  at  cost  price  by  Mr  W.  Sindall.  These  were  placed  on 
tables  kindly  lent  by  the  Cambridge  Technical  Education 
Committee,  the  glass  and  lining  of  the  cases  being  hired. 

Exhibits  were  not  insured  except  at  the  special  desire  of 
the  owners,  and  this  was  expressed  in  two  instances  only. 

The  transfer  of  objects  for  exhibition  was  in  almost  every 
instance  undertaken  by  the  lenders. 
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The  executive  committee  wish  to  return  their  thanks, 
which  they  have  aheady  tendered  privately,  to  the  following 
gentlemen  and  public  bodies  for  assistance  rendered  in  various 
ways  towards  the  exhibition:  to  the  gentlemen  who  consented 
to  serve  on  the  General  Committee ;  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  to  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  the  Colleges,  to 
the  Mayor,  Town  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Borough,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Bedford  Level,  and  to  the  Incumbents, 
Ministers,  and  Churchwardens  of  parishes  and  churches  in 
the  Town  and  County,  for  lending  plate  in  their  custody;  to 
Professor  Clifford  Allbutt,  Mr  C.  P.  Allix,  an  anonymous  lender, 
the  Rt.  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carysfort,  Alderman  Cockerell, 
Alderman  Deck,  Mr  W.  H.  Hattersley,  Professor  T.  M^'Kenny 
Hughes,  Mr  D.  Munsey,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  F.  Pigott,  Alderman 
Redfern,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson-Yates,  Mr  H.  J.  Whitehead 
and  Mr  J.  E.  L.  Whitehead,  for  the  loan  of  private  plate ;  to 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  Syndicate  for  the  use  of  the  building; 
to  College  Bursars  and  others  for  facilities  afforded  in  ex- 
amining and  selecting  objects  for  Exhibition;  to  Messrs 
D.  Munsey  and  A.  H.  Sadd  for  offers  to  lend  cases ;  to  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  for  the  loan  of  tables;  to  the 
Chief  Constable  for  assistance  in  the  police  arrangements  ;  to 
the  Staff  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  the  butlers  of  the  different 
Colleges,  to  Messrs  Sindall,  Lilley,  and  Ellis  for  assistance 
rendered  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  to  the 
Manager  of  the  University  Printing  Press  for  the  very  rapid 
production  of  the  Catalogue  at  a  time  of  great  pressure  of 
work. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  who 
contributed  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  issue  to 
subscribers  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  catalogue,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  names  was  received,  and  a  prospectus  of 
the  proposed  work  was  circulated  during  the  Exhibition. 
Mr  E.  H.  Freshfield,  F.S.A.,  gave  ten  guineas  towards  the 
cost  of  photographing  the  plate.  Although  the  number  of 
subscribers  is  not  yet  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  estimat'ed 
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cost,  the  Society's  publishers,  Messrs  DeightoD,  Bell  and  Co., 
and  Messrs  MacmillaQ  and  Bowes,  have  undertaken  to  issue 
the  work  and  to  relieve  the  Society  of  their  liability.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  here  given  to  these  gentlemen  and  to 
Mr  Freshfield  for  their  liberality. 

Lists  of  the  general  and  executive  committees,  a  list  of 
lenders,  and  a  summary  of  the  accounts  are  appended  to  this 
Report. 

W.  M.  FAWCETT,  President 

J.  W.  CLARK. 

J.  E.  FOSTER. 

T.  D.  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 

Cambridge, 

October,  1895. 


General  Committee. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  {Chairman);  Alexander  Peckover,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire ;  The  Chancellor  of 
the  University;  The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely; 
The  Reverend  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University ;  The 
Mayor  of  Cambridge ;  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Ely ; 
The  Hon.  A.  Brand,  M.A.,  M.P. ;  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald,  M.A., 
M.P. ;  H.  E.  Hoare,  M.A.,  M.P.;  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bathurst,  M.A. ;  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Chapman,  M. A. ;  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Emery, 
B.D. ;  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Vesey,  M.A. ;  The  Master  of 
Christ's  College  ;  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College ; 
The  Master  of  Downing  College ;  The  Rev.  the  Master  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College;  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Jesus 
College ;  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Pembroke  College ;  The 
Rev.  the  Master  of  St  Catharine's  College ;  The  Rev.  the 
Master  of  St  John's  College;  The  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College;  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Trinity  Hall;  The  Right 
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Reverend  the  Master  of  Selwyn  College;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D., 
Public  Orator ;  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  University  Eegistrary  ; 
F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  University  Librarian  ;  Professor  Clif- 
ford AUbutt,  M.D.,  F.RS,  F.S.A. ;  Professor  Babington,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ;  Professor  Clark,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. ;  Professor  Dewar, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ;  Professor 
Macalister,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  F.S.A.;  Professor  Maitland,  LL.D. ; 
Professor  Ridgeway,  M.A. ;  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; 
C.  P.  Allix,  M.A. ;  R.  Bowes  ( Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
1  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge);  T.  B.  Bumpsted ;  Col.  R.  T. 
Caldwell,  M.A. ;  The  Rev.  E.  T.  S.  Carr,  M.A. ;  W.  M.  Coates, 
M.A.;  A.  G.  Dew-Smith,  M.A. ;  L.  Ewbank,  M.A. ;  J.  E. 
Foster,  M.A. ;  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. :  C.  E.  Grant, 
M.A. ;  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D. ;  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A. ;  Baron 
A.  von  Hligel,  M.A. ;  A.  P.  Humphry,  M.A. ;  H.  M.  Innes, 
M.A. ;  M.  R.  James,  Litt.D. ;  Alderman  George  Kett ;  S.  M. 
Leathes,  M.A.;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A  ;  D.  MacAlister,  M.D.; 
E.  J.  Mortlock,  M.A. ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  M.A. ;  F.  Pattrick,  M.A. ; 
J.  Perkins,  LL.D. ;  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  M.A. ;  The  Rev.  Canon 
Scott,  M.A. ;  R.  F.  Scott,  M.A. ;  H.  Shield,  M.A. ;  J.  E.  L. 
Whitehead,  M. A.,  Town  Clerk ;  F.  Whitting,  M.A. ;  The  Rev. 
E.  G.  de  S.  Wood,  M.A. ;  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Secretary. 


Executive  Committee. 

W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President;  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A., 
F.S.A.;  J.  E.  Foster,  M.A;  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Secretary,  St  Marys 
Passage,  Cambridge. 


List  of  Lenders, 

And  of  those  Exhibits  which  were  not  included  in  the 
Catalogue. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Cambridge ;  The  Com- 
missioners of  the  Bedford  Level  (Corporation  Mace);  The  Vice- 
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Chancellor  of  the  University ;  The  Masters  and  Fellows  of 
Christ's,  Clare,  Corpus,  Emmanuel,  Gonville  and  Caius,  and 
Jesus  Colleges ;  The  Provost  and  Fellows  of  King's  College ; 
The  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Magdalene,  and  Pembroke  Colleges, 
and  of  Peterhouse ;  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Queens'  Col- 
lege ;  The  Masters  and  Fellows  of  St  Catharine's,  St  John's, 
Sidney  Sussex,  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  of  Trinity  Hall ;  The 
(  Incumbents  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity, 
St  Andrew  the  Great,  St  Benedict,  St  Edward,  St  Giles, 
in  Cambridge ;  of  Abington  Pigotts,  Fen  Ditton,  Heydon, 
Litlington,  Little  Shelford,  Waterbeach  and  Willingham,  and 
the  Minister  of  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church ;  Professor 
Clifford  Allbutt  (three  beakers,  tray,  box,  plaque,  and  pearl  cup); 
Mr  C.  P.  Allix  (set  of  tea  caddies  in  shagreen  case,  box  for 
seal  attached  to  a  deed,  gold  snuff-box,  candlesticks,  spoon); 
An  anonymous  lender ;  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort ;  Alderman  Cockerell ;  Alderman  Deck  (silver  sauce- 
pan, temp.  Qu.  Anne) ;  Mr  W.  H.  Hattersley ;  Professor  T. 
M'^Kenny  Hughes  (crystal  bowl  and  cover  in  the  form  of  a 
wyvern,  with  silver  and  enamel  mountings);  Mr  D.  Munsey ; 
Dr  Perkins  (nine  forks,  cup  and  cover,  Norwegian  tankard); 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  F.  Pigott  (beaker);  Alderman  Redfern ;  The 
Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson- Yates ;  Mr  H.  J.  Whitehead;  Mr  J.  E.  L. 
Whitehead. 
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LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRAKY 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

MAY  26,  1895. 


A.    From  various  Donors  : 
From  the  Author  : 

On  some  iron  tools  found  at  Silchester.  By  Sir  John  Evans,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

On  a  Hoard  of  Saxon  Sceattas.    By  the  same. 

From  Professor  Babington  : 

The  London  Chronicle,  No.  3821  (29  May,  1781). 
Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Rougham.    By  Prof.  Henslow. 
An  antient  Roman  Skull.    By  Thurnham  (from  Crania  Britannica, 
Decade  iii). 

Roman  London.    By  Ellis  (from  Archaeologia,  xxxiii). 

From  the  Authors : 

Old  English  Embroidery.    By  F.  and  H.  Marshall,  1894. 

From  the  Author : 

Decorative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea.    By  A.  C.  H addon,  M.A. 

From  anonymous  Donors  : 

A  comparison  of  Sia  and  Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonials. 
The  Na-ac-nai-ya  &c. 

L'Epoque  Eburneenne  &c.    By  Ed.  Piette. 

From  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.  : 

Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  Parts  12,  24,  25. 

Ely  Diocesan  Remembrancer,  Nos.  41 — 119  (excepting  nos.  48,  68,  74, 
78,  79,  81,  85,  106). 
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From  tlie  Editor  : 

The  Antiquary.    Vol.  29,  No.  175  ;  Vol.  30,  Nos.  176—181  ;  Vol.  31, 
Nos.  182—186. 

From  the  Editor : 

The  Reliquary.    Vol.  viii,  Nos.  3,  4. 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  Vol.  i,  Nos.  1,  2. 

[By  subscription  : 

The  East  Anglian  :  Vol.  v,  Nos.  112—121  ;  Vol.  vi,  Nos.  122,  123.] 

B.    From  Societies,  etc.  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  publications  : 

1.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  {xissistant  Secretary,  W.  H. 

St  J.  Hope,  M.A.,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W.)  : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  xv,  Nos.  1,  2. 

2.  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

{Secretary,  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.): 
Journal,  Vol.  xlix,  Nos.  193—196;   Vol.  l,  Nos.  197—200; 
Vol.  LI,  Nos.  201,  202. 

3.  The  St  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  E.  J.  Wells, 

Esq.,  4,  Mallinson  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  iii.  Part  4. 

4.  The  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society  {Hon.  Librarian^ 

Rev.  L.  Ragg,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

5.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretaries, 

Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Diss,  Norfolk  ;  and  Rev.  W. 
Hudson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  42,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Norwich)  : 
Norfolk  Archaeology,  Vol.  xii.  Part  2. 

6.  The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  {Ho7i, 

Secretary,  Rev.  F.  Haslewood,  F.S.A.,  St  Matthew's  Rectory, 
Ipswich)  : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  viii,  Part  3. 

7.  The  Essex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  G.  F.  Beaumont, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Lawn,  Coggeshall,  Kelvedon)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  v.  Parts  1,  2. 

8.  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  G.  Payne,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  The  Precinct,  Rochester) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 
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9.    The  Sussex  Arcliacological  Society  {lion.  Librarian,  C.  T.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  Jjevves)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

10.  The  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  {Curator,  J.  Jerman,  Esq., 

5,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter)  : 

Transactions,  3rd  series.  Vol.  r,  l^art  1. 

11.  The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  {Hon. 

Secretary,  W.  F.  Freer,  Esq.,  Stoneygate,  Leicester) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

12.  The  Architectural  Society  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham 

{General  Secretary,  Kev.  Canon  G.  T.  Harvey,  F.S.A.,  Vicar's 
Court,  Lincoln)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

13.  The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  {Hon.  Curator, 

Rev.  J.  Mansell,  12,  Kremlin  Drive,  Liverpool) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

14.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  {Secretary, 

R.  Blair,  Esq.,  The  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
Archaeologia  Aeliana,  Vol.  xvi.  No.  3  ;  Vol.  xvii.  No.  1  (Parts  44, 
45). 

Proceedings,  Vol.  vi,  Nos.  21 — 32  ;  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  1 — 4. 
Parish  Registers  of  Elsdon,  pp.  13 — 56. 

15.  The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  {Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Trevor 

Owen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Llangedwyn,  Oswestry)  : 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis  (Fifth  Series),  Nos.  43 — 45. 

16.  The  Powys-Land  Club  {Hon.  Secretary,  M.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

Gungrog,  Welshpool)  : 

Montgomeryshire  Collections,  Vol.  xxvii.  Part  3  ;  Vol.  xxviii, 
Part  1. 

17.  The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Association 

{Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur  Cox,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  Derby) : 
Journal  of  the  Society,  Vol.  xvii. 

18.  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  {Hon.  Secretary,  R.  Cochrane, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  7  St  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin) : 

Proceedings  and  papers.  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  iv,  Nos.  2 — 4  ;  Vol,  v. 
No.  1. 
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19.  Societe  Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France  (Musee  du  Louvre, 

Paris)  : 

Bulletin  et  Memoires,  Sixth  Series,  Vol.  iii  (1892). 
Bulletin,  1893. 

20.  The  Norwegian  Archaeological  Society  {SeJcretrer,  N.  Nicolaysen, 

Kristiania)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

21.  Bibliotheque  de  I'Universite  Roy  ale  de  Norv5ge  k  Christiania  {Bihiio- 

thecaire,  A.  C.  Drolsum)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

22.  Commission  Imporiale  Archeologique  de  la  Russie  {Secretaire^  M. 

TiESENHAUSEN,  c\  I'Hermitage,  Putersbourg)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

23.  'H  eV  'Adrjvais  'ApxatoXoyt/cj)  'Eraipla  (Mr  Et.  A.  CoUMANOUDIS,  ypafi- 

fiarevs,  Athens)  : 

^E(f)T]fi€p\s  ^Apxci-o\oyiKT)y  1894. 

24.  The  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  {Curator, 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.)  : 

Reprint  of  Curator's  Report. 

25.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.  {Secretary,  P. 

L ANGLE Y,  Esq.)  : 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  1892 — 3. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.    Reports,  1888—9,  1889—90,  1890—1. 

„  „  List  of  Publications. 

„  „  An  ancient  quarry  in  Indian  territory. 

„  „  Bibliography  of  the  Wakashan  Languages. 

„  „  Maya  Year. 

„  „  Pamunkey  Indians. 

Archives  do  Mus.  Nac.  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
U.S.  Survey  :  Dakota  Grammar. 

Bureau  of  Education.    Reports,  1890—91  (2  Vols.);  1891—92 
(2  Vols.). 

26.  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  {Cor- 

responding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  320,  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

27.  The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  {Secretary,  E.  H.  Greenleaf, 

Esq.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 
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28.  The  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  {Corresponding  Secre- 

tary and  Curator^  W.  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  U.S.A.)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

29.  Socidto  Jersiaise  {Secretary,  M.  Euoene  Duprey,  Queen  Street, 

St  Helier,  Jersey) : 

Bulletin  Annuel,  No.  19,  1893. 
Publication  ix.  Part  2  (Lettres  Closes). 

30.  The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year, 

31.  The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  Mill  Stephen- 

son, Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  W.C.) : 
Collections  of  the  Society,  Vol.  xii,  Part  1. 
Pedes  Finium. 

32.  The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 

{Hon.  Secretaries,  F.  T.  Elsworthy,  Esq.,  and  Lieut.-Col.  J.  R. 
Bramble,  F.S.A.,  The  Castle,  Taunton) : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  xl. 

33.  Verein  fiir  Thiiringische  Geschichte  und  Altertumskunde  ( Vorsitz- 

ender,  Jena) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

34.  American  Antiquarian  Society  {Librarian,  E.  M.  Barton,  Esq., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.S,A,) : 
Proceedings,  Vol,  ix.  Parts  2,  3. 

35.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  {Secretary  of  the  Publication  Agency, 

N.  Murray,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.): 

University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Eleventh 
Series,  Parts  11,  12;  Twelfth  Series,  Parts  1—9;  Thirteenth 
Series,  Part  5. 

36.  Historische  Gesellschaft  fiir  die  Provinz  Posen  (Der  Vorstand  der 

historischen  Gesellschaft,  Posen,  North  Germany) : 
Zeitschrift,  Jan. — Mar,,  Ap, — June,  1894. 

37.  The  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  {Secre- 

tary, E.  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Via  Sallustiana,  lettera  E,  Rome) : 
Journal,  Vol.  ii,  No.  4. 
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38.  The  Architectural,  Archaeological,  and  Historic  Society  of  Chester 

{Honorary  Secretary,  T.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  14,  Newgate  Street, 
Chester) : 

Journal,  Vol.  v,  Nos.  2,  3. 

39.  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  {Honorary  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  94,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton) : 
Proceedings,  Vol,  iii,  Part  1. 

40.  The  British  Archaeological  Association  {Hon.  Sea^etary,  E.  P.  Loftus 

Brock,  Esq.,  32,  Sackville  Street,  W.): 

Journal,  Vol.  l,  Nos.  2 — 4  ;  New  Series,  Vol.  i,  Part  1. 

41.  The  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  St  Albans  {Hon. 

Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Lemsfield  Road,  S.  Albans) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

42.  The  Folk-lore  Society  {Secretary,  J.  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  OfFa  House^ 

Upper  Tooting,  S.W.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

43.  Societc  Archeologique  de  Constantine  (Algeria)  {President,  M.  A. 

Poulle,  Maison  des  Domaines,  Rue  de  France,  Constantine,  Algerie): 
Recueil  des  Notices  et  Memoires,  Vol.  xxviii,  1893. 

44.  Societe  Frangaise  d'Archeologie  (M.  Gaugain,  Rue  Singer  18,  Caen, 

Calvados,  France) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

45.  Societe  Archeologique  de  Touraine  {Tre'sorier,        Martin,  Quai 

S.  Symphorien,  Tours,  Indre  et  Loire,  France)  : 
Bulletin,  Vol.  ix,  Trimestres  1 — 4. 
Memoires,  Vol.  xxxix. 

46.  Societe  Polymathique  du  Morbihan  (M.  le  President,  Vannes,  ]\Ior- 

bihan,  France): 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

47.  Congress  of  Societies  in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  : 

Classified  Index  of  Archaeological  Papers  published  in  1893. 

48.  Societe  d'Archeologie  de  Bruxelles  {Secretariat  G4neral^  Rue  des 

Palais  63,  Bruxelles) : 

Annuaire,  Vols,  v,  vi  (1894—5). 

Annales,  Vol.  viii,  Nos.  1—4;  Vol.  ix,  Nos.  1,  2. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  H 
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49.  The  Guildhall  Library,  London  {Librarian^  Chaiii.es  Welch,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  Guildhall,  Greshani  Street,  E.G.) : 
Nothing  received  thin  year. 

50.  The  Eafst  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  {Hon.  Secretary^  T.  T.  Wild- 

ridge,  E«q.,  Beverley) : 

Tranaactions,  Vols,  i,  ii  (1892—3,  1893—4). 

51.  The  Thoresby  Society,  Leeds  {Hon.  Secretary^  G.  D.  Lumb,  Esq., 

65,  Albion  Street,  Leeds) : 
Miscellanea,  Vols,  i— iv. 
Leeds  Parish  Registers,  Vols,  i,  ii. 
Adel  Parish  Registers,  Vol.  v. 

52.  Kongl.  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antiqvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm 

{Secretary,  Hans  Hildebrand,  Stockholm) : 

Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift,  Vols,  ii — iv,  vi— viii,  x,  xii ;  Parts  of 

Vols.  V,  IX,  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 

Manadsblad  (1885—91). 

Teckningar  ur  svenska  statens  Historiska  Museum,  Vols,  i — ill 
(1873,  1878,  1883). 

53.  The  Society  of  Architects  {Secretary^  A.  Montifiore,  Esq.,  St  James's 

Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.) : 

Journal,  New  Series,  Vol.  i.  Parts  8 — 10;  Vol.  ii.  Parts  1 — 5. 

54.  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  {Secretary,  W.  G.  Black,  Esq.,  88, 

West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow) : 

Transactions,  New  Series,  Vol.  ii.  Part  3. 
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1895— 189G. 

William  Milnek  Fawcktt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Jesus  College. 

Charles  Caiidale  Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's 
College,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Edwin  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's  College, 

Reghis  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 
Francis  John  Henry  Jenkinson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 

University  Librarian. 
Jame;s  Bass  Mullinger,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  University 

Lecturer  iii  History. 

"^Treasurer. 

Egbert  Bowes,  Esq.  (13,  Park  Terrace). 

Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  Esq.  (S.  Mary's  Passage). 

(^rtimary  Jtlemberg  of  aTounciL 

Rev.  Edmund  Gough  de  Salis  Wood,  B.D.,  Emmanuel  College. 
William  Ridgeway,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Disney 
Professor. 

James  WhitbreadLeeGlaisher,  Esq.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Trinity  College. 
Alexander  Macalister,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  St  John's 

College,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Stanley  Mordaunt  Leathes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Thomas   M^Kenny  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Clare 

Colleges,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology. 
Montague  Rhodes  James,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  King's  College,  Director 

of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
Rev.  Charles  Lawford  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Jesus  College. 
John  Willis  Clark,  Esq.,  M.A,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  University 

Registrary. 

Charles  Eustace  Grant,  Esq.,  M.A.,  King's  College. 

Arthur  Gray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  William  George  Searle,  M.A.,  Queens'  College. 


Walter  William  Rouse  Ball,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Alderman  George  Kett. 
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Keyiiis  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 
Francis  John  Henry  Jenkinson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
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Jamais  Bass  Mullinger,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  University 

Lecturer  in  History. 
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(J^rlimarj)  Jilembers  of  Council. 

Bev.  Edmund  Gough  de  Salis  Wood,  B.D.,  Emmanuel  College. 
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Professor. 
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Colleges,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology. 
Montague  Bhodes  James,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  King's  College,  Director 
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Bev.  Charles  Lawford  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Jesus  College. 
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^ubttors. 

Walter  William  Bouse  Ball,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Alderman  George  Kett. 
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PUBLICATIONS.    QUARTO  SERIES. 


Catalogue  of  the  original  Library  of  St  Catharine's  Hall,  1475.  Ed. 
by  Professor  G.  E.  Cokkie,  B.D.    1840.    1^.  ed. 
Abbreviata  Crouica,  1377—1469.    Ed.  by  J.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  1840. 

JVith  a  facsimile.    2s.  6d. 
An  account  of  the  Consecration  of  Abp.  Parker.  Ed.  by  J.  Goodwin, 

B.I).    1841.     With  a  facsimile.    3s.  6d. 
An  application  of  Heraldry  to  the  illustration  of  University  and 
Collegiate  Antiquities.  By  H.  A.  Woodham,  A.B.  Part  I.  1841. 
IVith  illustrations.    Out  ofjyrint. 
An  application  of  Heraldry,  &c.    By  H.  A.  Woodham,  M.A.  Part 

II.    1842.     With  illustrations. 
A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  and  scarce  books  in  the  Library  of  St 
John's  College.    By  M.  Cowie,  M.A.    Part  I.    1842.    Out  of 
print. 

A  description  of  the  Sextry  Barn  at  Ely,  lately  demolished.  By 
Professor  R.  Willis,  M.A.    1843.    With  4  plates.  3s. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  and  scarce  books  in  the  Library  of  St 
John's  College.  By  M.  Cowie,  M.A.  Part  II.  1843.  Out  of 
print. 

Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Professor 
R.  Willis,  M.A.    1844.    With  3  plates.    Out  of  print. 

Roman  and  Romano-British  Remains  at  and  near  Sheflord.  By  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  M.A.  And  a  Catalogue  of  Coins  from  the 
same  place.  By  C.  W.  King,  M.A.  1845.  With  4 2)lates.  Qs.Qd. 

Specimens  of  College  Plate.  By  J.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  1845.  With 
13  plates,  lbs. 

Roman-British  Remains.  On  the  materials  of  two  sepulchral 
vessels  found  at  Warden.  By  Professor  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A. 
1846.    With  2  ijlates.  As. 

]\^os.  I — XII,  with  a  title-page,  form  Vol.  I  of  the  Society's  Quarto 
Publications. 

Evangelia  Augustini  Gregoriana.  A  description  of  MSS.  286  and 
197  in  the  Parker  Library.  By  J.  Goodwin,  B.D.  1847.  With 
11  plates.  20s. 

Miscellaneous  Communications,  Part  I :  I.  On  palimpsest  sepulchral 
brasses  By  A.  W.  Franks.  With  1  plate.  II.  On  two  British 
shields 'found  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  With 
4  plates.  III.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  bequeathed  to  C.  C. 
Colle'^e  hy  Tho.  Markaunt  in  1439.  Ed.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
IV.  The  genealogical  history  of  the  Freville  Family.  By  A.  W. 
Franks.    With  3  plates.    1848.  15^. 

An  historical  Inquiry  touching  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  :  to 
which  is  added  a  Semi-Saxon  Legend.  By  C.  Hardwick,  M.A. 
1849.    With  2  plates.    I2s.  ,r  ,  tt   r        o    w  ^ 

Nos.  XIII— XV,  with  a  title-page,  form  Vol.  II  of  the  Society  s 
Quarto  Publicatiom. 
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PUBLIOATIONIS.    OCTAVO  ISERIES. 

I.  The  Anglo-Saxon  legends  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Veronica.    Ed.  by 

0.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.    1851.    Out  of  print. 

II.  Fragment  of  a  Gracco-Egyptian  work  upon  Magic.    Ed.  by  C.  W. 

Goodwin,  M.A.    1852.    With  a  facsimile.   Out  of  print. 

III.  Ancient  Cambridgeshire.  By  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.    1853.  With 

4  plates  and  a  map.    'ds.  ^d.    (See  No.  XX  for  2nd  edition.) 

IV.  A  History  of  Waterbeach.    By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.    1859.  With 

3  plates.  5s. 

V.  The  Diary  of  Edward  Rud ;  to  which  are  added  several  letters  of 

Dr.  Bentley.    Ed.  by  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.  1860.    2^.  ad. 

VI.  A  History  of  Landbeach.     By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.     1861.  With 

1  plate.    4s.  6d. 

VII.  A  History  of  Horningsey.    By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.    1865.   26-.  6d. 

Nos.  IV,  VI,  and  VII,  with  a  title-page,  form  a  volume  entitled: 
'  Three  Cambridgeshire  Parishes :  or  a  History,' &c.    1865.  12^. 

VIII.  The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Person,  M.A.,  formerly  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek.    Ed.  by  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.    1867.    4^.  dd. 

IX.  The  History  of  Queens'  College.    Part  1.   1446—1560.   By  W.  G. 

Searle,  M.A.    1867.  8s. 

X.  Historical  and  Architectural  Notes  on  Great  St  Mary's  Church.  By 

S.  Sandars,  M.A.  Together  with  the  Annals  of  the  Church.  By 
Canon  B.  Venables,  M.A.    1869.    With  1  plate.  '6s. 

XI.  A  History  of  Milton.    By  the  late  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.    1869.  3^. 

Nos.  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  XI,  with  a  title-page,  form  a  volume  entitled: 
'  Histories  of  the  Four  Adjoining  Parishes,' &c.  1861 — 1869.  15^. 

XII.  The  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medals  of  the  Town,  County  and  University 

of  Cambridge.   By  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A.    1871.  2s. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Queens'  College.   Part  II.    1560—1662.    By  W.  G. 

Searle,  M.A.    1871.  8^. 

XIV.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Bottisham  and  of  the 

Priory  of  Anglesey.  By  Edw.  Hailstone,  Jun.  With  7  plates. 
1873.  I2s. 

XV.  An  annotated  List  of  Books  printed  on  vellum  to  be  found  in 

the  University  and  College  Libraries  at  Cambridge;  with  an 
appendix  on  the  bibliography  of  Cambridge  libraries.  By  S. 
Sandars,  M.A.    1878.  2^. 

XVI.  A  Supplement  to  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bottisham  and  the 

Priory  of  Anglesey.    By  Edw.  Hailstone,  Jun.    1878.  Is. 
Nos.  XIV  and  XVI,  with  a  title-page  to  the  whole  work,  form  a 
volume.    1873—78.  13^. 

XVII.  Josselin's  Historiola  Collegii  Corporis  Christi  et  Beatae  Mariae 

Cantabrigiae.   Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.    1880.  2s, 

XVIII.  The  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire.    By  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.    1881.  Oat 

of  print. 

XIX.  A  Supplement  to  the  '  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,'  with  an  Index  to 
the  whole  work.   By  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.    1882.    Out  of  print. 

Nos.  XVI II  and  XIX,  with  a  title-page  to  the  whole  work,  form  a 
volume.    1881—82.    Out  of  Print. 
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F.S.A.  Second  edition,  much  enlarged,  1883.    With  a  map.  5s. 

XXI.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Parnham,  B.D.,  St  John's  College. 
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Monday,  October  21, 1895,  8.30  p.m.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members  were  announced  as  having  been 
elected :  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  Wellington,  and  Mr  Robert 
Stephenson,  Burwell. 

The  President  moved  the  following  Resolution :  That  the 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  at  this  their 
first  meeting  held  since  the  death  of  Professor  Babington,  desire 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  Mrs  Babington,  and  their  sense 
of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  the  person  of  one  who 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  its  most 
zealous  and  distinguished  workers. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  Mrs  Babington. 
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The  President  made  the  following  Communication : 

On  Parliamentary  Elections  at  Cambridge 
Sixty  Years  Ago. 

The  hand-bills  which  I  exhibit  this  evening  cover  the  years 
from  1829  to  1839,  and  discover  in  varied  forms  the  popular 
agitations  of  the  day.  Whatever  wit  and  humour  there  may  ] 
have  been  in  the  addresses  and  speeches  that  were  delivered 
from  time  to  time,  there  is  little  to  be  found  in  the  hand-bills 
which  must  have  been  issued  pretty  freely;  the  humour,  in 
most  instances,  not  rising  above  the  level  of  a  school  boy's  attack 
and  repartee.  But  in  some  cases  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
ingenuity  displayed,  and  the  abuse  is  toned  down  to  a  quiet 
sarcasm. 

Of  all  the  popular  prejudices  that  flourished  at  the  time, 
perhaps  none  had  a  greater  hold  on  the  public  mind  than 
the  fear  of  University  Influence.  Joshua  King  was  President 
of  Queens'  College  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  1833,  and  a  long  squib  was  issued  against  University 
"  Bribery,  Coercion,  Corruption  and  Intimidation."  It  is  called 
a  chapter  from  the  999th  Book  of  Corruption  and  is  written  in 
Biblical  form. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth, 
there  was  a  great  talk  of  Corporation  Inquiry  and  '  Church 
Reform.' 

And  Joshua  said  to  himself — '  I  am  King  of  this  town,  and 
will  therefore  make  the  people  vote  according  to  my  judgment.' 
So  he  rang  the  bell  for  Jobson — [the  University  Marshal]. 

And  he  said  unto  him — 'Jobson,  Jobson,  go  thou  into  the 
high-ways  and  hedges,  to  my  tradesmen,  and  to  all  my  people, 
and  thus  say  unto  them  My  commands  are  that  they  vote  for 
Sir  Edward  [Sugden]  whether  they  have  promised  or  not. 

Therefore  put  on  thy  gown  that  it  may  make  a  better 
appearance." 

After  several  other  verses,  too  long  to  quote,  we  come  to  the 
point. 
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"Now  it  came  to  pass  that  three  days  before  the  election 
'Joshua'  sent  unto  his  gardener  and  demanded  his  vote. 

And  the  gardener  said  unto  him — '  I  cannot  give  it  you, 
because  I  intend  to  vote  for  Spring-Rice.' 

And  when  Joshua  heard  this,  he  was  exceedingly  wroth,  and 
said  '  Thou  fool,  thou  knowest  not  what  is  right ;  leave  me,  for 
I  will  not  have  a  man  on  my  premises  who  differs  from  me.' 

So  the  gardener  is  now  out  of  the  garden,  because  he  would 
not  break  his  word  and  oblige  his  master." 

All  the  above  alludes  to  the  so-called  bribery  and  corruption 
of  James  King,  the  President's  gardener,  and  the  squib  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth  a  long  and 
indignant  letter  from  an  ardent  Tory,  addressed  to  Professor 
Henslow.  A  sharp  contest  followed,  Henslow  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  exposing  cases  of  bribery,  and  though  perhaps 
there  are  few  now  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Professor, 
we  can  judge  of  the  feeling  he  raised  by  the  still  unobliterated 
letters  on  Corpus,  which  a  shower  of  rain  brings  out  more 
distinctly — "  Henslow  common  informer." 

So  great  was  the  crusade  against  Bribery  that  at  the  election 
of  1839  a  sermon  on  its  evil  consequences  was  re-printed  and 
distributed — a  sermon  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  that 
had  produced  such  a  wholesome  effect  on  its  first  reading,  that 
many  were  reported  to  have  returned  the  bribes  they  had  taken, 
and  to  have  voted  another  way.  But  the  political  conscience 
had  become  tougher  in  the  meanwhile,  and  though  the  sermon 
was  re-published  to  emphasize  what  the  Whig  paper  called  the 
Great  Bribery  Case,  when  one  Samuel  Long  was  examined  on 
the  charge  of  bribing  a  voter,  its  pious  reflections  do  not  seem 
to  have  moved  the  heart  of  any  voter. 

Professor  Pry  me  is  known,  by  name  at  least,  to  most  of  us, 
and  his  personality  may  still  be  familiar  to  many.  He  issued  a 
letter  with  the  usual  modest  allusion  to  his  own  capabilities,  and 
the  usual  appeal  to  the  profound  intelligence  of  the  electors, 
who  could  only  act,  he  was  sure,  from  disinterested  motives  and 
a  high  sense  of  duty. 

The  smart  squib  issued  by  the  opposite  party  is  scarcely  in 
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keeping  with  the  dignity  of  Mr  Pryme's  letter,  which  is  full  of 
fine  sentiment,  and  allusions  to  tlie  "  undoubted  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  king,"  and  "  the  undoubted  privileges  of  the 
people,"  and  "the  spirit  of  freedom,"  and  "the  progress  of  im- 
provement," which  his  party  promised. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  all  the  squib,  but  part  of  it  must 
be  given  : 

"  Circus.    Positively  the  last  Night. 

The  performance  will  commence  with  an  entire  new  scene, 
entitled  : 

Make  way  for  Liberty. 

Showing  the  various  and  delusive  ways,  used  by  the  falsely 
termed  Liberals  (assisted  by  their  famous  Bog- Trotter  from  the 
sister  country)  to  deceive  and  cajole  the  Electors  of  Cambridge 
and  to  astonish  '  the  Natives.' 

Knight  of  the  Poker  An  old  Stager. 

Springo-Roder-rico   A  bog-trotter  with  a  slight 

touch  of  the  brogue. 

Primo  Cad  to  Springo-Roder-rico. 

Ns-low   A  man  of  great  importance. 

Juliano   A  Nobody  knows  what." 

Knight  of  the  Poker  is  evidently  Henry  Gunning,  one  of 
the  Esquire  Bedels.  Springo-Roder-rico  with  the  brogue  is 
Spring-Rice  whose  nationality  was  held  as  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Primo  is  of  course  Professor  Pryme,  and  Ns-low  is 
Professor  Henslow.    Juliano  I  take  to  be  Mr  Julian  Skrine. 

The  squib  goes  on  to  announce  an  entire  New  Act 
entitled : 

Jim  Crow  and  his  Tiger. 
By  particular  request  he  will  introduce 
A  grotesque  little  animal  called 
Wado! 

Or  the  Petty  Cury  Monkey,  etc.  etc. 
Rival  Clowns.    Messrs  Samivel  Welsun  and  Weston, 
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That  Jim  Crow  represents  Thomas  Milner  Gibson  can  only 
be  assumed  from  the  fact  of  his  having  "  ratted "  on  one 
occasion. 

The  old  rhyme  I  quote  may  be  familiar  to  some.  Its 
meaning,  to  me  at  least,  is  absolutely  obscure. 

"Turn  about,  and  wheel  about,  and  do  just  so, 
Turn  about,  and  wheel  about,  and  jump  Jiin  Crow'' 

One  or  two  lines  of  this  description  are  quite  enough, 
on  which  to  hang  a  squib  !  The  Tiger  is  probably  the  agent  he 
employed. 

Wado  must  be  a  playful  allusion  to  Mr  Edward  Wade  of 
Petty  Cury. 

There  are  many  squibs  of  this  character,  and  I  wish  there 
were  space  in  which  to  quote  a  few  more.  One  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law^  Bill  must  not  be  omitted. 

"This  is  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill, 
And  this  is  Spring-Rice 
Who  ventur'd  the  price 
Of  his  seat  for  the  Town 
By  sending  us  down 

This  New  Poor  Law  Bill. 

This  is  Don  Julian 

The  retired  Civilian 

Who  keeps  ready  made  speeches 

lu  the  fob  of  his  breeches 

When  spouting  for  Rice 

Who  ventur'd  the  price,  etc. 

And  thi.s  is  old  Gunning 
O  sly  fox  and  cunning 
Who  gets  hundreds  a  year 
For  doing  nothing  here 
But  carrying  the  maces 
And  making  grimaces 

And  all  for  Spring-Rice,  etc. 

And  this  is  Eb.  F  r  [Ebenezer  Foster] 

The  slate  pencil  poster 
Who  votes  for  Spring- Rice 
Because  in  a  trice 
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He'd  give  him  degrees 
Where  ever  he'd  ])lca.se 

If  he'd  vote  for  Spring-Rice,  etc. 

Then  Knight  you  shall  see 
Our  member  shall  be 
And  let  Rice  go  and  halt  on 
Peterborough  or  Malton. 

Because  the  said  Rice 

Without  asking  advice 

Of  his  friends  in  the  town 

Sent  Commissioners  down 

With  this  New  Poor  Law  Bill." 

The  Poor  Lavv^  Bill  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  but  with  its  efforts  to  remedy  some  of  the  grosser 
evils  of  pauperism  laid  itself  open  to  many  and  serious  charges. 

But  in  most  of  the  hand-bills  the  subject  is  approached 
from  the  sentimental  side,  and  the  Poor  Law  itself  is  scarcely 
attacked,  but  rather  the  unnecessarily  cruel  manner  of  its 
enforcement.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  how  far  public  feeling  is 
influenced  by  these  appeals,  but  the  growth  of  national  feeling 
is  too  vigorous  and  healthy  not  to  survive  the  violent  reactions 
to  which  it  is  at  times  subjected. 

No  account  of  the  Elections  would  be  complete  without 
noticing  the  part  taken  by  Undergraduates,  and  one  act  in  the 
conservative  interest  perpetrated  by  an  ardent  undergraduate, 
who  in  after  years  attained  high  distinction  as  a  valiant  officer, 
is  worth  preserving,  though  it  did  not  escape  severe  censure  in 
certain  quarters. 

A  number  of  voters,  whose  judgment  was  doubted  at  such  a 
crisis,  were  invited  on  polling  day  to  partake  of  breakfast,  and 
be  driven  afterwards  to  the  poll. 

The  breakfast,  probably,  was  protracted  beyond  the  usual 
limits  of  the  meal.  Breakfast  at  an  end,  the  voters  in  more  or 
less  of  a  muddled  condition,  and  with  a  somewhat  confused 
sense  of  the  needs  of  their  country,  were  packed  into  a  covered 
vehicle  to  convey  them  to  the  poll ;  but  the  route  taken  was 
circuitous,  and  by  the  wit  of  their  host,  the  unfortunate  voters 
found  themselves,  at  a  time  when  they  should  have  registered 
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their  votes,  far  beyond  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  with  no 
hope  of  returning  at  an  hour  before  the  poll  would  be  closed ! 

We  can  all  walk  about  safely  now,  even  in  electioneering 
times,  without  the  fear  of  assault,  but  an  indignant  letter  from  a 
1  whig  supporter  shows  us  some  of  the  difficulties  of  sixty  years 
I  ago.  H.  G.  writes :  "  To  avoid  being  surrounded,  I  went  up 
Field's  Court,  and  whilst  engaged  with  two  or  three  men, 
someone  from  the  street  threw  a  stone  which  struck  me  under 
the  eye,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  quantity  of  fresh  mortar  was 
thrown  in  my  face."  H.  G.  was  taken  to  an  adjoining  house 
and  had  his  eyes  bathed,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  daughter 
who  hoped  to  protect  her  father.  But  at  the  end  of  Market 
Street,  we  hear  that  the  driver  of  a  Tory  fly  attempted  to  drive 
against  them,  but  succeeded  only  in  driving  over  the  curb-stone. 
"  On  passing  up  Andrew's  Street,"  I  quote  the  letter,  "  the  marks 
of  blood  on  the  bandage  were  greeted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from 
well-dressed  females  from  the  opposite  windows,  accompanied 
by  loud  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  what  had  happened  to  me  ! " 
H.  G.  can  be  no  othei^  than  Henry  Gunning  referred  to  in  the 
verses  above. 

But  if  there  was  the  unfortunate  display  of  personal  vio- 
lence, and  outraged  dignity,  the  same  spirit  actuated  a  grand 
spectacle  to  celebrate  a  party  victory.  On  the  success  of  the 
Tory  Party  in  1839,  Mr  Sutton  and  his  supporters  mounted  a 
decorated  car,  and  there  was  a  grand  procession  headed  by  two 
masked  men  on  horse-back,  and  several  flags,  followed  by  two 
trumpeters  heading  the  first  band ;  these  were  followed  in 
their  turn  by  a  great  number  of  horsemen  three  abreast.  "  At 
the  top  of  the  Maid's  Causeway,"  (I  quote  from  the  Chronicle), 
"  there  was  a  spectacle  of  more  than  ordinary  splendour,  when  a 
very  beautiful  picture  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was  exhibited 
from  the  window  of  Mr  Leach — a  humble  but  very  clever  artist 
— the  Marquis  of  Granby  being  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Mr  Sutton's  ancestors."'  "  From  that  moment,"  says  the 
Chronicle,  "there  was  a  universal  determination  to  forsake  for 
ever  the  delusions  that  the  specious  promises  of  the  Champions 
of  Whiggery  had  entrapped  us  into." 
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We  take  things  more  (juietly  now  and  are  doubtless  mor 
circumspect.  We  do  not  blazon  abroad  our  politics,  and  any 
voter  can  register  his  vote  silently  and  secretly  without  let  o 
hindrance.  Some  of  us  may  regret  the  boisterous  fun  and 
ingenious  tricks  that  have  given  place  to  greater  order  and 
dignity,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  even  the  demonstrations 
that  are  got  up  to  celebrate  a  success  are  for  the  most  part 
feeble  and  unconvincing. 

Public  spirit  may  be  just  as  strong  as  ever,  but  we  are  more 
reticent  in  our  expression,  and  have  lost  a  taste  for  the  ex- 
uberant fancy  that  make  former  elections  appear  more  like  the 
passing  pageant  in  a  serio-comic  play,  than  an  important  page 
in  the  history  of  a  University  town. 


Professor  HuGHES  made  a  Communication  on  the  derivation 
of  the  boomerang  and  the  battle  axes  of  the  Fijian  type  from 
cetacean  ribs. 


Professor  Hughes  then  made  the  following  Communication : 

On  the  Earthworks  between  the  Tyne  and  the 

SOLWAY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  short  communication  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  making  some  years  ago,  much  work  has  been 
done  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  as  some  of  this  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  special  point  which  I  then 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Society,  I  have  ventured  to 
return  to  the  subject.  I  then  considered  the  character  of  the 
earthworks  known  collectively  as  "  the  Vallum."  They  consist 
of  one  or  more  deep  fosses  with  banks  along  them  on  either 
side  formed  of  the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  the  fosse.  The 
distribution  of  the  Roman  Camps  seemed  to  me  to  point  to 
there  having  been  here  some  more  or  less  defensible  line  along 
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which  the  British  made  a  stand,  and  in  front  of  which  the 
Roman  Camps,  presumably  of  the  earlier  advances,  were  thrown 
up.  The  British  Camps  also  were  clustered  along  it,  perhaps 
where  population  was  thickest  or  the  probabilities  of  a  struggle 
greatest,  but  obviously  along  the  same  belt  of  country.  I 
inferred  that,  whatever  there  might  be.  to  mark  it,  there  must 
have  been  a  pre-Roman  frontier  line  somewhere  here. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Romans  constructed  some  obvious 
boundaries  along  this  belt  of  country.  It  was  not  merely  an 
imaginary  line  from  point  to  point  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  it  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
always  spoken  of  as  strengthening  the  defence  and  not  merely 
as  a  line  of  demarcation  to  cross  which  was  a  casus  belli — and 
there  to  the  present  day  we  see  the  remains  of  a  stone  wall, 
with  strong  towers  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  and  fortified  stations 
here  and  there  all  along  it.  That  at  any  rate  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  boundary  line  built  with  no  object  but  to 
mark  the  limits  of  the  empire  in  that  direction  at  that  time. 

But  when  w^as  it  built  and  what  was  its  relation  to  the 
other  lines  of  which  also  traces  still  remain  is  a  matter  about 
which  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion. 

The  following  are  briefly,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  the 
various  constructions  which  can  still  be  traced. 

1.  A  great  ditch  with  two  or  three  banks  running  parallel 
to  it.  These  are  not  now  continuous  nor  of  similar  construction 
all  along  this  line.  We  cannot  at  present  say  for  certain  that 
any  change  of  front  or  shifting  of  the  main  mass  of  the  banks 
has  been  shown  to  have  taken  place,  but  it  is  not  improbable, 
and  such  modification  in  later  time  may  explain  what  was 
observed  by  Dr  Hodgkin  in  the  course  of  his  excavations, 
where  the  clay  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  was  found  in  each 
bank.  Either  those  banks  were  both  thrown  up  when  the 
fosse  was  excavated,  or  some  of  the  material  of  an  older  bank 
was  used  in  building  a  newer. 

2.  A  turf  wall,  with  a  great  fosse  on  the  north  side,  running 
between  the  stone  wall  to  be  next  mentioned  and  the  fosse  and 
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banks  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  (No.  1).  Mr  Cad- 
walader  Bates  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  to  be 
the  first  to  detect  the  black  lines  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  this 
bank,  when  they  were  exposed  in  the  excavations  recently- 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  vigorous  Antiquarian 
Societies  that  have  grown  up  at  either  end  of  these  most  in- 
teresting frontier  lines.  Those  black  lines  represented  the 
grass  of  the  sods  with  which  this  wall  had  been  built,  in  that 
respect  resembling  the  wall  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  known 
as  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  This  turf  wall  occurred  exactly  where 
his  historical  deductions  had  led  him  to  expect  to  find  it,  and 
other  trenches  cut  across  the  same  bank  amply  confirmed  his 
observations.  The  fosse,  with  its  upcast,  forming  banks  along  it, 
was  formerly  included  with  the  vallum.  Mr  Bates'  discovery 
marks  a  new  departure  altogether  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Wall  and  its  adjoining  lines.  When  we  were  driven  by  the 
distribution  of  the  camps,  the  form  of  the  ramparts,  and  the 
historical  evidence  of  hostile  British  tribes  confronting  one 
another  along  these  lines  in  pre-Roman  times,  to  refer  some  at 
any  rate  of  these  lines  to  British  work,  we  were  met  by  the 
statements  respecting  Roman  frontier  lines  earlier  than  the 
wall  having  been  thrown  up  here.  Now  we  have  this  third 
line,  differing  in  construction  and  direction  from  the  stone  wall 
on  the  north  and  the  earthworks  on  the  south  of  it,  which  will 
do  very  well  for  the  earlier  Roman  work.  Of  course  the 
reasoning  from  the  way  in  which  the  stone  wall  cuts  off  the 
fosse  and  bank  at  the  Mile  Castle  east  of  Wall  Bowers  has  no 
longer  any  force,  because  these  belong  to  the  turf  wall,  not  to 
the  southern  earthworks,  but  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  pre-Roman  age  of  the  southern  earthworks  are  immensely 
strengthened. 

I  owe  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hodgson,  of  Newby 
Grange,  the  opportunity  of  re-examining  the  recently  explored 
area.  The  sections  cut  across  the  banks  and  fosses  had  been 
closed,  but  I  opened  out  the  end  of  the  bank  where  it  is 
traversed  by  the  stream  which  runs  south  from  Appletrees,  and 
saw  myself  an  ample  verification  of  Mr  Bates'  observations. 
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^'      The  admirable  sketches  of  the  sections  made  by  Mrs  Hodg- 
son  will,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  soon  be  published. 

The  turf  was  not  taken  off"  in  long  continuous  strips  and 
'V I  then  cut  into  rectangular  pieces  as  is  done  in  the  present  day, 
ill' but  the  spade  was  driven  in  obliquely  all  round  so  as  to  produce 
■I'la  lenticular  sod.    The  sods  were,  therefore,  of  necessity  laid 
el  alternately,  the  thick  middle  portion  of  the  upper  sod  falling 
into  the  depression  due  to  the  thin  margins  of  the  two  adjoining 
sods  in  the  layer  below.    These  margins  also  sometimes  over- 
lapped so  that  the  whole  wall  was  thus  built  of  flexible  inter- 
locking masses.    As  the  pieces  were  not  rectangular  it  gives  a 
wrong  impression  to  describe  it  as  built  like  bricks  in  bonded 
courses  or  with  broken  joints,  although  the  strengthening  effect 
produced  is  the  same. 

3.  To  the  north  of  all  these  lines  and  cutting  off  the  turf 
wall  and  its  fosse  there  is  the  well-known  stone  wall  with  its 
turrets  and  mile  castles  and  walled  stations. 

The  turrets  and  mile  castles  are  obviously  part  of  the  wall 
and  built  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  clear  that  some  at  any  rate 
of  the  fortified  stations  were  built  before  the  wall,  because  they 
are  constructed  with  rounded  corners  as  if  to  stand  alone,  and 
their  north  face  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  stone  wall.  They  may 
have  been  originally  earthworks,  but  if  so  the  earthen  ramparts 
were  replaced  by  stone  before  the  great  frontier  wall  was  built. 

Then  there  are  other  earthworks,  such  as  the  Black  Dyke, 
along  the  same  line  of  country,  though  not  in  the  same  direction, 
and  numerous  groups  of  Roman  and  British  Camps,  upon  the 
distribution  of  which  I  chiefly  relied  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  main  line  of  what  has  generally  been  spoken  of  as  "the 
Vallum  "  was  pre-Roman. 

I  have  above  referred  to  an  opinion,  which  is  said  to  be  gaining 
ground,  namely,  that  some  or  all  of  these  lines  were  thrown  up 
merely  to  mark  the  boundaries,  and  not  as  lines  of  defence.  It 
seems  extremely  improbable  a  priori  that  those,  v\?ho  imposed 
the  limit  and  threatened  that  to  transgress  it  would  be  considered 
a  casus  belli,  should  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  regions  most  exposed 
to  aggression,  make  it  so  strong  that  it  would  assist  them  in 
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enforcing  the  arrangennent.  An  examination  of  the  several 
parts  of  each  of  the  great  barriers  described  and  the  record  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  some  of  them  were  thrown  up 
show  that  they  were  expected  to  aid  in  resisting  invasion.  A 
line  of  flags  may  sufficiently  indicate  a  frontier,  which  all  parties 
are  willing  or  anxious  to  respect ;  but,  as  wattle  set  with  gorse 
and  daubed  with  tar,  or  a  barbed  wire,  certainly  suggests  physical 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  trespass  across  a  boundary 
hedge,  so  high  banks,  with  palisading  on  top,  and  fortified 
places  at  intervals  all  along  them,  do  seem  to  indicate  an  inten- 
tion of  defending  the  boundary  on  the  part  of  those  who  put 
them  up. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
lines  of  demarcation  along  this  belt  of  country,  pointing  out  to 
which  of  the  above-mentioned  constructions  each  may  be  tenta- 
tively referred. 

There  were  on  the  north  of  the  lines  the  Selgoouai  (Sol- 
wayians)  and  the  Otalinoi,  who  between  them  held  the  south  of 
Scotland.  These  were  probably  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  "  Black  Dyke."  They  were  confronted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  "four  dykes"  by  two  tribes  of  the  Brigantes.  Now  it  is 
almost  certain  that  these  warlike  tribes  had  some  strong 
boundary  between  them,  and  there  we  have  the  Southern  lines 
of  "the  Vallum"  from  their  character  and  position  just  such  as 
we  should  expect.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  a  frontage  to 
them  makes  this  suggestion  all  the  more  probable,  as  the  custody 
of  the  boundary  and  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the  defensive 
along  it  may  often  have  changed  hands,  and  modifications  of 
parts  of  it  at  any  rate  may  thus  have  been  found  necessary. 

Then  Agricola  advanced,  cautiously  at  first,  with  strong 
camps  to  fall  back  on  all  along  his  route.  He  conquered,  and 
enclosed  the  country  of  the  Brigantes  within  his  forts.  Of 
course  he  built  these  outside  or  north  of  the  great  boundary 
that  marked  off  the  still  unconquered  northern  tribes. 

And  there  they  are  at  intervals,  now  forming  part  of  the 
stone  wall,  though  probably  when  Agricola  first  constructed 
them  they  were  only  earthworks.    Hadrian  must  have  a  share 
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in  the  work  assigned  to  him,  and  there  is  the  turf  wall  just 
discovered  by  Mr  Bates,  which  connected  the  forts,  but  is  now 
mostly  obscured,  or  exactly  covered,  by  later  works.  Severn s 
repaired  Hadrian's  work,  and  perhaps  as  at  Wall  Bowers  ran  a 
connecting  turf  wall  along  a  slightly  different  line. 

Some  one  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Agricola's  earth  camps  in 
stone.  In  the  towns  that  sprung  up  along  this  strongly  held 
frontier,  there  were  all  the  appliances  of  Roman  civilization  and 
luxury.  Grand  buildings  in  un walled  towns  were  common  in 
pacified  Britain.  Therefore,  when  later  on  the  towns  had  been 
destroyed,  there  were  plenty  of  dressed  stones  for  building  the 
walls,  and  among  them  the  ornaments  and  altars  of  the  earlier 
more  quiet  time.  So  along  the  Roman  wall.  Some  one,  at 
some  time,  before  the  great  stone  wall  was  built,  fortified 
Agricola's  frontier  camps  with  stone  walls ;  the  camps  became 
towns,  and  the  repaired  and  modified  turf  wall  of  Hadrian 
connected  them  together.  Then  some  one  at  some  time  built 
the  great  wall,  and  the  ruins  of  unwalled  towns  furnished  part 
of  the  building  material  for  the  camps  and  the  great "  Murus". 
I  much  incline  to  the  view  at  which  Mr  Bates  seems  to  be 
arriving  that  the  Murus  is  of  very  late  date,  and  indeed  on 
almost  every  point  I  cannot  help  accepting  the  opinion  of  that 
shrewd  observer  and  judicial  interpreter  of  the  border  land, 
and  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  exposition  of 
his  more  matured  opinions,  which  is  shortly  to  appear. 

J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary,  exhibited  some  objects  from 
Somaliland,  which  he  presented  to  the  Society. 


At  a  general  meeting,  7  November  1895,  at  4.30  p.m., 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair : 

A  letter  from  Mrs  Babington  was  read,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  Minutes, 
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Dr  Clark  made  a  Communication  on 
Bishop  Bateman. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Council  to  defer  the  publication  of  this 
pape7'  in  order  that  the  documents  illustrating  the  life  of  Bishop 
Bateman  might  be  collated  with  duplicates  at  Rome. 


Monday,  November  25,  1895,  at  8.30  p.m.,  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

M.  K  James,  Litt.D.,  made  the  following  Communications : 

(1)   On  the  Paintings  formerly  in  the  Choir  at 
Peterborough. 

Although  there  is  no  European  country  which  has  kept  so 
many  of  its  mediaeval  institutions  in  working  order  as  England, 
yet  England  is  poorer  than  many  of  its  neighbours  in  respect 
of  the  external  fittings  and  accessories  of  those  institutions. 
Our  Cathedrals  and  Capitular  bodies  and  our  Universities 
exist,  and  are  doing  their  work  on  the  same  lines  at  least  as 
those  which  were  laid  down  for  them  centuries  ago  ;  many  of 
our  ancient  castles  are  still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  built  them ;  and  the  country  is  still  full  of  hospitals, 
almshouses  and  small  establishments  of  the  kind,  some  of  which 
can  trace  their  history  back  five  or  six  hundred  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Englishman  returning  from  a  visit  to  Amiens, 
Chartres,  or  Troyes,  is  apt  to  feel  very  keenly  the  poverty  of 
his  own  country  in  such  matters  as  painted  glass,  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  ancient  vestments  and  plate. 

We  all  know  how  and  why  these  splendours  departed  from 
us  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
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a  general  clearance  of  such  things  as  vestments,  church  plate, 
service-books,  and  images  which  were  objects  of  popular  de- 
votion, at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  I  do  not  however  see 
any  reason  why  we  should  in  the  least  degree  seek  to  excuse  or 
forgive  the  second  great  spoliation  of  our  Churches  and  Colleges 
in  the  Civil  War  period,  by  William  Dowsing,  Richard  Culmer, 
and  the  soldiery  who  were  from  time  to  time  let  loose  upon  our 
cities.  Their  proceedings  were  merely  brutal  or  merely  fanatical 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  No  great  evil  was  averted,  no 
abuse  removed,  no  good  gained.  An  enormous  number  of 
important  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  with  the  result  that 
until  quite  recently  it  has  not  been  recognised  that  England 
could  and  did  produce  painters,  sculptors  and  embroiderers  in 
the  mediaeval  period  who  were  well  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  their  continental  neighbours,  nay,  who  in  many  cases 
surpassed  them. 

It  is  clear,  I  say,  that  for  a  long  time  the  ancient  English 
art  has  been  ignored,  and  that  we  owe  this  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Dowsing  and  hoc  genus  omne.  We  may  not  unreasonably 
hold  their  memories  up  to  the  execration  of  posterity — indeed, 
the  construction  of  a  List  of  Malefactors,  or  of  an  Antiquarian's 
Commination  Service  might  well  be  considered — but  we  shall 
on  the  whole  be  better  employed  in  preserving  and  recording 
the  remnants  of  mediaeval  art  which  we  have  got,  and  in 
tracing  out  the  history  of  those  which  are  lost  to  us.  In  some 
instances  we  are  able  to  carry  out  investigations  into  that 
history  very  completely :  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  satis- 
factory example  of  this  than  is  afforded  by  the  paintings  which 
once  surrounded  the  Choir  of  Peterborough  Abbey  Church,  now 
Peterborough  Cathedral. 

In  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  which  was 
brought  out  with  additions  by  Symon  Patrick,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  1686,  there  is  an  account  of  the  remains  of 
painting  which  in  the  writer's  time  were  still  decipherable  in 
the  Choir.    His  words  run  as  follows : 

"The  Quire  presents  nothing  legible  in  the  pavement.... 
Only  the  wooden  sides  did  very  lately  retain  some  memorial  of 
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their  antient  ornaments,  both  paintings  and  writings,  though 
their  defects  be  supplyed  with  the  gilded  ceiling  of  the  Ladies 
Chappel.  It  was,  (as  hath  been  said)  in  the  time  of  Abbot 
W.  of  Watervile,  near  five  hundred  years  since,  ordered  as  we 
have  lately  known  it,  and  the  fashion  of  both  Pictures  and 
Letters  might  plead  such  antiquity.  For  the  Paintings,  they 
were  not  to  be  commended,  neither  here,  nor  in  other  places  of 
the  Church,  for  it  hath  long  since  been  found  fault  with,  that 
in  Peterhurgh  Minster  you  may  see  Saint  Peter  painted,  his 
head  very  near,  or  altogether  as  big  as  his  middle.  Their 
Subject  was  Scripture  stories,  and  underneath  Latin  Distichs, 
some  whereof  (though  somewhat  different)  were  written  in  the 
windows  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
Surveyor  thereof  hath  left  Recorded.  [The  Surveyor  referred 
to  is  W.  Somner.]  Many  of  these  verses  are  perished  with 
age,  these  were  lately  legible. 

Under  the  Picture  of  the  Prophet  Isaias. 

En  pariet,  et  concipiet,  sic  fert  Isayas 
Virgo  Deiim,  semper  inviolata  manens. 

Under  Moses's  Bush. 

Non  ardens  ardere  rubus  :  non  tacta  videtur 
Virginitas  tangi,  dum  parit  absque  pari. 

Under  Gideon's  Fleece. 

Virginitas  vellus,  Verbum  ros,  arida  tellus 
Est  caro  virginea :  Conca  quid  ?  Ecclesia. 

Under  the  Pictures  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Plaude  puerperio,  virgo  vetulae,  quia  vero 
Obviat  hie  pietas,  veteri  dat  lex  nova  metas.^ 

Another  by  it.    [Righteousness  and  Peace  kissing  each  other.] 
Oscula  justitiae  dat  pax,  cognata  Mariae, 
Applaudet  Eegi  praecursor,  gratia  legi.^ 

1  These  four  distichs  occurred  on  the  Canterbury  windows  and  are  given  by 
Somner. 
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Under  Aai'on's  rod  budding. 

Ut  contra  morem  dat  amygdalus  arida  florem 
Sic  Virgo  puerum  verso  parit  ordine  rerum.^ 

Under  Nebuchadnezzar  dreaming. 

Ut  Regi  visus  lapis  est  de  monte  recisus 

Sic  gravis  absque  viro  Virgo  parit  ordine  miro.i 

These  on  the  South  side :  on  the  North  side  were  these  to 
be  read. 

Under  Boaz. 

Tingere  consuluit  buccellam  Booz  in  aceto 
Ruth  :  Thomas  Christi  palpat  et  ipse  latus. 

Under  the  Prophet  Hahakkuk. 

Abaccuc  Solem  cernit  sublime  levatum. 
Coelos  ascendit  Christus,  eosque  regit. 

Under  the  fire  descending  upon  the  Sacrifice. 

Ignis  de  coelo  descendens,  en  holocausta 
Devorat :  et  sacris  Spiritus  ecce  venit. 

Under  the  Picture  of  David. 

Iste  propheta  David  Dominum  reverenter  adorat. 
Ut  confirmentur  optima  dona  Dei." 

This  is  Gunton's  account,  written  in  the  business-like  style 
of  the  good  archaeologist  that  he  was.  I  need  only  add  to  it  a 
few  remarks.  First,  William  de  Watervile,  the  Abbot  who  is 
mentioned  as  having  arranged  and  adorned  the  Choir,  was  in 
office  from  1155  to  1175.  If  then  he  was  responsible  for  the 
paintings,  we  must  think  of  these  latter  as  works  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century :  and  I  would  remind  you  that  only  a 
little  later  than  1170  Samson,  as  subsacrist  of  Bury  Abbey,  was 
engaged  in  arranging  paintings  and  composing  verses  for  the 
choir  enclosure  in  his  Church.  Next,  the  remains  of  the 
paintings  themselves.  They  are  plainly  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  series,  of  which  the  middle  has  disappeared.    Gunton  does 

1  See  note  on  preceding  page. 
C.  A,S.  Comm,    Vol.  IX.  13 
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not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  they  were  on  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  choir  enclosure.    If  we  may  judge  from  extantii 
works  of  the  kind — e.g.  at  Carlisle,  Chartres,  Toledo,  and  else- 
where, it  is  almost  certain  that  they  must  have  been  on  the 
backs  of  the  stalls.    These  stall-backs  and  the  rest  of  the  choir 
woodwork  were  torn  doAvn  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  as  we 
learn  from  Standish's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these  j 
persons  (printed  at  the  end  of  Gunton's  History),  and  their  ; 
places  were  supplied  by  the  gilded  timbers  from  the  roof  of  the  1 
Lady  Chapel,  when  the  Church  was  rehabilitated.    So  that 
Gunton's  account  of  the  paintings  depends  upon  notes  made 
by  him  or  less  probably  on  his  recollections  of  what  he  had 
seen,  before  the  devastation  of  the  Church. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  ascertained  that  there  was  a  series  of 
paintings  of  sacred  subjects  on  the  backs  of  the  stalls  at 
Peterborough,  and  that  they  may  have  been  put  there  about  j 
1160  A.D.  We  can  further  see  from  an  examination  of  the 
subjects  and  the  verses  that  they  were  a  series  of  types  and 
anti-types.  Here,  then,  is  a  monument  of  English  art  by  no 
means  unworthy  to  be  investigated,  if  we  can  come  upon  any 
material  for  carrying  an  investigation  further.  This,  as  I  just 
now  said,  can  be  done  very  completely. 

The  Arundel  MS.  xxx.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  which 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  decorations  and 
furniture  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bury,  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  It  contains  inscriptions  in  verse  drawn  from  many 
other  places  besides  Bury,  e.g.  York,  Lincoln,  and  Spalding, 
and  also  Peterborough.  For  at  the  beginning  of  a  set  of  about 
34  distichs  of  Latin  verse  is  this  heading  : 

"  These  verses  are  contained  round  the  choir  in  the  Abbey 
of  St  Peter  of  Burgh." 

The  verses  begin  with  one  referring  to  the  Burning  Bush : 

Non  ardens  ardere  rubus,  non  tacta  uidetur,  etc. 

which  is  identical  with  one  of  Gunton's  verses,  copied  by  him 
from  the  painting  itself.  And  the  subjects  indicated  in  the 
MS.  are  identical  with  those  noted  by  Gunton  on  the  South 
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lie  side  of  the  Choir  (save  for  one  omission).  The  series  in  the  MS. 

at  unfortunately  stops  short  of  its  legitimate  end,  getting  no  further 
than  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  by  our  Lord,  and  con- 
sequently not  reaching  the  subjects  which  in  Gunton's  time 
existed  on  the  North  side.  Still,  the  Arundel  MS.  gives  the 
verses  belonging  to  fifty  subjects. 

But  we  have  a  better  source  than  the  Arundel  MS.  In  the 
Koyal  Library  at  Brussels  is  a  beautiful  Psalter  (MS.  9961)  of 
about  the  year  1300,  written  wholly  in  gold,  blue  and  scarlet. 
It  is  described  by  M.  Delisle  in  his  Melanges  de  Paleographie 
j  (pp.  197 — 205)  and  identified  by  him  as  having  belonged  to 
some  one  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  while  in 
the  fourteenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  kings  of  France,  and 
was  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Louvre.  The  book  contains 
a  series  of  over  a  hundred  pictures,  scattered  throughout  the 
I  text  of  the  Psalter,  of  types  and  antitypes.  They  are  arranged 
four  on  a  page,  and  verses  are  inscribed  beneath  them,  and 
these  verses  and  subjects  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
Arundel  MS.  and  in  Gunton's  History  so  far  as  those  autho- 
rities go. 

In  other  words,  the  Psalter  now  at  Brussels  has  preserved  a 
complete  record  of  the  paintings  formerly  existing  round  the 
Choir  of  Peterborough  Abbey.  The  MS,,  it  is  true,  is  of  about 
1300,  while  the  paintings,  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppose,  were 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Still,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  artist  of  the  Psalter  drew  from  the 
paintings  which  he  saw  every  day  of  his  life.  A  plain  indication 
that  the  pictures  in  the  MS.  were  copied  from  some  already 
existing  series  is  to  be  seen  in  their  arrangement.  There  are, 
as  I  said,  four  compartments  on  a  page :  and  we  find  sometimes 
that  three  types  and  an  antitype,  and  sometimes  that  two  pairs 
of  types  and  antitypes  fill  a  page.  But  in  other  places  we  see 
that  two  types  are  found  on  one  page,  while  the  antitype  is 
separated  from  them,  and  occurs  at  a  distance  of  several  leaves. 
Thus,  the  Washing  of  Feet  is  seen  on  f.  33,  and  the  type  of  it, 
Abraham  washing  the  Angels'  feet  on  f.  40.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  never  have  been  made  by  the  original  designer  of 
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the  series,  while  it  would  very  likely  arise  from  a  somewhal 
servile  process  of  copying.  , 
I  have  been  able,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Librariai]! 
of  the  Bihliotheque  Roy  ale,  to  procure  photographs  of  foui 
pages  of  the  Psalter.  The  shields  which  appear  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page  were  added,  according  to  M.  Delisle,  at  a  period 
later  than  that  of  the  execution  of  the  paintings.  They  have 
no  reference  to  Peterborough,  but  to  the  French  owners  ofi 
the  MS. 

It  will  be  found  quite  worth  while  to  examine  the  series  a  ^ 
little  more  in  detail,  and  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiar  subjects! 
which  occur  in  it.    Attention  should  be  called  to  the  want  of  i 
symmetry  in  the  arrangement.    The  normal  number  of  types  i 
to  each  antitype  is  two:  but  in  a  few  instances  one  only  is 
given  in  the  Brussels  MS.,  probably  from  want  of  space,  and 
there  is  sometimes  an  extra  type  which  is  difficult  to  fit  in. 
There  may  be  either  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament:  but  in  one  case  it  is  not  clear  whether 
two  scenes  were  not  included  in  one  picture,  namely,  in  the 
representation  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Angel  and  the 
Women.    There  are  not  enough  types  for  both  scenes. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  subjects  were  arranged  in 
two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  that  in  each  compartment 
the  antitype  occupied  the  centre,  and  had  a  type  on  either  side 
of  it.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the  order  in 
which  types  and  antitypes  are  given  in  the  Arundel  and 
Brussels  MSS.  is  often  confused,  and  varies.  This  could  hardly 
be  the  case  if  the  copyist  had  had  a  single  continuous  row  of 
pictures  before  him :  but  it  could  be  well  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  two  rows. 

Gunton  has  noted  in  his  account  of  these  paintings  that 
some  of  the  verse  inscriptions  beneath  them  coincide  with  the 
verses  in  the  windows  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  as  given  by 
Somner:  and  sure  enough,  four  out  of  the  first  seven  do  so 
coincide.  But  the  coincidence  in  subjects  extends  much  further 
than  this.  The  windows  described  by  Somner  are  twelve  in 
number  ;  the  extant  remains  of  them  now  filling  three  window^ 
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in  the  north  choir  aisle.  Their  normal  arrangement  is  that  of 
two  types  to  one  antitype,  as  in  the  Peterborough  paintings : 
and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  that  the  first  forty- 

'^^  eight  subjects  in  the  Peterborough  series  agree  very  closely 
with  the  first  three  windows  at  Canterbury.  There  are  some 
omissions  on  the  part  of  the  latter  cycle,  but  there  is  no 
divergence  at  all.  So  far  as  I  can  gather — for  I  have  not  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Brussels  verses — the  verses  are  identical 
for  these  48  subjects  with  those  at  Canterbury. 

After  this  point  the  Canterbury  series  does  diverge,  but  at 
the  close  of  it  (it  was  unfortunately  imperfect  when  our 
description  of  it  was  written)  it  again  returns  into  an  agree- 
ment, less  marked,  but  yet  noticeable,  with  Peterborough. 

Do  I  now  suppose  any  connexion  between  the  artists  of  the 
two  Churches  ?  Without  denying  it,  I  have  at  present  no 
evidence  to  confirm  such  an  idea.  What  I  do  suppose  is  that 
both  cycles  of  subjects  go  back  to  a  literary  authority  of  some 
kind.  It  is  plain  enough  that  in  later  times  buildings  were 
often  decorated  with  cycles  of  pictures  drawn  from  the  Bihlia 
Pauper um  or  the  Speculum  Saluationis.  The  windows  in 
St  Martin's  at  Stamford  and  in  King's  College  Chapel  are 
evidence  of  that.  And  it  can  also  be  shewn  that  books  of 
types,  illustrated  or  not  illustrated,  were  drawn  up  for  the  use 

,  of  artists.  One  leading  instance  of  these  is  the  work  (of  which 
I  have  before  now  given  a  description  to  the  Society)  called 
Pictor  in  Carmine,  written  I  imagine  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  an  English  monk  whose  object  it  was  to  substitute  Bible 
pictures  for  the  allegorical  beasts  and  monstrous  grotesques  of 
which  the  artists  of  the  twelfth  century  had  become  so  fond. 
This  manual,  of  which  I  know  four  MSS. — all  of  English  origin 
— has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  Canterbury  windows, 
coinciding  with  them  in  some  of  their  strangest  types.  One 
instance  of  these  I  will  give — though  it  is  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  Peterborough  paintings.  Alike  at  Canter- 
bury and  in  the  book  Pictor  in  Carmine  we  find  the  Last 
Supper  typified  by  a  subject  called  "  David  carrying  himself  in 
his  hands."    The  application  is  plain  enough,  as  a  type  of  our 
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Lord  bearing  His  own  Body  in  His  hands  at  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist.  But  when  did  David  carry  himself  in  his 
hands  ?  The  reference,  I  discover,  is  to  1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  where 
David  feigned  himself  mad  at  the  court  of  king  Achish.  The 
Septuagint  translates  the  Hebrew  of  the  clause,  "feigned  himself 
mad  in  their  hands  "  by  '7rape(j)ep€T0  iv  rat?  ')(epcrLv  avrov :  the 
Old  Latin  rendering  this  literally  by  ferebatur,  "  he  was  borne  in 
his  hands."  St  Augustine,  commenting  on  Ps.  xxxiii.,  cites  this 
phrase  and  interprets  it  as  a  type  of  our  Lord  at  the  Last 
Supper.  But  the  author  of  Pictor  in  Carmine  has  another 
explanation  to  offer.  He  thinks  it  possible,  he  says,  that  David 
in  dancing  before  the  ark  may  have  gone  so  far  as  to  elevate 
his  legs  in  the  air  and  walk  on  his  hands,  and  thus  may  have 
been  literally  supported  or  carried  in  his  hands.  I  think  this 
must  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  mediaeval 
typology. 

There  are  no  such  startling  types  in  the  Peterborough 
series :  one  of  the  least  familiar  is  the  death  of  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  a  type  of  the  death  of  Herod,  The  authority  for  this 
is  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Questions  on  the  Book  of  Kings, 
(which  have  been  attributed  to  St  Jerome)  who  says  that  Doeg 
was  Saul's  armour-bearer  and  that  he  killed  himself  from  fear 
of  David's  vengeance  \ 

Later  on  we  encounter  as  a  type  of  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas  the  strange  scene  of  Boaz  telling  Ruth  to  dip  her  bread 
in  the  vinegar  along  with  the  reapers.  The  only  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  antitype  is  such  as  exists  between  the 
words  of  Boaz  to  Ruth,  and  those  of  Christ  to  Thomas,  "  Reach 
hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side."  The  other  type 
of  the  same  incident  is,  "  Men  showing  to  Elephants  the  blood 
of  the  grape  and  mulberry,  to  excite  them  to  battle."  The 
resemljlance  lies  in  this,  that  as  the  Elephant  is  excited  to  war 

1  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Libros  Begum. 

(1  Reg.  xxxi.  5.)  Quod  quum  uidisset  armiger  eius,  uidelicet  quod  mortuus 
esset  Saul,  irruit  etiam  ipse  super  gladium  suum  et  mortuus  est  cum  eo.  Armigerum 
istum  Hebraei  Doech  Idumaeum  dicunt  fuisse,  qui  cernens  Saul  mortuum 
seipsum  ob  metum  Dauid  interemit. 
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by  seeing  the  blood  of  the  grape,  so  Thomas  was  inflamed  with 
affection  and  zeal  by  the  sight  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  the 
True  Vine.  The  type  is  drawn  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
(vi.  13). 

These  are  enormities :  it  would  be  cheap  and  easy  to  make 
fun  of  them,  but  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  do  that.  It 
is  far  more  pleasant  and  far  more  reasonable  also,  I  think,  to 
admire  the  ingenuity  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  these 
types.  Righteousness  and  Peace,  the  Old  Law  and  the  New, 
meeting  with  a  kiss  in  the  person  of  the  Virgin  and  St  Elizabeth  : 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  coming  to  Solomon,  typifying  the  Visit  of 
the  Magi  to  Christ :  Lot  forbidden  to  look  back  at  Sodom — the 
Magi  forbidden  to  go  back  to  Herod  :  Moses  taught  by  Jethro — 
Christ  hearing  the  Doctors  as  well  as  asking  them  questions. 
These  and  many  others  shone  in  the  windows  and  on  the  walls 
of  our  churches  for  centuries :  and  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  feel 
otherwise  than  kindly  and  reverently  towards  them,  even  if  we 
are  unable  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  see  anything  beyond  a 
poetical  merit  in  them. 

We  have,  then, — to  return  for  a  moment  to  my  proper 
subject, — recovered  the  complete  description,  nay,  a  complete 
set  of  copies,  of  the  most  considerable  decorative  work  that 
adorned  the  choir  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  procure  photographs  of  all  the  paintings  in  the 
Brussels  Psalter  :  but  that  cannot  at  present  be  done. 

Before  I  leave  Peterborough  I  should  like  to  add  one  note 
on  a  piece  of  iconography  connected  with  the  great  West  Front. 
It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that  the  base  of  the  central 
shaft  of  the  door  by  which  one  enters  the  Church  is  sculptured 
with  a  scene  of  two  demons  who  have  between  them  a  man 
with  wildly  disordered  hair  falling  head  downwards :  and  it 
may  also  be  remembered  that  the  guide  book  describes  this 
as  representing  a  Benedictine  monk  tortured  by  devils:  and 
perhaps  they  add  that  it  was  put  there  as  a  warning  to  the 
other  monks.  However,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
person  is  a  Benedictine  monk,  either  in  respect  of  dress, 
tonsure,  or  general  appearance.    No :  this  is  not  the  right 
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interpretation  of  the  sculpture :  but  that  which  I  am  about  to 
offer,  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  right  one.  Remember  that  the 
sculpture  is  the  central  lowest  point  of  the  fa9ade  and  carry 
your  eye  to  the  central  topmost  point.  There,  enthroned  in 
the  middle  gable,  you  will  see  St  Peter.  And  having  realised 
that,  I  think  you  will  not  doubt  that  the  person  who  is  below 
his  feet  is  his  great  rival,  Simon  Magus.  For  it  may  or  may 
not  be  known  to  you  that  Simon  Magus,  after  having  suffered 
many  galling  reverses  at  the  hands  of  St  Peter,  finally 
announced  that  whatever  the  result  of  previous  experiments 
might  have  been,  he  was  going  to  make  a  success  of  the  final 
one,  and  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  fly  up  to  Heaven  from 
the  ,Campus  Martins.  Fly  he  did  for  some  little  distance :  and 
then  St  Peter,  who  was  praying  below,  rose  and  ordered  the 
demons  who  were  holding  Simon  to  let  him  fall.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  Simon  broke  both  his  legs.  It  is, 
then,  the  disgrace  of  Simon  Magus,  who  is  shown  at  the 
moment  when  the  devils  left  hold  of  him,  that  is  represented 
on  the  base  of  the  central  shaft  of  Peterborough  West  Front. 
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XXIX. 
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XXX. 
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XXXIV. 

Beussels  Psalter. 
The  Supper  at  Emmans. 
(Christ  crosses  His  arms  in  distributing 

the  bread.) 
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XXXY. 

Brussels  Psalter.  Gunton's  History. 
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(2)    Legends  of  St  Anne  and  St  Anastasia. 

In  my  recently  published  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  description  of  one  volume  (No.  20)  which  was  purchased  in 
1889  at  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  MSS.  which  had  been  sold  to 
the  German  Government  and  were  shortly  afterwards  resold  in 
London.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  volume,  of  French 
workmanship,  and  is  especially  notable  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
dated  by  the  colophon  to  the  year  1323, 
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When  I  wrote  the  description  of  it,  I  was  unable  to  discover 
whether  the  texts  it  contained  were  all  known.  I  have  since 
ascertained  that  the  principal  one  has  been  published :  and, 
more  recently,  I  have  been  led  by  the  kind  help  of  one  who  has 
reviewed  my  book^  to  identify  our  MS.  with  one  which  was 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  last  century  but  had  since  then 
disappeared.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  at  present  that  the 
volume  belonged  in  the  last  century  to  Dom  Carpentier,  who 
has  quoted  largely  from  it  in  his  supplement  to  Ducange's 
Glossarium  mediae  et  wfimae  Latinitatis,  which  appeared  in 
1766'. 

The  first  item  which  the  volume  contains  is  a  Life  of 
St  Anne,  of  the  Virgin  and  of  our  Lord,  in  French  verse.  It 
is  probably  a  fusion  of  several  poems.  The  author  is  so  far 
unidentified :  but  he  must  have  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  stories  which  he  has  to  tell  us  of  St  Anne's  ancestors  and 
of  herself  are  quite  unique,  and  to  some  extent  so  extraordinary 
as  to  defy  reproduction.  The  genealogy,  shortly  put,  is  this : 
Anne  is  the  daughter  of  Phanuel  who  is  the  son  of  the  daughter 
of  Abraham,  so  that  Anne  is  Abraham's  great  grand-daughter. 
We  see  at  once  that  in  making  Anne  the  daughter  of  Phanuel 
the  writer  has  been  guilty  of  a  not  uncommon  blunder.  He 
has  recollected  the  passage  in  St  Luke  (ii.  36)  which  tells  of 
Anna  the  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  and  he  has  confused  this  Anna  with  the  supposed  mother 
of  the  Virgin. 

But  our  author  has  stranger  things  to  tell  us  than  this. 
His  story  of  the  birth  of  king  Phanuel,  the  father  of  Anne,  is 
strange  enough :  and  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  described  in 
my  Catalogue.    St  Anne's  origin  is  likewise  extremely  bizarre. 

^  My  friend  M.  Samuel  Berger,  whose  article  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin 
Critique,  1895,  p.  601. 

^  See  the  text  of  the  poem,  printed  by  Professor  C.  Chabaneau  of  Montpellier 
in  the  Revue  des  Langues  Romanes,  1889,  and  separately,  under  the  title  Le 
Romanz  de  Saint  Fanuel,  he  adds  a  reprint  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Dom 
Carpentier  from  his  MS.  These  quotations  amply  suffice  to  identify  it  with  the 
Fitzwilliam  MS.  M.  Paul  Meyer  has  described  several  other  MSS.  of  the  same 
poem  in  Romania,  xv.  469,  xvi.  44,  etc. 
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She  sprang,  like  Dionysus  in  the  Greek  story,  out  of  the  thigh 
of  Phanuel :  and  thereupon  the  king  commanded  a  trusty 
knight  to  take  the  infant  and  kill  it  in  the  forest.  The  knight 
was  accordingly  about  to  cut  the  child's  head  off,  when  a  white 
dove  came  and  perched  on  his  shoulder  and  told  him  that  this 
must  not  be,  for  that  of  that  child  a  maid  would  be  born  who 
should  be  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  Therefore  the  knight  put 
the  child  in  an  oak  tree,  and  returned  to  his  master ;  to  whom 
he  reported  that  his  mission  was  fulfilled. 

The  child  grew  up  in  the  oak  tree,  and  was  suckled  by  a 
beautiful  stag,  which  came  and  fed  her  every  day  until  she 
was  ten  years  old.  And  then  it  fell  out  that  king  Phanuel  and 
his,  seneschal  Joachim  went  out  hunting,  and  chased  this  stag 
which  was  the  foster-mother  of  St  Anne,  and  it  led  them  to  the 
oak  tree.  Just  as  Joachim  was  about  to  pierce  it,  some  one 
called  out  to  him  not  to  touch  it.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  in 
the  tree  a  fair  maid  who  was  braiding  her  hair  with  two  gold 
cords  (which  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  her  by  an  angel  from 
Paradise).  They  inquired  her  name  and  race:  and  when  it 
was  clear  who  she  was,  they  took  her  home,  and  Joachim 
married  her. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  part  of  this  extraordinary  dream- 
like story,  which  reads  like  a  conglomeration  of  Greek  and 
Teutonic  myths :  and  which  assuredly  has  no  connexion  with 
any  Apocryphal  Gospel  or  Church  legend,  still  less  with  any 
canonical  writing.  What  is  its  origin?  I  fancy  that  I  can 
throw  some  light  on  one  side  of  this  at  least. 

During  the  month  of  September  1895  I  visited  Ratisbon. 
The  Cathedral  there  is  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  German 
Gothic :  but  alas !  the  architect  Denzinger  was  allowed  to  put 
two  open-work  spires  on  it  some  forty  years  ago.  The  West 
Front  has  an  interesting  portal  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
large  number  of  statues  in  and  about  it.  The  arch  of  the  door 
has  three  rows  of  canopied  groups  above  it.  The  second  scene 
of  the  series  is  that  of  the  Rejection  of  Joachim's  offering,  and 
the  story  runs  on  regularly  from  that  point  to  the  representation 
of  Christ  among  the  Doctors.    Those  who  are  familiar  with 
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these  cycles  will  be  aware  that  the  Rejection  of  Joachim's 
otfering  is  almost  always  the  starting-point  in  them.  There  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  which  could  precede  it  in  the  sources  which 
artists  ordinarily  employed.  Yet  at  Ratisbon  it  occupies  only 
the  second  place.    What  precedes  it  ? 

It  is  a  strange  group,  representing  an  old  man  lying  on  the 
ground.  From  out  of  his  bosom  springs  a  tree  which  he 
supports  with  his  hand  :  and  in  this  tree  is  a  half-length  figure 
of  a  young  woman,  unclad,  and  with  long  flowing  hair,  her 
hands  joined  before  her. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  represents  St  Anne,  and 
Abraham,  her  first  ancestor :  and  it  is  also  clear  enough  that 
the  Ratisbon  artist  had  access  to  some  form  of  the  legend 
which  I  have  told  you.  This  in  itself  is  interesting  and 
important.  But  the  sculpture  has  the  additional  interest  of 
suggesting  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  legend. 

To  put  the  matter  in  two  words,  the  familiar  Jesse-tree  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  story.  The  reclining  figure  and  the  tree 
at  Ratisbon  inevitably  recall  at  the  first  sight  a  Jesse-tree, 

But  it  is  clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  give  us 
this  well-known  subject.  The  figure  in  the  tree  is  not  one 
which  suits  with  that  in  any  way. 

Take,  however,  an  ordinary  miniature  of  a  Jesse-tree,  such 
as  we  find  prefixed  in  so  many  Xlllth  century  Vulgates  to  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  We  see  there  an  old  man  reclining, 
and  above  him  a  tree  with  two  or  three  mysterious  figures  in  it. 
One  is  almost  always  a  king  (David)  and  another  the  Virgin. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  literal  and  at  the  same  time  fanciful 
mediaeval  mind  took  hold  of  this  picture,  and  asked  itself 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a  tree  as  this,  in  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  Virgin  seemed  to  have  grown,  and  that  the 
legend  you  have  heard  was  in  the  nature  of  an  afiftrmative 
answer  to  that  question. 

The  episode  of  the  hunting  is  also  susceptible  of  explanation 
as  a  misunderstood  picture.    Nothing  is  commoner  in  MSS.  of 
the  thirteenth  (and  fourteenth)  century  than  a  hunting-scene 
drawn  across  the  lower  margin  of  a  page — usually  the  opening 
C,  A.  S.  Comm.  Vol.  IX.  14 
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page  of  the  book.  And  the  concurrence  of  such  a  scene  with ! 
a  Jesse-tree — a  concurrence  which  is  especially  likely  to  happen  \ 
in  a  Psalter — would,  I  think,  be  enough  to  suggest  to  the  author  i 
of  our  romance  the  practicability  of  weaving  into  his  work  a 
patch  from  popular  mythology.  For  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful 
girl  in  a  tree  by  a  king  out  hunting  is  quite  undoubtedly  a  1 
very  familiar  feature  in  popular  tales.  Witness  the  story  of ./ 
the  Eleven  Wild  Swans  as  told  both  by  Grimm  and  Andersen. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  ever  find  pictures  thus  mis- 
understood and  stories  made  to  suit  them  ?  Yes :  just  as  in 
the  ancient  Greek  world  the  origin  of  religious  rites  was  often 
forgotten,  and  what  are  called  aetiological  myths  were  invented 
to  account  for  them,  so  was  it  in  mediaeval  times.  One  or 
two  instances  of  the  process  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
may  be  put  on  record  here. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  St  Nicholas 
raising  to  life  three  boys  who  had  been  cut  up  and  pickled  in 
a  tub  as  salt  pork  by  a  wicked  innkeeper.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  that  this  incident  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
common  pictures  of  St  Nicholas  who  was  painted  with  three 
small  figures  standing  in  a  tub  beside  him.  These  pictures 
really  illustrated  another  legend  which  told  how  the  Bishop 
rescued  certain  criminals  from  being  executed,  and  baptized 
them:  and  the  scene  of  their  baptism  was  the  one  which  later 
legend  writers  had  misunderstood. 

Again,  there  is  a  mysterious  and  fantastic  female  saint,  whose 
very  name  appears  in  three  or  four  different  shapes.  She  is 
called  St  Wilgefortis,  St  Liberata,  St  Uncumber  or  St  Ont- 
kommer.  Her  effigy  is  that  of  a  bearded  lady  crowned, 
holding,  or  else  nailed  to,  a  large  cross.  Her  story  is  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Portugal,  and  that  when  her 
father  was  desirous  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  a  neighbouring 
prince,  while  she  on  the  other  hand  had  devoted  herself  to  a 
religious  life,  she  prayed  that  she  might  be  made  so  repulsive 
that  no  suitor  would  dream  of  coming  forward  for  her  hand. 
Accordingly  in  one  night  an  enormous  beard  grew  on  her  face ; 
and  her  royal  father  was  so  annoyed  at  the  whole  affair  that  he 
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crucified  her.  All  this,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  is  an  aetiological 
myth.  In  the  Church  of  St  Etienne  at  Beauvais  you  may  see 
an  image  which  is  called  that  of  St  Wilgefortis.  What  should 
it  be  in  reality  but  a  crucifix  of  the  twelfth  century,  repre- 
senting our  Lord  as  a  king,  crowned,  and  bearded,  in  a  long 
garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  ?  Just  such  another  crucifix  is 
that  known  as  the  crucifix  of  St  Salvius  at  Amiens.  These 
images  were  misunderstood  in  the  fifteenth  century :  the  long 
robe  gave  the  notion  that  the  figure  was  a  woman ;  the  crown 
that  she  was  a  princess :  and  thus  the  wonderful  story  I  have 
told  you  took  shape,  and  you  will  see  the  image  of  St  Wilgefortis 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  her  picture  on  the  screen 
at  Worstead  in  Norfolk. 

A  third  instance,  that  of  the  legend  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St  Erasmus,  is  perhaps  too  full  of  gore  to  be  pleasant,  and  may 
be  reserved  for  print.  The  legend  as  we  find  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century  asserts  that,  after  many  torments,  St  Erasmus  had  his 
entrails  wound  out  in  a  Avindlass.  A  similar  fate  is  attributed 
to  St  Amphibalus,  St  Ernest,  and  St  Thiemo,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  actually  inflicted  on  the 
apostate  Brodir  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  St  Erasmus  is 
represented  holding  a  staff  of  wood  or  a  windlass  with  his 
entrails  wound  round  it:  and  I  have  thought  it  probable  that 
as  the  story  seems  to  appear  put  first  in  pictures  and  only 
later  in  writing,  it  may  have  started  from  a  picture.  In  the 
window  of  the  Brassie  Chantry  in  King's  College  Chapel  is  a 
fifteenth  century  figure  of  a  Bishop  with  a  crosier :  and  round 
this  crosier  from  top  to  bottom  is  wound  a  very  long  mappa  or 
uexillum.  Such  a  representation  of  a  crosier  and  mappa, 
misunderstood,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  dreadful 
martyrdom,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  older  acts  of  St  Erasmus. 

An  analogous  proceeding  is  that  which  has  made  the  name 
of  a  saint  the  starting-point  of  his  legend.  A  leading  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  well-known  story  of  St  Christopher 
carrying  our  Lord  across  the  river.  This  romance,  of  which  we 
find  no  trace  whatever  in  the  ancient  Greek  acts  of  the  martyr, 
has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  name  X/3to-To<^6/909. 
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These  examples  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  the  possibility  , 
of  a  picture  being  so  misinterpreted  as  to  give  rise  to  a  wholly  \ 
new  and  original  legend.    A  misconception  of  a  rather  different 
kind  is  connected  with  the  name  of  St  Anastasia,  of  whom  I 
have  now  to  speak. 

There  are  several  saints  of  the  name.  First  in  the  year,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  is  St  Anastasia  the  Patrician,  who  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  fled  from  the  jealousy  of  Theodora  and  took  refuge, 
disguised  as  a  monk,  in  Egypt,  where  until  her  death  she 
passed  for  a  man  and  was  called  Anastasius. 

Then  on  the  29th  of  July  we  have  a  martyr  Anastasia  who 
suffered  with  Philip,  Saturninus,  Caelestius,  Patricia  and 
Pelagia.  But  date  and  place  are  unknown  ;  and  there  are  no 
Acts. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  a  virgin  Anastasia  suffered  before 
Probus,  the  prefect  in  the  days  of  Diocletian.  After  the  usual 
tortures,  she  was  beheaded :  with  her  one  Cyril  suffered,  for 
encouraging  her  to  bear  the  torments. 

On  the  25th  of  December  is  commemorated  St  Anastasia 
the  widow,  who  is  the  most  famous  of  all  who  bear  the  name. 
Married  to  a  heathen  in  early  life,  she  was  left  a  widow, 
and  devoted  her  days  to  consoling  Christian  prisoners  and 
caring  for  the  martyred  dead.  Her  spiritual  father,  St  Chryso- 
gonus,  was  arrested  by  Diocletian's  orders  and  taken  to 
Severianus  at  Aquileia  to  be  tried  and  executed.  Anastasia 
followed  him  thither;  and  being  detected  to  be  a  Christian, 
was  arrested  herself,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was  burnt 
alive  on  the  "  Insulae  Palmariae." 

It  is  this  saint  to  whom  the  Basilica  at  Rome,  the  great 
Church  at  Verona,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Zara,  are  dedicated. 
Yet  I  should  say  that  regarding  the  Roman  Basilica  a  doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  it  has  not  really,  like  some 
others  at  Rome,  taken  its  name  from  a  former  possessor  of  the 
site,  whose  private  house  was  converted  into  a  church.  In 
any  case  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Anastasia  the  widow, 
the  pupil  of  Chrysogonus,  is  the  great  Saint  Anastasia:  and 
that  since  the  fifth  century  the  names  of  both  Anastasia  and 
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Chrysogonus  have  had  a  place  ia  the  Canon  of  the  Roman 
Mass. 

The  French  Romance  on  the  Life  of  St  Anne,  of  which  I 
have  been  treating,  is  continued  by  a  narrative  of  the  Life  of 
the  Virgin  and  of  our  Lord  :  and  into  this  St  Anastasia  is  intro- 
duced in  a  very  curious  way.  At  the  time  of  the  Nativity,  it  is 
said,  Joseph  went  out  to  look  for  some  one  to  wait  upon  the 
Virgin:  and  he  met  a  girl,  fair  of  feature,  who  was  carrying 
two  buckets  of  water  on  a  yoke.  She  had  no  hands.  Joseph 
persuaded  her  to  come  with  him  to  the  stable,  and  she  tried  to 
do  what  she  could  to  tend  the  new-born  Child.  The  moment 
she  touched  Him,  she  received  a  pair  of  hands  as  beautiful  as 
could  be  seen  any  day.  When  she  returned  to  her  father,  who 
was  a  Jewish  high-priest,  and  told  how  she  had  got  her  hands, 
he  was  extremely  angry  and  would  have  liked  to  cut  off  the 
hands:  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  so 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  design.  The  girl's  name,  which 
is  mentioned  several  times,  is  Anastasia. 

This  is  a  very  odd  story.  When  we  turn  to  the  received 
apocryphal  stories  of  the  Nativity — if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression — it  becomes  clear  tliat  the  French  tale  is  an  exagge- 
ration of  a  miracle  wrought  upon  one  Salome,  who  was  brought 
in  to  see  the  Child  and  was  incredulous.  Her  hand  was  accord- 
ingly withered,  and  was  restored  by  touching  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  the  Child.  Then  it  is  said  (Pseudo-Matt,  xiii)  that 
she  went  forth  and  proclaimed  the  wonderful  things  she  had 
seen,  and  many  believed  because  of  her  preaching.  A  full 
series  of  pictures  of  this  occurrence,  including  the  preaching  of 
Salome,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosian  MS,  edited  in  facsimile 
by  Ceriani  for  Mr  Gibson-Craig\ 

This  preaching  of  Salome  was  the  connecting  link,  I  take 
it,  with  the  story  of  St  Anastasia.  From  the  preaching  of 
Christ  to  the  idea  of  martyrdom  is  but  a  short  step. 

In  another  Fitzwilliam  MS.  we  find  the  step  actually  taken. 
The  Carew-Poyntz  Horae  (no.  48  in  my  Catalogue)  is  an 

^  Canonical  Histories  and  Apocryphal  Legends,  1873. 
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English  MS.  of  about  13G0,  very  full  of  pictures.  In  that  part 
of  the  series  which  relates  to  the  Nativity,  we  find  on  one  page 
two  pictures  which  help  us.  The  first  represents  Salome  with 
the  withered  hand.  The  second  shows  us  an  executioner  about 
to  behead  a  woman.  Clearly  this  is  the  martyrdom  of  Salome, 
who  had  gone  about  proclaiming  the  wonderful  birth  of  the 
Messiah. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject  is  represented 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  the  niche  immediately  below  the  sculpture  of  the  Nativity 
there  is  a  representation  of  a  man  who  seems  to  be  about  to 
behead  a  woman\ 

;What  is  the  rationale  of  all  this  ?  We  have  the  following 
data : 

(1)  Salome,  the  attendant  at  the  Nativity,  whose  hand 
is  withered  and  restored :  she  preaches  and  converts  many. 

(2)  Anastasia,  the  maid  without  hands,  who  receives  a  pair 
of  hands :  she  proclaims  her  cure  and  is  persecuted  by  her 
father. 

(3)  The  martyrdom  of  a  female  represented  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  healing  of  Salome. 

The  fact  which  brings  these  data  together  is  this :  that  the 
feast  of  St  Anastasia  falls  on  the  25th  of  December  or  Christmas 
Day. 

One  of  the  three  Christmas  Masses — the  second — was  said 
at  the  Basilica  Anastasiae — a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  origin  of  the  whole  tissue  of  romance.  But  the  growth  of 
the  legend,  as  I  conceive  it  to  have  been,  was  this.  The  question 
was  asked,  why  was  St  Anastasia  the  martyr  commemorated  on 
Christmas  Day  ?  Was  there  any  woman  who  was  likely  to 
have  suffered  death  in  connexion  with  the  Nativity  ?  There 
was  at  any  rate  one  woman  whose  hand  was  withered  and 
cured,  and  who  went  forth  and  preached  Christ  to  the  Jews. 
But  surely  the  Jews  were  likely  to  have  resented  such  a  pro- 

1  Sculptures  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely,  by  M.  E.  James,  pi.  xix. 
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ceeding.  No  doubt,  then,  they  did  kill  her,  and  though  her 
name  is  given  in  the  books  as  Salome,  it  was  really  Anastasia. 
Thus  the  legend  took  shape,  and  though  in  our  French  romance 
the  martyrdom  of  Anastasia  is  not  introduced,  persecution  is 
indicated,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  writer 
thought  of  Anastasia  as  having  been  eventually  a  martyr. 

But  did  anything  like  this  supposed  process  ever  take  place 
in  fact  ?    Yes,  it  did. 

There  is  an  old  Carol  of  St  Stephen,  which  may  be  found 
e.g.  in  the  collection  of  Joshua  Sylvester.    It  begins 

St  Stephen  was  a  clerk 

In  King  Herodes  hall 
And  served  him  of  bread  and  cloth 

As  ever  king  befalle. 

Stephen  sees  the  Star,  and  tells  Herod 

"There  is  a  child  in  Bethlem  born 
Is  better  than  we  all." 

Herod  says  : 

"That  is  all  so  sooth,  Stephen, 
All  so  sooth,  I  wiss, 
As  this  capon  crow  shall 

That  lyeth  here  in  my  dish." 

That  word  was  not  so  soon  said, 

That  word  in  that  hall  : 
The  capon  crew  Cliristus  natus  est 

Among  the  lordes  all. 

Herod  loq. : 

"  Riseth  up  my  toimentors 
By  two  and  all  by  one 
And  leadeth  Stephen  out  of  town 
And  stouetli  him  with  stone." 

Token  they  Stephen 

And  stoned  him  in  the  way 
And  therefore  is  his  even 

On  Christes  owen  day. 

Here  is  a  mediaeval  explanation  of  the  date  of  St  Stephen's 
festival :  it  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  what  I  suppose  to  have 
been  the  growth  of  the  Anastasia  story  as  could  be  produced. 
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Tlie  only  other  hint  of  a  knowledge  of  the  legend  which  I 
have  come  across  is  this :  that  on  a  relief  of  the  year  1 867  over 
the  North  door  of  the  Church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Bergamo,  certain  female  saints  arc  shown,  with  their  names 
attached,  as  assisting  at  the  birth  of  the  Virgin.  They  are 
St  Ehzabeth,  St  Susanna,  St  Lucy,  St  Simo  (not  otherwise 
known  to  me)  and  St  Anastasia\ 


At  a  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  1896,  at 
4.30  p.m.,  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair : 

The  following  members  were  announced  as  having  been 
elected : 

Mrs  A.  M.  Babington,  5,  Brookside,  and  Mr  A.  W.  Bishop, 
Chaucer  Koad. 


J.  W.  Clark,  M,A.,  exhibited  a  small  object,  perhaps  part 
of  a  seal,  found  and  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Pigott. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  made  a  Communication : 

On  William  Dowsing's  Iconoclastic  Visitation  of 
THE  County  of  Cambridge  1643 — 4. 

The  Journal  of  William  Dowsing,  parliamentary  visitor 
appointed  under  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Manchester  for  demo- 
lishing the  superstitious  pictures  and  ornaments  of  Churches, 
was  printed  by  Dr  Zachary  Grey  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Schismatics 
delineated  from  authentic  vouchers." 

1  X.  Barbier  de  Montault  on  the  Paliotto  of  Monza.  Bull.  Monumental,  1883, 
pp.  225  sqti. 
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In  1641,  March  1,  a  commission  was  appointed  in  different 
localities  in  the  Eastern  counties  in  connexion  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  "  to  take  into  consideration  all 
innovations  in  the  Church  respecting  religion."  The  appoint- 
ment of  William  Dowsing  was  the  outcome  of  an  ordinance  of 
both  Houses  dated  August  28,  1642,  directed  against  crucifixes, 
crosses,  and  inscriptions  in  the  churches,  as  w^ell  as  scandalous 
pictures.  The  execution  of  this  work  in  the  Eastern  counties 
!  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  in  turn  com- 
missioned William  Dowsing.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  emissaries  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Parliamentary 
order,  with  the  exception  of  Dowsing's  deputies,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  clear  that  private  persons  took  upon  themselves  to 
execute  the  order.  Isolated  items  of  expenditure  in  church- 
wardens' accounts  also  testify  to  the  work  of  destruction  in 
various  counties. 

The  Journal  of  William  Dowsing,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  is  contained  in  Vol.  xxxviii.  of  the 
Baker  MSS.  foil.  471-473,  deposited  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  source  from  which 
the  MS.  is  derived,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  original 
document.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  this 
record  and  the  better  known  Journal  of  Dowsing  dealing 
with  the  county  of  Suffolk.  But  the  transcript  in  the 
Baker  MSS.  has  attracted  little  notice.  Dr  Zachary  Grey's 
work  is  very  rare.  Carter,  in  his  History  of  the  County  of 
Cambridge  1753,  has  used  Dowsing's  Journal,  possibly  as 
printed  by  Grey.  Beyond  this  the  Journal  appears  to  have 
been  unused. 

The  Suffolk  MS.  was  in  existence  in  the  18th  century, 
and  an  edition  was  published  from  a  transcript  in  1786. 
Mr  White  prepared  a  paper  on  Dowsing's  Journal  for  the 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archi^ology  some  ten  years  ago,  in  which 
he  collected  all  that  could  be  learnt  of  Dowsing's  personal 
history.  The  Journal  relating  to  Suffolk  comes  to  us  direct 
from  Dowsing's  relatives,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  Cambridge 
Journal  comes  from  the  archives  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
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through  Dr  Williams,  whose  MSS.  Baker  incorporated  among!  ■ 
his  collections. 

Mr  White  passed  over  the  particular  visitation  of  the 
College  Chapels,  as  being  already  fairly  well  known.  After  a 
reference  to  the  mentions  of  Dowsing  in  the  Querela  Ganta- 
hrigiensis,  or  remonstrance  of  certain  banished  members  of  the 
University,  Mr  White  alluded  to  the  will  of  Dowsing,  dated 
1667,  and  recently  discovered.  This  will  was  proved  in  the 
Archdeaconry  Court  of  Suffolk,  and  shows  Dowsing  to  have 
possessed  property  in  Brundish  Wilby,  Coddenham,  and  Stratford 
St  Mary  in  that  county.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  the 
last-mentioned  village. 

,  Coming  to  the  iconoclastic  work  of  Dowsing  and  his  col- 
leagues, we  find  that  their  efforts  were  specially  directed  to  the 
levelling  of  chancel  steps,  recently  set  up  in  many  churches,  to 
the  breaking  down  of  sacred  emblems,  especially  crucifixes  and 
crosses,  to  the  tearing  up  of  memorial  brasses,  &c.  having 
superstitious  inscriptions,  to  the  breaking  down  of  ornamented 
glass,  wood,  and  stone,  to  the  effacing  of  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  to  the  effacing  of  such  words  as 
the  name  of  the  Saviour.  Even  the  inscriptions  on  ancient  j 
bells  were  sometimes  not  overlooked,  but  the  obliteration  of 
such  inscriptions  was  not  in  Cambridgeshire  attempted  by 
Dowsing. 

We  learn  from  the  diary  certain  interesting  details.  Thus 
at  Barton  certain  superstitious  objects  and  the  glass  had  been 
hidden  by  the  churchwardens.  At  Cheveley  Dowsing  found 
two  staring  crosses,  which  had  escaped  earlier  iconoclasts.  The 
only  wayside  cross  mentioned  in  the  Suffolk  or  Cambridgeshire 
Journals  was  at  Croxton,  Cambs.  On  a  Croxton  bell  the 
Journal  records  an  inscription,  Sit  munus  Domini:  probably  an 
error  for  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum,  which  is  found  on  the 
sixth  bell  at  the  present  day.  At  Hatley  St  George  an  inscrip- 
tion relating  that  William  St  George  gave  a  hide  of  land  in 
Haslingfield  with  his  daughter  to  be  a  nun  in  Clerkenwell  was 
regarded  as  superstitious  and  destroyed.  At  Orwell  orders  were 
given  that  a  cross  on  the  steeple  should  be  removed  within 
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three  weeks.     At  Pampisfoid  the   visitors  commanded  the 
windows  to  be  put  up,  whatever  that  may  mean.    At  Swaffham 
U  Bulbeck  we  read  that  "  John  Grange,  who  dwelt  in  the  Manor 
a  this  summer,  after  he  and  the  other  maUgnants  had  been 

i drinking  and  laughing  at  Roundheads  had  his  house  burnt 
down  at  ten  in  the  morning,"  no  doubt  by  Dowsing  and  his 
friends.  At  Teversham  inscriptions  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
which  Dowsing  could  not  reach  were  ordered  by  him  to  be 
"done  out."  At  Trumpington  Mr  Tompson,  the  Vicar,  refused 
to  obey  the  behest  to  level  the  chancel  steps :  but  as  a  rule 
the  local  authorities  were  more  submissive.  This  order  to  level 
r  the  chancel  steps  occurs  no  less  than  32  times  in  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Journal.  But  the  removal  of  superstitious  pictures 
is  even  more  frequently,  69  times,  mentioned.  Such  pictures 
would  no  doubt  as  a  rule  be  in  glass,  or  paintings  on  the  walls, 
but  once  they  are  said  to  have  been  in  wood,  and  once  in 
stone. 

I  The  crucifix  was  an  object  of  special  aversion,  and  is 
I  mentioned  22  times.  Crosses,  whether  steeple  crosses  or  on 
the  chancel,  church,  or  elsewhere,  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
demolished.  At  Papworth  Everard  pictures  of  Abraham 
offering  Isaac,  and  of  the  four  Evangelists  were  destroyed. 
At  St  Clement's,  Cambridge,  St  Peter's  keys  and  "divers  of 
the  Apostles,"  at  St  Mary  the  Less,  "  some  popes  and  crucifixes, 
with  God  the  Father  sitting  in  a  chair  and  holding  a  globe  in 
his  hand  "  were  defaced. 

Representations  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  are  not  fre- 
quently mentioned.  At  West  Wickham  she  appeared  with 
the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  and  also  at  Willingham,  where 
there  were  two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  Whittlesford 
we  find  "a  lamb  in  the  glass,  with  a  crown  over  it."  At 
St  Giles's  in  Cambridge,  a  dove  was  removed  "from  the  high  loft 
of  the  font."  At  St  Sepulchre's  and  at  Holy  Trinity  pictures 
of  God  the  Father  were  removed.  But  several  churches  in 
Cambridge  appear  to  have  been  wholly  omitted  in  the 
visitation. 

Altar-rails,  where  found,  were  broken  down  or  burned.  In 
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seventeen  instances  representations  of  angels  were  defaced. 
Only  once  a  holy  water  font  is  mentioned,  and  in  no  case  is 
direct  reference  made  to  a  baptismal  font.    In  many  cases  | 
inscriptions  gave  offence,  particularly  those  of  the  type  orate  \i 
pro  anima,  and  quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus  as  at  East  I 
Hatley.   At  Toft  a  bell  is  mentioned  with  the  inscription  Orapro  i 
anima  sanctae  Katherinae,  but  the  inscription  Sancta  Katerina  t 
ora  pro  nobis,  which  is  probably  referred  to,  may  still  be  seen  i 
on  one  of  the  bells.    On  some  occasions  Dowsing  was  unable  . 
to  complete  the  work  himself  and  left  orders  with  the  local  li 
officials  that  it  was  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  number  of  I 
days  or  weeks.    As  a  rule  the  names  of  churchwardens,  over-  j 
seers,  or  constables  are  mentioned,  occasionally  that  of  the 
incumbent. 

It  would  appear  that  a  regular  fee  was  exacted  for  Dowsing's  1 
ministrations,  and  6s.  8d.  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  sum. 
At  Blythburgh  from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  it  appears 
that  such  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the  sale  of  broken 
brass,  &c.  But  Dowsing  does  not  as  a  rule  record  this  payment, 
though  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  Journal. 

Dowsing  received  his  authority  on  the  19th  of  December: 
on  the  20th  he  began  by  despoiling  some  of  the  University 
chapels.  The  visitation  of  the  county  began  on  the  3rd  Jan., 
and  the  work  of  destruction  in  Suffolk  was  carried  on  at  the 
same  time.  In  March  the  work  was  completed  for  Cambridge- 
shire. Only  77  parishes  were  visited  in  this  county,  including 
5  out  of  the  9  Cambridge  parishes,  so  that  if  the  Journal 
as  we  have  it  contains  a  complete  record  quite  half  the 
parishes  in  the  county  were  passed  over.  But  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  visited  by  deputies.  In  the  Cambridgeshire 
Journal,  with  the  exception  of  Madingley  and  Willingham, 
all  the  parishes  mentioned  lie  in  Cambridge  or  to  the  south 
of  that  town. 
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February  17,  189G,  at  8.30  p.m.,  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  members  were  announced  as  having  been 
'  elected  : 

Miss  Mary  Bateson,  74  Huntingdon  Road ;  H.  J.  Edwards, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  and  Selwyn  College  ;  Miss  Alice  Gardner, 
Newnham  College;  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Kempson,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College;  Mr  F.  W.  Leach,  S.  Mary's  Passage ; 
H.  Y.  Oldham,  M.A.,  King's  College ;  Professor  Lord  Acton, 
M.A.,  LL.D. 


Dr  W.  M.  Palmer,  introduced  by  the  President,  made  the 
following  communication  : 

On  the  Cambridgeshire  Assize  Rolls. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Assize  Rolls  offer,  I  believe,  almost  an 
entirely  un worked  field  to  the  local  antiquary,  topographer,  and 
genealogist.  And  the  objects  of  the  following  paper  are,  to  intro- 
duce to  your  notice  the  periods  for  which  these  little  known 
records  exist,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  more  important 
rolls,  and  to  give  some  examples  of  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  them.  There  is  no  phase  of  old  country  and  town 
life  which  could  not  be  illustrated  from  this  class  of  record. 
Manorial  descents,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  religious  houses, 
the  names  of  the  early  parish  priests,  priors  &c.,  the  value  of 
farm  produce  and  household  goods,  the  crimes  and  customs  of 
our  ancestors,  are  frequently  touched  upon.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  information  is  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of 
rebellions  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  revolts  of  the  barons  in  the 
13th  century,  and  of  the  peasants  in  the  14th  century,  are 
those  most  fully  reported.  But  there  are  also,  amongst  the  early 
Indictments  of  the  King's  Bench,  records  of  a  Yorkist  rising  in 
this  country  in  1452,  and  of  a  Lancastrian  rising  in  1463. 
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There  are  really  four  classes  of  records,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  together,  namely,  the  Assize,  Coroner's,  and  Gaol 
Delivery  Rolls,  and  the  Early  Indictments.  But  they  would 
together  make  too  long  a  subject  for  one  paper,  so  I  have  con- 
fined myself  at  present  to  the  Assize  Rolls.  An  excellent 
official  list  of  the  first  three  was  published  in  1894,  in  the 
volume  called  List  of  Plea  Rolls. 

My  method  in  the  following  paper  is,  first,  to  take  the 
Assize  Rolls  in  chronological  order,  and  to  make  such  remarks 
as  occurred  to  nie  during  a  somewhat  cursory  examination  of 
them  about  two  years  ago  (my  object  then  being  to  look  for 
information  relating  to  the  hundred  of  Armingford  only),  and 
secondly  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  earlier  rolls.  These 
extracts  do  not  pretend  to  have  been  selected  for  their  especial 
interest,  they  are  fair  examples  of  what  occurs  on  every 
membrane. 

The  early  Assize  Rolls  of  Cambridgeshire,  although  they  are 
neither  so  numerous,  nor  so  ancient  as  those  of  some  of  the 
other  counties,  are  well  represented  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There  was 
no  period  when  this  class  of  record  was  more  carefully  preserved 
than  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch.  The  whole  class  of 
Assize  Rolls  in  the  Public  Record  Office  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively, the  counties  being  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the 
rolls  relating  to  each  county  taken  chronologically.  The  Cambs. 
Rolls  begin  at  No.  80,  19  Henry  III,  and  end  at  No.  108, 
15  Henry  VI.  The  first  two  reputed  Cambs.  Rolls,  Nos.  80 
and  81,  have  little  claim  to  be  found  in  this  division,  as  they 
contain  little  or  nothing  relating  to  Cambs.  They  would  have 
been  more  properly  placed  amongst  the  '  Divers  Counties ' 
Assize  Rolls.  So  the  first  true  Cambs.  Roll  is  No.  82, 
45  Henry  III  (1260).  This  is  a  roll  of  thirty-six  membranes, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  beautifully  written, 
and  the  contractions  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  other 
documents  of  this  reign.  It  consists  roughly  of  two  parts. 
(1)    The  'placita  de  assisis'  or  civil  pleas,  such  as  lawsuits 
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relating  to  property,  acknowledgments  of  debts,  enrolments  of 
deeds.  (2)  The  '  placita  corone '  or  pleas  of  the  crown,  such  as 
relate  to  murders,  robbery  and  other  felonies.  This  second 
part  is  arranged  under  hundreds.  The  '  pleas '  consist  of 
presentments  made  by  twelve  jurymen  from  each  hundred,  the 
names  of  whom  are  always  given.  These  lists  of  jurymen  are 
very  valuable  in  themselves  as  they  are  nearly  70  years  earlier 
than  the  earliest  county  Subsidy  Roll.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  crown  pleas  relate  to  the  hundred  of  Armingford  only. 

The  lists  of  jurymen  are  given  all  together  on  the  last 
membrane. 


Memhrmie  36.    Hundred'  de  Arneford'. 

Jtir  elector 

(a)  Will'  de  Abbinton.  Hunfr'  de  Clopton. 

(b)  Hunfr'  de  Monasterio.  Wydo  de  Crawden. 

(c)  Rob'  de  Fugers.  (c)    Walt'  de  Fugers. 

(d)  Will'  de  Trayley.  (a)    Rad's  de  Abbinton. 

Thom'  Ruffus  de  Meldeburn. 
Alan'  filins  Joh'  de  Mordon. 
Simon  de  la  Kyne. 
Mag>"  Rob'  de  Tadelowe. 

Godefr'  de  Muleswurth,  hallivus. 

(a)  Held  land  in  Abington  and  Stepel  Morden. 

(b)  Alias  '  le  Moyne,'  held  land  in  Abington. 

(c)  Held  land  in  Abington. 

(d)  Held  land  in  ]\Ielbourn  under  the  Prior  of  Takeley. 

Membrane  26  in  dor  so. 

Hundr'  de  Arningford  venit  per  xij. 

1.  '  Laurence  of  Clopton  was  found  hanged  in  the  barn 
(horreo)  of  Peter  Tailor  {cisso7ns)  of  Grand  en.  John  le  Novel- 
horne,  the  first  finder,  comes,  and  is  not  suspected.  No  one  is 
suspected  of  it.  Judgment  "felo  de  se."  His  chattels  were 
worth  45^  4|^'^  for  which  the  Sheriff  will  answer.'  The  chattels 
of  all  felons  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  unless  the  felony  took 
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place  within  a  franchise  such  as  that  of  the  Knights  of  St  John, 
to  whom  the  king  had  by  charter  granted  the  goods  &c.  of 
felons  and  fugitives.  j 

2.  '  William  Bodeghe  of  London  and  Peter  of  Sautre  were 
arrested  with  stolen  clothes  (pannis  furatis)  at  Bassingbourn, 
and  taken  to  the  courthouse  {curia)  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  and 
there  imprisoned.  Then  they  arose  by  night,  and  unbound  . 
themselves,  and  killed  Robert  son  of  Geoffry  Wulwrith,  and 
William  Swift  {celer)  of  Bassingbourn,  who  guarded  them,  and 
so  escaped  from  the  custody  of  the  said  town.  Therefore  they 
are  outlawed.  They  had  no  chattels,  since  they  were  strangers, 
and  not  in  the  tithing.  Judgment  on  the  town  of  Bassingbourn  i 
for  the  escape.'  Peter  of  Savoy  who  then  held  the  royal  manor 
of  Bassingbourn  (granted  to  him  in  1240)  was  the  king's  uncle. 
The  penalty  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  escape  was  a  fine  of  half 
a  mark. 

3.  '  Robert  de  Turvye  fled  to  the  church  of  Knesworth,  and 
acknowledged  there  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  abjured  the  realm 
before  the  coroner.'  More  will  be  said  about  the  right  of 
sanctuary  later  on.  Kneesworth  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  was  really  a  chapel,  annexed  to  Bassingbourn. 

4.  'Aumphelisa,  daughter  of  Margaret  widow  of  William 
the  clerk  of  Crandon,  gave  birth  to  a  certain  male  child,  and 
she  or  her  mother  killed  it  immediately  after  birth.  And  they 
stayed  in  the  town  of  Crandon  for  8  days  after  the  death,  and 
then  withdrew  themselves.  They  are  outlawed.  Chattels  of 
Matilda  11'  6^  of  Aumphelisa  10<^.  They  also  had  land  of 
which  the  King's  year  and  waste  were  worth  IS'^  (terram 
unde  ann'  domini  regis  et  vastum  xviij*^).  And  it  is  testified 
that  Edith  la  Penycresce  heard  the  said  child  cry  when  it  was 
being  killed,  and  so  knew  it  was  being  killed,  and  raised  hue 
and  cry.  But  the  said  town  of  Crandon  harboured  the  mur- 
derers for  8  days  after  the  deed,  and  were  unwilling  to  arrest 
them  at  the  hue  and  cry  of  Edith.  Therefore  the  town  is 
amerced.'  Crying  was  then  perhaps  the  only  legal  evidence 
of  live  birth.    It  was  some  centuries  later  when  Coke  pointed 
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out  that  in  the  case  of  a  dumb  child  it  was  of  no  value 
whatever. 

5.  '  Concerning  the  business  of  the  king's  bailiff',  they  say 
that  Ralph  of  Litlington,  when  he  was  king's  bailiff,  took 
unjustly  and  by  extortion  of  John  de  Canz,  3^  representing  that 
he  had  been  amerced,  when  it  was  not  so.  And  also  that  he 
unjustly  took  2^  of  Richard  son  of  Margaret  and  12'^  of  John 
Andrew  for  Ward'  penny.'  Ralph  appears  and  gets  off  with  a 
fine  of  one  mark. 

6.  '  The  jurors  present  that  John  de  Wangeford  arrested 
Richard  Baldry  of  Whaddon  and  Matilda  his  wife.  They  were 
imprisoned  for  6  days  at  Whaddon,  and  then  escaped.  The 
jury  say  that  they  suspect  them  only  of  stealing  bread  during 
the  great  famine  (de  panihus  furatis  in  magna  caristia). 
Therefore  they  may  return  if  they  wish.'  Medieval  justice 
was  often  very  harsh  on  convicted  felons,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  humane  than  this  result. 

The  remaining  24  presentments  of  this  jury  relate  to 
encroachments  on  the  highways,  the  farm  of  the  hundred, 
offences  against  the  regulations  for  selling  wine  &c.  besides 
others  similar  to  those  given  above. 

Assize  Roll  No.  83  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  series.  It  consists  of  34  membranes  closely  written, 
usually  on  both  sides,  containing  the  inquisitions  of  the  hundreds 
concerning  the  depredations  committed  during  the  Barons'  war, 
and  many  of  the  pleadings  and  judgments  following  these 
inquisitions.  The  proceedings  were  held  before  William  de  St 
Omer  and  others  in  the  53rd  year  of  Henry  the  Third.  Extracts 
from  this  roll  were  printed  by  Hunter  in  the  volume  published 
by  the  Record  Commissioners  under  the  title  Rotuli  Selecti. 
These  extracts  are  taken  from  membranes  3 — 10.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  principle,  if  any,  they  were  made.  But 
I  would  offer  the  following  explanation  as  to  why  the  transcriber 
began  at  membrane  3.  At  some  period,  probably  centuries  ago, 
the  membranes  were  bound  in  a  wrong  order,  the  first  two 
C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  15 
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liaving  b(icn  put  last.  As  they  now  stand,  tlio  membranes  have 
been  renumbered  in  modern  figures  1  to  IH,  but  the  old  number 
of  1  is  iij,  and  those  numbered  S3  and  34  have  j  and  ij  written 
on  them  in  ancient  characters.  These  two  membranes  consist 
entirely  of  presentments  concerning  lands  seized  by  the  king's 
adherents  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  lands  granted  by  the 
king.  Besides  these  misplaced  presentments,  which  are  com- 
paratively short,  all  the  hundreds  being  contained  on  two  mem- 
branes, there  is  another  series,  which  refers  to  robberies  &c. 
committed  by  adherents  of  the  Barons.  These  are  much  longer, 
the  presentments  for  the  hundred  of  Armingford,  for  instance, 
taking  up  a  whole  membrane.  None  of  these  hundred  records 
are  contained  on  membranes  3 — 10,  but  they  are  to  me  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  roll.  From  them  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained which  side  the  different  landowners  took,  whether  they 
w^ere  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  or  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  also 
who  were  killed  at  these  battles,  and  who  were  in  rebellion  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  As  far  as  I  have  examined  this  record,  it 
appears  that  there  were  disturbances  in  every  village  in  the 
county,  and  that  most  of  the  landowners  were  acknowledged 
partisans,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  the  preponderance  was 
on  the  side  of  the  barons.  For  information  about  change  of 
ownership  at  this  period,  this  roll  is  invaluable.  For  doubtless 
there  were  many  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  enormous  fine 
imposed  by  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  without  selling  their 
lands.  And  by  the  terms  of  the  dictum,  those  to  whom  the 
king  had  granted  the  lands,  until  they  were  redeemed,  had  the 
first  chance  of  buying.  The  names  of  these  grantees  are  usually 
mentioned. 

Another  interesting  point  about  these  inquisitions  is,  that 
they  frequently  give  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  farm  produce 
stolen,  at  a  period  when  Court  Rolls  and  bailiffs'  accounts  are 
rare.  Below  I  have  given  a  few  extracts,  which  may  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  contents  of  this  record. 

This  roll  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  read  as  the  preceding  one. 
The  ink  is  paler,  the  character  smaller,  and  the  abbreviations 
more  intricate.    Moreover  there  are  many  corrections,  inter- 
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lineations,  and  marginal  notes,  which  of  course  when  deciphered 
make  the  record  all  the  more  valuable. 

My  first  extract  is  the  presentment  of  the  hundred  of 
Armingford  on  the  part  of  the  Barons. 

Hundr'  de  Aringforde. 

Jur'  present'  q'd  com'  Glovern'  cito  post  helium  de  Evesham 
seis'  terra'  Rad'i  fil'  Rad'  Fuke  in  Wendeye  &  Will'  Giffard 
fr'  Archep'i  Ebor'  cep*  ibi  ad  festum  S'c'i  Mich'  prox'  sequ'  de 
redd'  ix^  p'  man'  Ricardi  le  Brustlere  &  postea  dominus  Rex 
dedit  illam  terram  predicto  Will'o  q'  valet  per  ann'  x  marc'. 

Ralph  Fitzfulk  possessed  also  the  manors  of  Shepreth  and 
Malton,  which  were  seized  at  the  same  time  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester. 

They  present  also  that  Roger  de  Leyburn,  immediately  afteu 
the  battle  of  Evesham  seized  the  land  in  Whaddon  (Qwadone) 
which  had  belonged  to  Thomas  de  Qwadone,  who  died  in  arms 
against  the  king  in  the  battle  of  Lewes.  And  Henry  de 
Whaddon,  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas,  took  at  the  feast  of 
St  Michael  next  following  5^  rent.  And  afterwards  the  king 
gave  that  land  to  the  aforesaid  Roger. 

This  land  was  the  manor  of  Ladybury.  Henry  must  have 
redeemed  it,  because  it  soon  passed  by  a  female  heir  into  the 
family  of  Deschallers. 

They  present  also  that  Warin  de  Bassingburn  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham  seized  the  land  of  Giles  de  Argentine 
in  Meldeburne  and  took  at  Michaelmas  next  20^  rent  by  the 
hand  of  Nicholas  le  Bacheler.  And  afterwards  the  king  gave 
that  land  to  Roger  de  Mortemer.  And  the  aforesaid  Nicholas 
(?  Giles)  afterwards  made  a  fine  with  Roger  for  the  redemption 
of  his  land,  and  had  it  back  again. 

This  was  the  Giles  de  Argentine  who  took  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  war.  The  redemption  consisted  in  paying  as  much 
as  the  land  was  worth  by  the  space  of  five  years. 

15—2 
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The  following  are  from  the  other  series  of  presentments. 

The  jury  present  that  Nicholas  de  Staundon,  parson  of  the 
church  of  Shelford,  despoiled  the  parson  of  the  church  of 
Bassingburn  faithful  to  the  king,  of  corn  and  other  goods,  to  the 
value  of  60  marks. 

This  Rectory  was  in  the  king's  gift,  and  it  was  held  by 
foreigners  frequently. 

They  also  present  that  John  de  Caxton,  John  de  Trayli, 
Alan  le  Moine  and  Alan  de  Berle  de  Abinton,  Luke  Bolam  and 
others,  despoiled  the  Lady  Alicia  de  Schales  at  Neweseles  of 
200  sheep  value  15  pounds,  and  they  did  this  robbery  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  They  do  not  appear,  and  are  amerced 
according  to  the  dictum  (of  Kenil worth). 

The  first  four  were  mesne  tenants.  In  a  previous  present- 
ment it  was  stated  that  John  de  Trayli  of  Melburn  had  robbed 
the  king's  faithful  throughout  the  whole  land. 

They  present  also  that  Richard  Francis  of  Gravele  in  Co. 
Hunts,  despoiled  Basil  de  Watdon  of  one  brass  pot  price  2^ 
3  sows  price  4^  and  6  little  pigs  (porceUis)  price  12'^.  Of  which 
Herbert  of  Melreth,  whose  chattels  are  worth  4^  bought  2  sows 
price  30*^. 

Phillip  de  Stanton,  who  has  land  in  Lol worth  worth  100^  per 
annum,  and  others  robbed  Phillip  de  Crowden  of  a  whole  plough 
team  (de  tota  caruca),  that  is  to  say,  2  horses  (affris),  4  oxen 
(hobus)  and  3  bullocks  (juvenculis),  also  of  utensils  to  the  value 
of  40^,  and  timber  (maheremium)  to  the  value  of  20^  And  also 
they  imprisoned  him  till  he  paid  them  15  marks. 

Simon  Berlewe  of  Orwell  is  fined  20^  (one  half  his  goods) 
for  receiving  his  son  who  was  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  rebellion 
against  the  king. 

Assize  Roll  84.  This  consists  of  the  civil  pleas  enrolled  in 
the  Iter  of  1272.  There  are  35  membranes  in  excellent  con- 
dition. I  shall  give  an  interesting  example  of  its  contents 
later  on. 
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Assize  Roll  85  contains  the  pleas  of  the  crown  for  the  same 
year,  the  two  parts  not  liaving  been  bound  together  as  in  1260. 

Assize  Roll  86.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  dealing  with  rolls 
which  are  unique,  only  one  copy  of  each  having-  been  preserved, 
but  for  the  year  1285  (14  Edward  I),  there  are  no  less  than 
five  copies  of  the  same  roll.  One  of  these  was  made  for  the 
king  and  is  marked  '  Rex,'  and  the  other  four  for  the  justices, 
being  marked  respectively,  '  Loveday,'  '  Mettingham,'  '  Saham,' 
and  '  Vallibus.'  These  rolls  are  numbered  86 — 89,  91  and  92, 
the  last  two  numbers  referring  to  the  copy  of  John  de  Vallibus, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  four  consist  of  about 
50  membranes  each,  and  are  mostly  in  good  condition,  and  of 
course  where  one  happens  to  be  injured,  it  is  always  possible  to 
supply  the  missing  reading  from  another  roll.  They  contain  the 
Gaol  Delivery  Roll,  in  addition  to  the  Civil  and  Crown  Pleas. 
From  the  former  we  can  obtain  the  record  of  the  punishment  of 
such  as  were  convicted  on  the  presentments  of  the  hundreds. 
But  this  part  of  the  record  is  very  brief.  Some  extracts  from 
these  rolls  relating  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Baker  MSS.,  and  were  used  by  Cooper  in  his  Annals  of 
Cambridge. 

Assize  Roll  90  consists  of  the  Civil  and  Crown  Pleas  held 
at  Ely  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Bishopric  in  1285.  In  most 
of  the  other  rolls  the  proceedings  in  the  Isle  are  bound  up  with 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  county. 

Assize  Rolls  93  and  94  are  fragments  of  Civil  Pleas  for  the 
years  1288—9. 

Assize  Rolls  95  and  96  are  duplicates  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Cambridge  Iter  of  1298—9  (27  Edward  I).  The  first  is 
marked  *  Rex,'  the  second  '  Berewyk,'  John  de  Berewyk  being 
the  senior  justice.  They  are  very  large  rolls,  consisting  of  77 
and  83  membranes  respectively.  They  contain,  as  before,  the 
Civil  Pleas,  the  Crown  Pleas  and  the  Gaol  Delivery,  but  an 
addition  of  great  interest  is  this.  The  hundred  juries  present 
the  names  of  the  landowners  who  claimed  manorial  privileges 
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sucli  as  markets,  tolls,  view  of  frank-pledge  &c.  Whereupon  the 
justices  investigated  these  claims,  the  results  being  shown  in 
the  Placita  de  quo  warranto  printed  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners, the  materials  for  which  work  were  apparently  taken 
from  these  rolls.  But  whilst  all  the  Placita  here  recorded  are 
in  the  printed  volume,  there  are  several  presentments  by  the 
hundred  jury,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  by 
the  justices.  Thus  the  claims  of  Joan  de  Acra  (daughter  of 
Edward  I  and  widow  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester) 
and  William  Lenveyse  in  Meldreth  are  given  by  the  hundred 
jury,  but  not  pleaded  before  the  justices.  They  must  however 
have  been  allowed,  for  the  privileges  claimed  exist  to  this  very 
day;  Amongst  the  Crown  Plea  presentments  on  this  roll  are 
many  interesting  particulars  concerning  wardships,  fees  and 
sergeanties  appropriated  unjustly.  For  example  take  the 
following  from  the  hundred  of  Stane. 

'  Concerning  sergeanties  (the  jury)  say  that  William  Loveday 
holds  a  messuage  and  four  score  acres  of  land  in  Great  Wilbraham 
of  the  lordship  of  the  king  in  capite,  worth  per  annum  40®,  by 
the  sergeanty  of  mewing  one  young  sparrowhawk  ;  and  when  he 
has  done  this  of  bringing  it  to  the  courthouse  of  his  lord  the  king, 
and  of  staying  there  for  12  days,  with  2  horses,  2  groomes,  and 
2  greyhounds  at  the  king's  cost.  And  fureasmuch  as  the  king 
gave  that  sergeanty  to  a  certain  William  Pikot,  who  is  dead,  and 
it  is  not  known  how  it  came  to  be  alienated,  therefore  let  the 
aforesaid  William  come  and  show  if  he  has  anything  from  the 
king  concerning  the  said  sergeanty  &c.  And  William  appears 
and  can  show  nothing.  Therefore  the  Sheriff  is  ordered  to  take 
the  sergeanty  into  his  hands.  Afterwards  the  king  ordered 
that  the  record  of  this  presentment  should  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  is  sent  to 
them  &c.' 

And  William  Loveday  would  probably  hear  from  them  in  a 
short  space  of  time  in  a  manner  not  to  his  advantage. 

Some  extracts  from  this  roll  also  are  to  be  found  in  Cooper's 
A  mials. 
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The  record  of  the  Crowu  Pleas  in  this  roll  is  preceded  by  a 
list  of  Sheriffs  and  coroueis  who  had  held  office  since  the  last 
iter  in  1285,  and  also  by  this  peculiar  notice.  '  "  The  County  " 
records  that  no  Englishry  was  presented  in  this  county,  and  the 
same  was  recorded  by  the  whole  county  in  the  Iter  of  John  de 
Vallibus  (14  Edward  I),  and  his  fellow  justices.  And  then  it 
was  found  by  the  rolls  of  the  Iter  of  Roger  de  Seyton  (56 
Henry  III),  being  the  last  Iter  before  that  of  John  de  VaUibus, 
that  Englishry  was  presented  on  the  part  of  the  father  or 

mother,  for  one  male  above  the  age  of  15  years   Therefore 

judgment  on  the  whole  county.' 

Assize  Rolls  97 — 102  consist  chiefly  of  Crown  Pleas  dating 
from  7  Edward  II  to  42  Edward  III,  but  No.  101  contains  trials 
for  petty  felonies. 

Assize  Roll  103.  This  consists  of  the  presentments  of  the 
hundreds,  and  the  indictment  and  trial  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
rebels,  in  the  villein  insurrection  of  1381.  This  has  only  lately 
been  added  to  the  series  of  Assize  Rolls,  having  formerly  been 
amongst  the  Miscellaneous  Records  of  the  Chapter  house. 
Transcripts  or  abstracts  of  the  whole  of  this  roll  are  printed 
in  the  monthly  publication  East  Anglian  Notes  and  Queries 
for  the  present  year. 

Assize  Roll  104,  11 — 12  Richard  11.  This  is  interesting 
from  the  notoriety  of  some  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  one 
suit  to  which  it  refers.  This  is  an  action  brought  by  Alice, 
widow  of  William  de  Wyndsor,  against  Robert  de  Lyle  chivalier, 
John  de  Wyndsor,  Robert  de  W.,  William  de  W.,  and  others  for 
unjust  disseisin  of  the  manors  of  Rampton,  Westwick,  Imping- 
ton  and  Cottenham  Lisles.  In  their  defence  the  defendants 
stated  that  *  predicta  Alicia  per  nomen  Alicie  Perrers '  had  been 
banished  by  Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  king's  reign. 
From  which  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  notorious 
favourite  of  king  Edward's  dotage.  There  is  a  lot  of  ink  and 
parchment  used  in  this  roll,  which  with  writs  and  panel  of 
juries,  runs  to  10  membranes,  and  then  the  case  is  left  un- 
finished. But  it  appears  again  in  '  Divers  Counties '  Assize  Roll 
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1499,  12  Richard  IJ,  and  yet  again  in  Roll  1505,  13  Richard  II 
where  4  large  membranes — written  on  both  sides — are  taken  up 
with  similar  proceedings,  and  being  still  unfinished,  the  wearied 
reader  is  referred  to  a  certain  ponderous  De  Banco  Roll,  to 
which  1  had  neither  the  time  nor  courage  to  follow  it. 

Assize  Roll  105  consists  of  Civil  Pleas,  of  no  interest  to  me. 

Assize  Roll  lOG  consists  of  presentation  of  hundred  juries 
during  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  writing  is  bad,  and  the 
membranes  not  in  good  condition.  I  could  find  nothing  in- 
teresting in  the  records  of  Armingford  and  Stow^e,  which  are 
on  a  small  piece  of  parchment  stitched  on  to  the  side  of 
membrane  16. 

Assize  Roll  107,  3 — 6  Richard  II,  contains  inquisitions 
concerning  felonies  committed  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
I  find  that  I  have  made  no  note  as  to  what  the  felonies  were, 
except  the  negative  one  that  they  appeared  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  villein  insurrection,  but  the  following  is  a  list  of 
the  places  mentioned : 

Membrane  1.  Baryngton,  Longstowe,  Kingston,  Haslingfield, 
Crandon,  Brunne  {d)  Newmarket.  Membrane  2.  Wyvelyngham, 
W.  Wratting  (very  long),  (d)  Swavesey,  Dokeswurth.  Mem- 
brane 3.  Stowe,  Wilbraham  Magna,  Swavesey,  (d)  Barnwell, 
Ely,  Fenditton,  W.  Wratting,  Cambridge. 

Assize  Roll  108.  This  consists  of  11  special  assizes  con- 
cerning novel  disseisin,  trespass  &c.  varying  in  date  from 
33  Edward  I  to  15  Henry  VI.  Some  of  the  former  give  long 
descents  of  the  lands  in  dispute.  One  disadvantage  about 
these  special  assizes  is  that  a  definite  result  is  seldom  arrived 
at,  at  least,  not  in  the  local  proceedings.  But  of  course  that  is 
not  nearly  of  so  much  importance  to  us,  as  to  the  original 
parties  in  the  dispute.  For  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  the 
false  statements  of  the  wrongful  owner  are  often  as  interesting 
as  the  unvarnished  facts  of  the  rightful  owner.  The  places 
to  which  the  assizes  refer  aie  Bartlow,  Tadlow,  Hildersham, 
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Shelford,  Harlton  (lords  of  the  manors  of  Shepreth,  Malton,  and 
Barrington  mentioned),  and  Stepel  Morden.  The  actions  for 
trespass  are  by  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  John  Case,  Carpenter, 
William  Crochman,  and  Margaret  de  Pol,  Countess  of 
Pembroke. 

I  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  Rolls  in  the  Cambridge  class, 
but  they  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  Cambridgeshire  Civil  Pleas. 
There  are  over  70  other  rolls  which  give  the  pleas  of  several 
counties  together,  including  Cambs.  Of  these  the  earliest 
in  date  is  33  Henry  III  (1248—9),  and  the  latest  19  Henry  VI 
(1440).  Some  of  these  are  of  great  bulk,  thus  Rolls  1298,  1311, 
1323,  (20—32  Edward  I)  consist  of  126,  150,  and  143  mem- 
branes. Handy  references  to  these  rolls  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Calendars  to  the  Patent  Rolls ;  as  pointed  out  in  the  42rid 
report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  these 
rolls,  asking  you  to  bear  in  mind  meantime,  that  they  are  only 
as  chips  from  a  large  block. 

The  following  is  from  Assize  Roll  84,  (56  Henry  III).  For 
convenience  in  writing  and  reading,  I  have  extended  the 
original  Latin — I  hope  correctly  : 

**  Rogerus  de  Trumpetoo  attachiatus  fuit  ad  respondendum 
Milone  de  le  Mesey  de  placito  quare  venit  ad  vivarium  ipsius 
Millonis  in  Mellerethe,  et  in  vivarium  suum  piscatus  fiiit  et 
pisces  ad  valentiam  lx^  cepit  et  asportavit,  ad  gravem  dampnum 
ipsius  Millonis  et  contra  pacem  &c.  Et  uade  queritur  quod 
predictus  Rogerus  die  dominica  proximo  ante  festum  Sancti 
Gregorii  hoc  anno  venit  ad  predictum  vivarium  in  Mellereth  et 
in  eodem  vivario  piscatus  fuit,  et  pisces  cepit,  et  asportavit 
scilicet  lupos  aquaticos,  brennas  (brefi)  et  alias  pisces  ad  val- 
entiam sexaginta  solidorum,  unde  dicit  quod  deterioratus  est,  et 
dampnum  habet  ad  valentiam  lx^  &c. 

Et  Rogerus  venit  et  defendit  vim  et  injuriam  que 
dicitur.  Et  dicit  quod  ipse  tenet  quandem  terram  in  Mellerethe 
de  hereditate  cujusdam  Agnetis  quondam  uxoris  sue  de  qua 
suscitavit  prolem.    Ita  quod  ipse  tenet  vivarium  illud,  scilicet 
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cuin  terris,  et  tenementis  que  fuerunt  ipsius  Agrietis  in 
predicta  villa  per  legem  Anglie.  Et  bene  concedit  quod  in  eo  | 
piscatus  fuit  sicut  ei  lieu  it  in  suo  proprio  vivario.  Et  predictus  ' 
Millo  dicit  quod  predictus  in  vivario  non  fuit  de  hereditate 
predicte  Agnetis  nec  ipsa  an  predictus  Rogerus  aliquo  tempore 
in  eo  piscari  solebat.  Et  quod  ita  sit  petit  quod  inquiratur  per 
patriam.    Et  Rogerus  similiter.    Ideo  stat  inde  jur'..." 

Apart  from  the  interesting  question  opened  up  by  the  query 
'  Who  was  Milo  de  la  Mesey,  and  with  what  manor  had  he  and 
Roger  de  Trumpington  any  connection  in  Meldreth/  there  are  i 
two  points  in  this  case  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 

First  the  description  of  the  poached  fish.  To  extend  bre'i 
into  brennas,  and  translate  bream,  is  simple  enough.  But  what 
were  the  '  lupi  aquatici/  the  water  wolves  ?  The  only  fish 
which  seems  to  me  to  fit  this  description  is  the  pike,  or  jack  as 
it  is  called  in  Cambridgeshire.  But  there  was  a  Latin  equivalent 
for  pike,  viz.  luces. 

The  second  point  is  Roger's  defence.  He  states  that  he  held 
land  in  Meldreth,  including  the  fish  pond,  in  the  right  of  Agnes 
formerly  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  live  issue,  and  therefore  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  for  life.  This  is 
called  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  a  custom  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  lawsuits,  in  some  of  which  physicians 
and  surgeons  have  played  no  creditable  part. 

There  are  many  actions  for  damages  to  property,  brought 
either  by  owners  against  tenants,  or  by  minors  against  their 
guardians.  The  following  instances  are  taken  from  the  roll 
for  27  Edward  I. 

(i)  Joan,  widow  of  William  Peche,  was  summoned  by 
Constantino  son  and  heir  of  William  Mortimer  for  having 
*  made  waste '  in  the  manor  of  Kingston,  which  she  held  as 
his  guardian  (she  was  his  mother,  William  Peche  being  her 
second  husband).  It  was  alleged  that  she  had  pulled  down  a 
chamber  {cameram)  and  a  wardrobe  {garderubaDi)  worth  30',  had 
felled  12  oaks  (quercus)  worth  24',  200  young  oaks  (qiierculos) 
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k,  worth  40',  40  maples  {aceres)  worth  90^  10  ashes  {fraxinos) 
«  worth  20',  200  youug  ashes  {fraxinolas)  worth  40',  and  10 
U  young  maples  {aceres  minor es)  worth  10^  and  had  cut  off  the 
el!  boughs,  and  uprooted  the  trees,  in  100  acres  of  wood,  and  done 
ti  damage  in  it  to  the  extent  of  £40.    Plaintiff  assessed  his  whole 
f  1  damage  at  £200,  but  he  lost  his  case.  I  have  translated  '  aceres ' 
and  '  aceres  minores '  as  maples  and  young  maples,  because  of  the 
context  and  their  reputed  value.    But  it  is  possible  that  syca- 
mores and  maples  may  be  intended  to  be  understood.  The 
older  botanists  called  these  trees  respectively  Acer  majus  and 
Acer  minus,  and  they  are  so  named  by  John  Ray  in  his 
Cambridge  Catalogue  of  1660. 

(ii)  Nicholas  Cheney  was  summoned  by  Henry  Colville  to 
account  for  the  damage  done  by  him  in  his  manor  of  Long- 
stanton,  in  pulling  down  a  chapel  worth  20  marks,  a  dovecot 

^  worth  40',  and  in  taking  down  and  selling  3  pear  trees  and  3  apple- 
trees  (20'),  4  young  ashes,  '  dMas  cottynarios,  (quinces)  et  sex 
cyresarios'  (cherry  trees)  (20').  The  jury  allowed  the  following 

,  damages,  chapel  half  a  mark,  2  pear  trees  2',  'duas  cotti- 

inarios'  6'^ 
(iii)  Geoffery  de  Sandyacre  and  Clemency  his  wife,  had  the 
manors  of  Newton  and  Tyd  demised  to  them  for  life  by  Roger 
Colville,  and  Desiree  his  wife.  Geoffry  was  charged  with  the 
following  damages.  Of  having  pulled  down  in  the  capital 
messuage  of  Tyd,  a  kitchen  {coquinam)  40®,  a  bakehouse 
(pistrinum)  40',  a  granary  {granarium)  60%  a  cowhouse 
(boveriam)  20',  and  of  having  cut  down  in  the  manor  garden 
4  pear  trees  price  20%  and  10  ashes  price  £4.  Also  the 
following  damage,  the  full  significance  of  which  I  do  not 
understand: — Et  etiam  fodiendo  in  xxv.  acris  terre  arabilis 
in  eodem  manerio  ita  profunde  quod  de  cetero  in  culturam 
redigi  non  potuerunt."  There  is  a  similar  statement  with 
regard  to  10  acres  in  the  manor  of  Newton.  Colville  lost 
liis  case. 

In  a  suit  about  24  acres  of  land  in  Dry  Drayton  (27 
Edward  I),  there  is  a  peculiar  account  of  the  family  of  Roger 
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le  Clerk  of  Longstariton.  Roger  had  demised  the  said  land,  at, 
2**  per  annum  rent,  to  Alexander  Heved,  and  his  direct  heirs. 
In  default  of  such  heirs,  the  reversion  to  Roger  and  his  heirs. 
Roger  had  8  sons  and  4  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Matilda,  now  married  to  John  Freysel  of  Longstanton,  seeks  to 
recover  the  land  from  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  who  is  in  possession 
of  it.  Matilda  supported  her  claim  by  the  following  facts.  After  j 
the  death  of  Roger,  the  reversion  of  the  land  descended  to  j 
Nicholas,  his  eldest  son,  who,  however,  assumed  the  garb  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  at  Cambridge,  whereupon  Roger  his  next 
brother  became  heir.  But  Roger  became  a  Canon  at  Barnwell, 
when  the  reversion  fell  to  John  the  youngest  brother.  John 
also  joined  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  then  his  four  sisters 
Margaret,  Alice,  Agnes  and  Matilda  became  co-heiresses.  But 
Margaret  entered  the  nunnery  of  St  Rhadegund,  Alice  and 
Agnes  died  unmarried,  and  so  Matilda  became  sole  heir  of 
Roger  le  Clerk.  Alexander  Heved  had  died  without  direct 
heirs,  so  she  claims  the  land  in  Dry  Drayton. 

The  Prior's  attorney  answers  as  follows.  That  Roger  truly 
demised  the  land  to  Alexander  and  his  heirs  at  2^  annual  rent ; 
that  Roger  had  a  son  Roger,  who  became  his  heir,  which  son 
Roger  enfeoffed  a  certain  Prior  of  Barnwell,  Simon  de  Lascelles 
by  name,  of  the  said  rent,  and  of  the  reversion  of  the  land  when 
it  should  occur ;  and  that  Alexander  paid  the  annual  rent  to 
the  said  Prior.  Which  payment  being  deemed  sufficient  proof 
of  enfeoffment,  the  jury  decide  the  case  against  Matilda. 

Roger  le  Clerk  of  Longstanton 

r  \      r~"^~T      r     1  i 

Nicholas      Roger       John       Margaret       Alice       Agnes  Matilda 

I            ■  j             j               i   '   II 

a  Preaching  a  Canon  a  Preaching  a  Nun  at  died  without  John  Freysel 
Friar  at  at  Barn-    Friar  at     St  Rhade-             issue  of  Long- 
Cambridge       well      Cambridge      gund  stanton 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Crown  Plea  Rolls  to  illustrate 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  during  the  middle  ages.  Every  con- 
secrated building  was  then  a  refuge  for  the  murderer  and  thief. 
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i  There  is  not  a  parish  church,  or  chapel  in  Cambridgeshire,  of 
which  there  is  not  evidence  of  having  been  used  for  this  purpose 
again  and  again.  Many  buildings  which  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, such  as  Kneesworth  Chapel,  Malketon  Church,  and  the 
Hospital  of  St  Nicholas  at  Royston,  figure  frequently  in  this 

'  connection.  The  question  of  sanctuary,  however,  could  be  more 
thoroughly  dealt  with  in  a  paper  on  the  Coroner's  Rolls.  For 
the  coroner  kept  a  special  record  called  '  The  Abjuration  Roll,' 
on  which  full  particulars  of  each  abjuration  were  entered.  But 
while  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  year 
1298,  two  men  were  fined  20^"  each  for  accompanying  a  man 
who  had  abjured  the  realm  to  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  when  the 

,  port  of  Bristovve  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  coroner.  And 
in  the  same  year,  a  man  was  arrested  and  tried  for  not  having 
killed  an  abjured  felon  whom  he  met  on  the  road  to  Dover. 

Much  can  be  learned  also  from  the  Crown  Plea  Rolls  about 
the  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  repair  of  bridges.  Take  the 
following  from  Assize  Roll  96,  m.  37  (27  Edward  I)  :— 

'  Juratores  de  diversis  hundredis  presentant  quod  pons  ultra 
ripariam  in  villa  Cantabrigie  diruptus  est,  et  confractus  ita 
quod  transeuntes  ibidem  impedivit  ad  maximum  dampnum 
totius  patrie.  Et  quod  multi  tenentes  terrarum  in  diversis 
hundredis  ad  reparation  em  illius  pontis  tenentur.  Ideo  pre- 
ceptum  est  vicecomiti  quod  venire  faciat  omnes  illos  tenentes, 
&c.  Et  super  hoc  veniunt  Willelmus  de  Sancto  Georgio, 
Phillipus  filius  Ernyt,  Johannes  de  Caldecote,  Thomas  de 
Elesworth,  Henricus  de  Bokeswurth,  John  Umfrey  de  Swave- 
seye,  et  manuceperunt  pro  se  et  omnibus  tenentibus  qui  ad 
reparationem  predicti  pontis  tenentur,  quod  predictum  pontem 
bene  reparabunt  citra  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  proximum  futu- 
rum  sub  pena  xx.  librarum  domino  Regi  solvendarum.' 

There  are  also  several  interesting  presentments  concerning 
bridges  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

There  are  many  peculiar  names  to  be  met  with  in  these 
rolls.    Here  are  a  few  examples.    Johannes  cum  pede  torto 
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(?  clubfoot),  Walter  Alicpud,  and  Reginald  Godknape,  chaplains,! 
Nicholas  Nikere,  William  le  Be,  Gervase  Hell,  Adam  le  Fleshe- 
were,  Salamandra  wife  of  John  le  Rey,  Pellagia  daughter  of 
Geoffry  the  Baker  of  Swavesey,  Simon  the  Shobegere,  William 
Sitequiet,  Patricius  Parsonnesser vaunt,  Hugh  the  Lyndraper, 
Stephen  Cachefish,  Robert  Seggere,  Aubry  le  Mattemakere,  a 
woman  who  took  sanctuary  at  Royston,  and  afterwards  escaped 
is  called  '  quedam  Eveltolle.' 

Some  further  matters  of  interest  which  I  find  mentioned  in  ^ 
my  notes,  I  will  only  just  touch  upon.  In  a  suit  about  a  milldam 
at  Meldreth  in  1260,  a  curious  derivation  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
surname  of  Veysey,  from  the  word  Bishop,  is  shown.  What  was 
Levesque  in  1222,  had  become  Enveyse  in  1260,  Lenveyse  in 
1298,  and  Leveysie  in  1316.  In  another  suit  we  get  the  history 
of  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  Fulbourn  St  Vigor's,  unfolded  ' 
from  King  John's  time.    An  action  about  a  corody  in  the  ; 
hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Ely,  gives  some  interesting  |i 
particulars  concerning  the  connection  of  a  former  bishop  with  1 
the  said  Hospital.    In  the  Crown  Pleas  we  find  records  of  j 
murders  committed  by  unknown  men  *  of  the  household  of  the 
king's  son,'  and  of  outrages  by  Master  Andrew  Skippditch  and  | 
others,  on  the  merchantes  of  the  Colony  at  Baronesdelph  {de  \ 
Colonia  apud  Baronesdelph)  which  was  somewhere  in  the  | 
hundred  of  Ely.    The  coroner's  jury  tell  us  of  a  boy  who  went  i 
on  stilts  {lignipedes)  into  the  marsh  to  look  for  ducks'  eggs  {ova  \ 
anatimi)  and  was  drowned,  and  of  men  who  were  sailing  on 
Soham  mere,  and  were  upset  by  a  gust  of  wind.    But  it  is 
possible  to  go  on  in  this  way  for  hours,  and  indeed  after  a  time, 
these  trivialities,  interesting  enough  when  they  occur  singly, 
become  wearisome  when  offered  in  bulk.    It  is  hoped  however 
that  what  has  been  said  in  this  paper,  has  shown  that  many 
interesting  matters  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
Assize  Rolls. 
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Wednesday,  March  4,  1896,  at  4.80  p.m.,  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

T,  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A.,  made  the  following  Communi- 
cation : 

The  Relations  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, 
WITH  THE  University  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that,  in  April,  1573,  Francis 
Bacon,  then  only  twelve  years  and  three  months  old,  entered 
Trinity  College  in  this  university,  and  that  in  March,  1575,  he 
went  down  to  become  a  student  at  Gray's  Inn.  Most  of  us 
have  probably  read  how,  during  his  residence  at  Trinity,  a 
new  star  appeared,  and  then  disappeared,  in  the  constellation 
of  Cassiopea.  Aristotle  had  pronounced  that  region  in  the 
heavens  to  be  one  that  was  exempt  from  change,  and  the 
contradictory  phenomenon  was  the  first  piece  of  evidence  that 
shook  young  Bacon's  faith  in  the  great  Oracle  of  the  univer- 
sities of  those  times.  He  was  led  to  examine  for  himself  what 
it  was  that  Aristotle  taught  in  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge besides  that  of  physical  science,  and  the  result  was  that, 
in  the  language  of  Macaulay,  he  went  down  from  Cambridge, 
carrying  with  him  'a  profound  contempt  for  the  course  of 
study  pursued  there,  a  lixed  conviction  that  the  system  of 
academic  education  in  England  was  radically  vicious,  a  just 
scorn  for  the  trifles  on  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  had 
wasted  their  powers,  and  no  great  reverence  for  Aristotle 
himself 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  the  grave  defects 
which  detract  so  seriously  from  the  value  of  the  historian's 
famous  criticism  of  this  illustrious  member  of  his  own  college, 
but  I  have  cited  the  above  expressions  because  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  the  key-note  of  the  tone  in  which  all  Bacon's 
biographers  without  exception, — Mr  Spedding,  Dr  Abbott, 
Kuno  Fischer,  Dr  Gardiner,  Dean  Church,  Professor  Fowler, 
— have  alluded  to  the  relations  which  existed  between  the 
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great  philosopher  and  his  university.    And  inasmuch  as,  in|  <  * 
working  at  the  history  of  our  university,  I  have  met  with"  *^ 
some  interesting  evidence  which  these  writers  appear  to  haveS 
altogether  ignored,  I  have  thought  it  a  subject  not  unworthyf  i  ^ 
of  being  treated  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  our 
Society. 

And  at  the  outset,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ? 
none  of  the  above  writers  has  noticed,  at  all  adequately,  how 
important  and  friendly  were  the  relations  of  Bacon  both  with 
the  town  of  Cambridge  and  the  university  of  Cambridge?' 
throughout  his  career.    Mr  Spedding  is,  I  think,  the  only 
one  who  gives  us  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Essex  (written  in 
1593,  when  he  was  labouring  under  feelings  of  despondency  1 
with  respect  to  his  prospects  of  promotion),  in  which  he  says  : 
'I  will... with  God's  assistance...  re  tire  myself  with  a  couple 
of  men  to  Cambridge,  and  there  spend  my  life  in  my  studies 
and  contemplations,  without  looking  back  '  {Letters  and  Life, 
I  291).    And  they  have  one  and  all  ignored  the  fact,  how 
greatly  his  genius  and  his  philosophy  alike  were  admired  by 
Cambridge  scholars ;  and  how,  when  he  died  a  disappointed 
and  half-ruined   man,  those  scholars  remained  true  to  his 
memory  and  celebrated  it  in  a  collection  of  verses  in  which 
they  confidently  predicted  the  immortality  of  his  philosophy  j 
and  his  fame.  i 

Oxford  scholars  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  being  some- 
what neglectful  of  Cambridge  history,  but  when  we  bear  in  I 
mind  that  Macaulay  and  Spedding  were  both  members  of 
Bacon's  own  college,  and  that  Dr  Abbott  was  formerly  a  [ 
fellow  of  St  John's,  these  writers,  at  least,  certainly  do  appear  1 
a  little  remiss  in  allowing  facts  like  those  which  I  am  about  j 
to  bring  before  you  to  drop  so  completely  into  the  background  | 
or  pass  altogether  unnoticed. 

(i)  In  the  year  1613  Bacon  was  appointed  standing  Counsel 
to  the  University ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  election  of 
burgesses  in  parliament  to  represent  the  academic  body,  he 
being  now  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  attorney  general,  together 
with  Sir  Miles  Sandys  was  returned,  both  of  them  by  large 
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I,  majorities.    Sir  Miles,  however,  was  subsequently  declared  in- 
I  eligible  as  being  non-resident,  and  Dr  Barnaby  Gooch,  the 
Master  of  Magdalene,  was  consequently  elected  in  his  place. 
.  The  office  of  vice-chancellor,  just  at  that  time,  was  discharged 
by  a  deputy,  Dr  John  Duport,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  who 
drew  up  a  very  prolix  but  also  interesting  account  of  the 
whole  proceedings.    The  election  appears  to  have  been  an 
1  exceptionally  stormy  one ;  and  when  it  devolved  upon  Duport, 
t  as  deputy,  to  declare  the  result  of  the  voting,  he  tells  us 
*  that  'he  was  continually  cried  upon  and  shouted  at  with 
I  the  greatest  extremitie  that  might  be,  either  to  hinder  him 
I  from  speaking  at  all  or  else  to  putt  him  out,'  '  Yeat,'  he  says, 
'the  Vicecan^  with  settled  resolution  and  an  audible  voice 
pronounced  bouldly  to  the  end  "  I  John  Duport  deput  Vice 
Can',  (as  farr  as  by  law  in  me  lieth)  doe  choose  and  pronounce 
to  be  choosen  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Regents  and  non 
Regents  for  the  Burgesses  of  the  universitie  against  the  next 
Parlament  the  Ho^^^  Knight  Sir  Fr.  Bacon  Attorney  Generall 
to  his  excellent  Magestie  and   both  M''.  of  Artes  and  of 
Councell  of  and  to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge  {wlierby 
he  may  seeme  after  a  sort  to  live  and  breathe  amongst  us).' 
This  account  is  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Jesus 
College,  and  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  very  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  close  relations  existing  in  1614  between 
Bacon  and  his  university.    But  the  document  appears  alto- 
gether to  have  escaped  Mr  Spedding's  research,  and,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  of  Bacon's  other  biographers.    All  that  the 
former  here  notes,  is  the  letter  from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton, 
printed  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (lxxv,  no.  52);  and 
he  omits  altogether  to  record  the  noteworthy  fact,  that  Bacon 
was  so  anxious  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives 
that  he  refused  to  receive  any  fees  for  the  services  rendered 
I  in  his  official  capacity. 

(ii)    Two  years  later,  we  have  a  corresponding  piece  of 
evidence  which  Mr  Sped  ding  has  recorded  {Letters  and  Life, 
VI  132).    In  1616,  on  Bacon  being  made  a  privy  councillor, 
the  university  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  but 
G.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  16 
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at  the  same  time  expressed  a  certain  apprehension  that  hi| 
new  dignity  might  in  some  measure  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  services  as  their  counsel.  Bacon's  language,; 
as  he  hastens  to  reassure  the  university  on  this  point,  k 
singularly  emphatic, — 'among  the  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth,' he  says,  '  none  is  dearer  to  my  mind  than  colleges 
and  letters';  and  he  concludes  his  letter  with  these  words:] 
'  the  thought  often  occurs  to  me,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  soi 
many  and  great  businesses,  I  may  nevertheless  spend  a  few 
days  each  year  among  you,  that,  by  a  better  knowledge  of  your 
affairs,  I  may  be  better  able  to  consult  your  interests.' 

(iii)  On  23  April,  1617,  Bacon  was  elected  High  Steward 
of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  (an  office  which  Macaulay  himself 
filled  in  the  present  century),  and  the  occasion  supplies  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  very  friendly  feeling  that  existed 
between  him  and  the  civic  community.  He  was  now  Lord 
Keeper,  and  in  the  town  treasurer's  accounts  there  is  an 
entry:  'A  present  of  fishe  to  the  Lord  Keeper  High  Steward 
at  his  first  elecion,'  £13.  6.  8,  which  seems  a  large  sum  when 
we  consider  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  received  only  thirty  shillings 
for  *  going  to  London  about  a  high  steward.'  This  latter  docu- 
ment is  printed  by  Cooper  in  his  Annals  from  the  'Accounts 
of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Town,'  but  both  Bacon's  election  and 
the  document  itself  are  apparently  unknown  to  Mr  Spedding ; 
and  the  whole  series  of  the  above  events,  so  valuable  as  cor- 
recting the  impression  which  we  might  otherwise  receive, — 
that  Bacon  had  formed  something  approaching  to  an  aversion 
for  Cambridge  and  its  studies, — is  completely  slurred  over  by 
all .  his  biographers.  And  let  us  observe  that  the  genuine- 
ness, the  sincerity,  of  his  regard  for  his  university,  is  attested 
in  the  most  unquestionable  manner  by  his  language  after  his 
fall.  When  he  had  made  over  York  House  to  Buckingham, 
he  still  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  all-powerful 
favourite  by  letters  couched  in  the  humblest  language.  '  Low 
as  I  am,'  he  writes,  *I  had  rather  sojourn  in  a  College  in 
Cambridge,  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any  other  than 
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yourself.'  Cambridge  and  congenial  studies  were,  in  short, 
the  alternative  in  Bacon's  mind,  if  Fortune  frowned  upon 
him  without. 

I  pass  on  now  to  note  the  estimation  in  which  Bacon  was 
held  by  his  university.  If  Cambridge  was  dear  to  him,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  long  before  his  death  he  was  already 
revered  by  the  university  as  a  great  writer  and  a  profound 
thinker. 

(i)  His  Essays  appear  to  have,  very  early,  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  most  discerning  minds  in  the 
community.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
who  has  recently  been  giving  the  Harleian  MS.  at  the  British 
Museum  a  careful  examination,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
letters  published  in  the  well-known  Collection, — The  Court 
and  Times  of  Charles  /, — for  the  following  extract  (omitted 
in  the  printed  text)  from  a  letter  written  21  May,  1625,  by 
Joseph  Mede  to  his  august  relative  Sir  Martin  Stuteville  in 
Suffolk :  '  On  Saturday  (unlesse  you  prohibit  me)  I  will  send 
you  my  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  newly  enlarged  both  in  the 
manner  of  handling  and  number  of  the  Heads,  in  a  fair  print 
in  quarto.'  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  Joseph  Mede  was 
the  last  person  to  value  a  book  because  it  was  written  by 
one  who  had  been  high  in  place  and  power  and  might  be 
so  again.  He  was  one  of  the  most  widely-read  scholars  and 
enlightened  thinkers  in  the  university  of  that  day.  Mede 
had  however  no  reason  for  exulting  in  Bacon's  fall  from  court 
favour;  but  there  was  another  yet  more  eminent  member  of 
the  university  whom  we  might  almost  expect  to  find  doing 
so, — I  mean  the  celebrated  John  Williams,  archbishop  of  York, 
who  succeeded  Bacon  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  being  the 
last  ecclesiastic  promoted  to  that  dignity.  But  in  1626,  when 
Williams,  in  his  turn,  incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  and  re- 
tired to  his  palace  at  Buckden  (he  was  at  that  time  Bishop 
of  Lincoln),  he  found  there  a  splendid  library, — a  library 
especially  strong  in  French  literature,  comprising  some  600 
volumes  of  the  best  known  French  authors  of  that  time.  And 
of  these  books  he  had  a  separate  double  Catalogue  made, — 
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a  MS.  which  is  still  preserved  in  our  Library  at  St  John's 
College,  the  library  to  which  he  was  so  great  a  benefactor. 
It  is  entitled :  Deux  Catalogues  des  Livres  Frangais  qui  se 
trouvent  au  Palais  de  Buckden  en  Vexquise  BiblioMque  de 
Monseigneur  VEv^que  de  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  1634.  And  in  it 
I  find  '  Sire  Francois  Bacon,  Essais  Moraux.'  This,  judging 
from  the  title,  must  have  been  the  edition:  'Essais  Moraux. 
Traduits  en  Fran9ois  par  le  Sieur  A.  Gorges,  Chevalier 
Anglais.  Jean  Bill:  Londres,  1619.'  12mo;  not  that  printed 
in  Paris  in  1621,  which  is  entitled  '  Essais  Politiques  et 
Moraux ' :  '  mis  en  notre  langue  par  J.  Baudoin.'  But  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  presence  of  this  French  version  in 
archbishop  Williams'  fine  collection  lies,  for  my  present  pur- 
poses, in  this, — that  it  shows  that  one  of  Bacon's  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries  in  the  university,  and  one  of  the 
best  friends  Cambridge  ever  had,  thought  so  highly  of  the 
Essays  that  he  deemed  even  a  translation  of  them  worthy  of 
being  included  among  his  literary  treasures ;  and  this,  notwith-  I 
standing  that  the  early  French  versions  have  not  (as  some  of  1 
the  Italian  versions  have)  any  special  value. 

(ii)  As  regards  his  Novum  Organum,  I  have  already  quoted 
in  my  History  of  the  University  (ii  573)  the  singularly  graceful 
letter  in  which,  '  as  your  son  and  nursling,'  he  begged  accept- 
ance of  the  copy  of  that  work  which  he  presented,  in  1620,  to 
the  University  Library.  But  I  have,  more  recently,  noted 
various  items  of  evidence  which  serve  to  show  what  a  hold 
the  Baconian  principles  were  gaining  in  the  university  even 
before  his  death.  Especially  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of 
the  eminent  Samuel  Collins,  provost  of  King's  College  from 
1615-1644  He  declared,  after  reading  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  that  '  he  found  himself  in  a  case  to  begin  his 
studies  anew,  and  that  he  had  lost  all  his  time  of  studying 
before.'  Now  this  passage  was  quoted  in  a  Communication 
made  to  this  Society  by  Professor  Mayor  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  It  occurs  in  Kawley's  Life  of  Bacon  (ed.  Spedding,  p. 
16),  and  it  is  contained  in  a  long  extract  from  that  Life 
printed  by  Dr  Abbott,  in  his  Bacon;  but  as  evidence  of  the 
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V esteem  in  which  Bacou  was  held  in  Cambridge,  it  is  unnoted 
■  by  all  of  his  biographers,  although  we  have  it,  on  Bacon's  own 
authority,  that  his  Advancement  of  Learning  was  being  well 
:  received  at  the  universities  and  at  the  English  Colleges  abroad 
(Abbott,  p.  314). 

When  he  saw  his  end  approaching.  Bacon  made  a  more 
direct  effort  to  secure  for  natural  science  a  place  in  the  cur- 
iriculum  of  university  studies.  And  it  was  to  Williams,  whom 
he  appointed  one  of  his  executors,  that  he  imparted  his  de- 
sign of  founding,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  lecture 
in  'natural  philosophy'  with  'the  science  in  general  there- 
!  unto  belonging '  {Letters  and  Life,  vii  544).  Williams  loved 
.  Cambridge  much,  and  Oxford  (where  Laud's  influence  was 
now  predominant)  but  little ;  and  he  accordingly  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  Bacon  to  bestow  the  whole  of  his 
benefaction  on  his  own  university.  Oxford,  he  pointed  out, 
had  recently  been  endowed  with  a  lectureship  in  natural 
philosophy  by  Sir  William  Sedley,  while  Cambridge, — '  poor 
Cambridge,'  whom  he  describes  as  clad  in  'tattered  garments,' 
— had  none  at  all.  Bacon,  however,  with  all  his  regard  for 
Cambridge,  had  the  general  advancement  of  science  still  more 
at  heart,  and  seems  not  to  have  admitted  the  force  of  Williams' 
cleverly  urged  argument.  But  in  less  than  four  months  after 
his  correspondence,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  own  devotion  to 
science ;  and  it  soon  transpired  that  the  funds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  his  estates  would  not  suffice  to  give  effect  to  his 
generous  design. 

(iii)  I  now  approach  the  material  which  has  more  espe- 
cially suggested  this  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  important 
incidents  which  are  altogether  passed  over  by  Bacon's  bio- 
graphers, including  even  Mr  Spedding.  And  that  they  should 
have  been  passed  over  by  him  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  note  that  they  are  especially  creditable  to  his  own 
College.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  universities  in  those  days 
(as  long  afterwards),  whenever  any  very  notable  death  oc- 
curred,— either  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or  of  some  indi- 
vidual who  during  his  life  had  been  closely  associated  with 
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the  university, — to  publish  collections  of  verses  in  honour  of 
the  deceased.  The  leading  members  of  the  academic  com-j  i 
munity  sent  in  their  contributions,  and  especially  those  whosej 
classical  studies  had  made  them  expert  Latin  versifiers.  These  i 
verses  were  afterwards  collected  and  printed ;  and  we  may  con- 
done a  large  amount  of  feeble  trash  and  forced  imagery  when! 
we  recall  that  it  is  to  this  custom  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Lycidas  of  John  Milton, — the  tribute  which  he  paid,  in  common 
with  many  others,  to  the  memory  of  his  college  friend,  Edward 
King,  and  his  tragic  fate. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  gloomy  circumstances  and  the  ! 
political  disfavour  which  cast  so  sombre  a  cloud  over  Bacon's  \ 
last  days,  we  should  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  1 
university  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  allow  the  event  of  his  \ 
death  to  pass  uncelebrated  in  the  foregoing  fashion.  His 
biographers,  indeed,  would  one  and  all  allow  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  so.  But,  instead  of  such  being  the  case,  we  find  that, 
in  reality,  his  death  elicited  a  tribute,  which  I  venture  to  \ 
affirm  was  characterised  by  far  more  than  the  ordinary  sin- 
cerity and  genuineness  of  feeling  evoked  by  such  occasions. 
We  could  hardly,  indeed,  ask  for  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  the  great  Yerulam  was  held  and 
of  the  academic  sense  of  his  services  alike  to  the  university, 
to  philosophy,  and  to  mankind.  The  existence  of  these  verses 
was  first  brought  under  my  notice  by  a  reference  by  Dr  Monk, 
the  eminent  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who,  along  with  Blomfield, 
edited  the  Museum  Griticum  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  To  the  second  volume  of  that  serial  Monk  contri- 
buted a  sketch  of  Dr  James  Duport,  our  Greek  professor, — 
son  of  the  Dr  John  Duport  to  whom  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  refer.  In  this  sketch  he  makes  mention  of  the  verses 
contributed  by  the  subject  of  his  Memoir  to  the  Collection; 
while  with  respect  to  the  entire  Collection,  he  observes  (p.  676) 
that  it  'bore  all  the  exterior  marks  of  an  academic  effusion, 
except  that  it  was  not  headed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
that  it  was  printed  in  London  instead  of  Cambridge.'  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  find  one  in  Cambridge ;  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Catalogue 
of  our  University  Library,  and  Dr  Sinker  informs  me  that 
they  have  no  copy  in  Trinity  College  Library,  which  is  perhaps 
still  more  surprising.  It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  in 
one  of  the  supplemental  volumes  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
a  fact  which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  it 
should  have  been  so  completely  overlooked  by  all  Bacon's 
I  biographers.  It  is  entitled :  Memoriae  Honoratissimi  Domini 
Francisci,  Baronis  de  Verulamio,  Vice-Gomitis  Sancti  Alhani, 
sacrum,  and  was  printed  in  London  (1626)  at  the  press  of 
John  Haviland.  It  was  Bacon's  '  learned  chaplain,'  William 
Rawley,  a  former  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  who  col- 
lected the  verses  and  saw  them  through  the  press.  He  tells 
us,  in  the  preface,  that  the  volume  represents  only  a  selection 
of  the  compositions  which  were  sent  in,  and  that  those  which 
were  not  printed  were  also  mostly  of  considerable  merit.  Of 
the  thirty-one  effusions  which  have  thus  been  preserved  to 
posterity  the  majority  are  by  members  of  Bacon's  own  college, 
some  of  them  disguised  under  initials  which  it  is  difficult  now 
to  interpret;  but  the  names  of  George  Herbert  and  James 
Duport  are  conspicuous ;  nor  could  Dr  Collins,  the  provost  of 
King's,  be  silent  on  such  an  occasion  ;  Sir  William  Boswell, 
fellow  of  Jesus  College,  afterwards  known  as  the  distinguished 
diplomatist  and  discerning  patron  of  learning,  sends  his  tribute ; 
and,  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  conditions  of  learning  in 
those  days.  Bacon's  own  servant,  William  Atkins,  appears  as  a 
contributor. 

Fantastic  in  conception  and  overstrained  in  expression  as 
not  a  few  of  these  compositions  must  now  appear,  the  same 
sentiment  underlies  them  all, — that  of  deepest  admiration  for 
the  great  philosopher's  genius  and  confidence  in  the  perman- 
ence of  his  fame ;  and  rarely  has  the  contemporary  estimate 
formed  by  an  academic  body  of  one  of  its  own  members  been 
better  justified  by  the  sequel.  One  of  these  effusions  especially 
deserves  to  be  noted,  as  showing  that  the  sense  of  Bacon's 
services  and  merits  was  almost  as  profound  at  Oxford  as  at 
Cambridge.    It  is  from  the  pen  of  William  Loe,  a  member  of 
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Trinity  College,  whose  better-known  father  had  been  edu- 
cated at  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  chaplain 
to  James  I,  and  went  into  exile  on  the  Continent  owing  to 
differences  with  Laud.  It  was  he  who,  when  preaching  one 
Sunday  morning  in  London  at  a  church  where  a  Mr  Adam 
was  incumbent,  somewhat  infelicitously  took  for  his  text 
'Adam,  where  art  thou?'  which  Mr  Adam,  taking  as  personal 
to  himself,  chose  for  his  text  the  same  afternoon, — '  Lo !  here 
am  I.'  But  neither  discourse,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
descended  to  posterity.  The  younger  Loe's  verses,  possibly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  father  had  been  educated  at 
Oxford,  are  addressed  'Ad  utrasque  Academias,'  and  conclude 
as  follows : 

*Et  noster  vesterque  fuit;  lis  inde  secuta  est 
Atque  ubi  major  sit  dubitatur  amor. 
Communis  dolor  est,  noster,  vesterque;  jacere 
Uno  non  potuit  tanta  ruina  loco. 

Which  may  perhaps  be  thus  rendered, 

Alike  we  claimed  him;  now,  alike  contest 
Which  of  the  two,  he  living,  loved  him  best; 

His  fate,  our  common  loss,  we  both  bemoan, 
A  loss  too  great  for  one  to  bear  alone. 

And  thus,  although  no  eloquent  oration  was  pronounced 
over  Bacon's  tomb,  the  voice  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  his  university  rose  up,  emphatic  in  his  praise.  These  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  all  interesting  and  important  facts  in  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  his  personal  history,  but  to  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  thought  of  Bacon's 
time,  and  consequently  well  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  that 
oblivion  into  which  they  have  been  suffered  by  his  biographers 
to  fall. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  stone 
implement  recently  found  in  Shetland. 

The  stone  is  of  large  dimensions,  its  material  is  a  beauti- 
fully mottled  serpentine,  and  it  shows  structural  peculiarities 
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of  a  very  unusual  kind.  Mr  Acland's  remarks  were  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  choice  specimens  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  stone 
implements,  lent  by  James  W.  Cursiter,  Esq.,  of  Kirkwall,  and 
forming  part  of  his  great  collection  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Northern  Islands. 


Monday,  May  18,  1896,  at  8.30  P.M.,  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

M.  R.  James,  Litt.D.,  made  the  following  Communication  : 

On  a  Window  Recently  Releaded  in  King's 
College  Chapel. 

The  window  last  reloaded  was  that  over  the  South  Door,  the 
westernmost  but  one  on  that  side,  and  the  last  but  one  in 
historical  sequence.  We  had  always  thought  that  if  any  of  the 
windows  were  ever  wilfully  damaged  by  the  Puritans,  this  one 
and  its  neighbour  on  the  left  had  been  the  maltreated  windows: 
and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  lower  lights  of  both,  and 
especially  of  that  over  the  door,  were  wellnigh  indecipherable. 

We  knew  of  course  from  Mr  Clark's  researches  that  no 
official  or  authorised  defacement  of  the  glass  had  ever  taken 
place:  but  it  seemed  possible  that  an  individual  zealot  might 
have  thrown  a  stone  or  fired  a  gun  at  them.  What  made  this 
probable  was  the  fact  that  the  lower  lights  of  these  two  windows 
represent  the  Death,  Funeral,  Assumption  and  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin — subjects  of  an  essentially  pre-reformation  character, 
and  such  as  no  Puritan  could  tolerate  if  he  once  perceived  their 
import.  There  was  interest  therefore  in  the  restoration  of 
this  particular  window  of  a  rather  special  kind:  and  we  were 
also  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  the 
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iascriptions  of  the  window,  two  of  which  had  been  only  partly  read,  j 
and  two  not  read  at  all,  from  below.  When  we  came  to  inspect 
the  glass  we  found  that  the  lower  lights,  though  in  dreadful ' 
disorder,  were  in  all  essentials  complete ;  there  were  a  great 
number  of  inverted  and  misplaced  panels,  and  there  were  some 
bad  breaks.  But  we  agreed  in  attributing  the  latter  to  accident, 
not  to  intention,  and  our  general  conclusion  was  that  the  bad 
state  of  the  window  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glaziers  of 
1705  and  1720  had  no  notion  what  were  the  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  glass  they  were  dealing  with,  and  consequently 
put  them  up  very  much  at  random. 

I  will  describe  the  window  as  it  now  stands. 

The  general  style  of  the  drawing  is  exceedingly  coarse,  and 
the  glass  is  in  many  cases  so  ill  burnt  that  the  drawing  and 
shading  on  heads  and  drapery  has  flaked  off.  In  respect  of 
colour,  however,  the  window  is  not  inferior  to  its  neighbours. 

There  is  iio  doubt  that  the  two  northwestern  windows — 
generally  attributed  to  B.  Flower-— contain  the  best  and  most 
delicate  drawing  in  the  Chapel.  The  others,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  northern  one  by  the  organ,  show  a  far  greater 
coarseness  of  execution,  and  the  five  southern  windows  in  the 
ante-chapel  are  the  coarsest  of  all. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  designs.  These  are,  I  think,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  windows.  It  lies  in 
the  execution.  The  windows  of  which  I  speak  must  have  been 
made  and  put  up  in  a  very  great  hurry.  I  think  this  may 
probably  explain  a  phenomenon  in  the  last  window  on  the  south 
side  which  has  often  puzzled  me.  The  scrolls  in  that  window 
are  totally  blank.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  haste  of  the  execu- 
tion the  filling  up  of  them  may  have  been  postponed  and  never 
carried  out. 

But  to  return  to  our  special  window. 

The  two  left-hand  lights  at  the  bottom  represent  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  She  lies  in  bed,  her  feet  towards  the  spectator. 
On  the  left  is  an  apostle  with  a  long  cross.  His  head  is  a  late 
restoration — probably  of  the  last  century — perhaps  older — in 
very  bad  watery  glass.  This  has  now  been  slightly  disguised  by 
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making  it  more  opaque,  but  will  always  be  an  eyesore.  Above 
him  stands  St  Peter,  who  held  a  holy  water  sprinkler.  His 
head  is  almost  entirely  gone.  Above  him  is  a  window  through 
which  is  seen  a  half-length  figure  of  God  the  Father,  in  a  triple 
crown,  appearing  in  the  sky. 

The  Virgin,  in  blue,  lies  in  bed  holding  a  candle  between 
her  hands.  St  John  (on  the  right  of  the  bed)  leans  over  and 
supports  it.  He  is  dressed  in  red.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a 
tall  candle  and  another  apostle  kneeling  with  an  open  book, 
which  book  has  been  at  some  time  broken  and  restored  in  bright 
yellow  glass. 

The  centre  light  contains,  as  usual,  Messengers  and  scrolls, 
to  which  we  will  return  soon. 

The  two  lower  lights  on  the  R.  illustrate  the  Funeral  of  the 
Virgin.  On  the  R.  the  apostles  are  carrying  the  white -palled 
coffin  with  a  gold  cross  on  the  pall  towards  the  R.  near  a  wall 
or  gate.  A  turbaned  figure  holds  a  palm,  and  a  tall  processional 
cross  is  borne  along.  The  palm  was  that  which  was  brought 
by  an  angel  to  the  Virgin  when  he  announced  to  her  her 
approaching  death. 

If  you  look  carefully  at  the  white  pall,  you  may  see  a  de- 
tached human  hand  clinging  to  it.  I  am  doubtful  if  you  can 
easily  see  the  other:  there  are  in  fact  two.  In  the  foreground 
are  two  figures  in  armour,  overthrown ;  their  legs  cross  each 
other.  A  careful  examination  may  reveal  the  fact  that  they 
each  want  a  hand. 

These  figures  represent  two  Jewish  worthies  who  attempted 
to  upset  the  bier  of  the  Virgin  as  the  apostles  bore  it  towards 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Their  hands  were  smitten  off  and 
clung  to  the  bier,  and  it  was  only  on  their  repenting  and 
humbling  themselves  to  St  Peter  that  they  were  restored.  The 
written  accounts  of  the  Virgin's  death,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  many  languages,  all  give  an  account  of  this  miracle ;  but 
only  speak  of  one  Jew  as  the  sufferer,  whereas  here  there  are 
two.  One  account  calls  him  Jephonias,  another  Reuben.  The 
subject  is  very  common  in  art. 

I  said  just  now  that  in  the  window  a  turbaned  figure 
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was  bearing  the  palm.  If  turbaned  he  cannot  be  an  apostle: 
apostles  never  wear  turbans.  In  Melito  of  Sardis's  account  of 
the  Assumption  (which  is  embodied  in  the  Legenda  Aurea)  we 
find  the  explanation  of  this.  After  the  Jew's  hands  had  been 
healed,  St  Peter  bade  him  take  the  palm  from  the  hands  of 
St  John  who  was  carrying  it,  and  lay  it  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  mob  who  had  come  to  interrupt  the  funeral: 
for  when  the  J ew  was  struck,  his  company  had  all  been  smitten 
with,  blindness.  So  then  two  moments  are  represented  in  the 
window.  First  we  see  the  Jew  smitten,  then  we  see  him  healed 
and  bearing  the  palm:  and  if  we  look  to  the  left  of  the  coffin 
we  shall  see  an  aged  man  in  a  suppliant  posture,  who  is 
probably  meant  for  another  Jew  struck  blind  and  about  to  be 
healed.  Above  his  head  is  the  open  country,  and  a  view  of  the 
mob  brandishing  all  sorts  of  weapons. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  upper  lights.  Those  on  the  L., 
above  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  contain  a  picture  of  the  type  of 
that  event,  the  death  of  the  aged  Tobit.  He  lies  in  bed,  his 
son  Tobias  kneels  in  the  foreground,  and  on  the  L.  we  see  the 
figures  of  Sarah,  Tobias'  wife,  the  angel  Raphael,  and  another. 
The  picture  does  not  call  for  further  remark:  it  is  in  far  better 
condition  than  those  below.  On  the  right  is  the  type  of  the 
Virgin's  funeral,  viz.  the  Burial  of  Jacob.  The  patriarchs  are 
bearing  the  coffin  of  Jacob,  covered  with  a  black  pall,  to  the  R. 
One  of  the  mourners  on  the  left  has  a  large  rosary.  The 
mourners  are  in  large  black  cloaks  with  hoods — a  costume 
which  was  in  use  at  funerals  in  England  till  within  a  few  years. 
Probably  many  here  may  have  seen  these  dreadful  garments, 
which  added  a  quite  superfluous  element  of  gloom  and  terror  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Principally  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  black  glass,  this  part  of  the  window  is 
rather  an  unfortunate  piece  of  colour. 

The  Messengers  and  scrolls  are  the  next  point.  The  designs 
of  the  figures  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  N.W.  window, 
though,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  far  inferior  in  execution.  The 
scrolls  are  sadly  broken,  but  I  think  we  have  made  out  all  that 
can  be  read  of  them.    Those  in  the  lower  half  of  the  window 
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are  duplicates  of  those  in  the  upper  half,  and  refer  to  the  types, 
not  to  the  Death  and  Burial  of  the  Virgin  :  another  sign  of 
careless  and  hasty  work  in  the  execution  of  this  window.  From 
the  two  copies  of  each  scroll  which  we  thus  possess,  it  is  plain 
that  they  originally  read 

1.  "  In  hora  mortis  uocabit  (I.  uocauit)  filium  suum  cum 
aliis,"  a  loose  quotation  from  Tob.  xiv.  5. 

2.  "  Josep  cum  fratribus  sepeliuit  Jacop,"  which  is  not  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible  at  all. 

In  the  restoration,  or  rather  reparation  (for  nothing  has 
been  restored)  of  this  window,  many  fragments  of  alien  glass 
were  removed,  being  replaced  by  others  of  neutral  tint. 

Dr  James  then  exhibited  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  fragments. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Kempson,  M.B.,  Caius,  gave  an  account  of 
some  skulls  recently  found,  behind  Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 
during  the  excavations  for  the  Nurses'  Home :  he  considered 
them  of  interest  as  showing  the  type  of  the  ordinary  East 
Anglian  of  recent  times,  before  the  effect  of  railways  began 
to  be  felt,  in  obscuring  the  distinctive  characters  of  inhabitants 
of  different  districts  in  England.  The  form  of  the  skulls  and 
other  bones  is  with  one  or  two  exceptions  uniform  throughout 
the  series,  and  indicates  a  type  above  the  average  stature 
with  somewhat  long  narrow  heads,  prominent  noses  and  weak 
chins.  Two  of  the  skulls  were  however  markedly  of  the  opposite 
type,  short  and  round. 

Some  of  the  bones  being  without  doubt  those  of  women, 
they  cannot  all  come  from  the  religious  house  which  stood 
close  to  the  spot  where  they  were  found :  although,  as  Prof. 
Macalister  pointed  out,  the  two  round  skulls  are  exactly  such 
as  have  been  found  near  the  sites  of  other  religious  houses; 
and  which  he  thinks  are  those  of  Breton  ecclesiastics  who  came 
over  in  the  Norman  invasion. 

The  skulls  are  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
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Tables  of  Dimensions. 


Greatest  Length  (typical  skulls),  in  millimetres  : — 

maximum       average       minimum       No.  measured 
male  195  188  180  13 

female  185  182  180     _  6 

2  male  brachycephalic  skulls 


180 

No.  1 
No.  2 


174 
175 


Greatest  Breadth 


maximum 

average 

minimum 

No.  measured 

male  147 

140 

135 

1  9 

female  135 

132-5 

132 

a 
0 

2  male  brachycephalic  skulls 

No.  1 

140 

No.  2 

Greatest  Height : — 

maximum 

average 

minimum 

No.  measured 

male  141 

134 

125 

female  133 

123 

116 

6 

2  brachycephalics 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Cranial  indices : — i.  e. 

breadth  x  100 

length 

maximum 

average 

minimum 

No.  measured 

male  78-7 

75-1 

73-1 

12 

female  75-0 

72-7 

71-3 

6 

2  brachycephalic  male  skulls 

No.  1 

80-5 

No.  2 

81-7 

Basinasal  lengths : — 

maximum 

average 

minimum 

No.  measured 

male  107 

102 

95 

11 

female  97 

95 

93 

5 

Brachycephalics 

No.  1 

92 

No.  2 

94 
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Basialveolar  lengths : — 


maximum 
male  105 
female  92 

Brachycephalic 
Goathic  indices : — i.e. 


male 
female 


maximum 
95-3 
99 


Brachycephalic 


Nasal  indices 

male 
female 


maximum 
52 
45 


Brachycephalic 


average       minimum       No.  measured 
97  91  8 

90  87  4 

No.  2  95 
Basialveolar  length  x  100 


Basinasal  length 


average 
94-2 
94-5 


average 
45-5 
43-6 


minimum 
91-3 
91-5 

No.  2 


minimum 
40-8 
42-3 

No.  2 


No.  measured 
6 
4 

1021 


No.  measured 
8 
9 


48-4 


N.B.  The  two  brachycephalic  skulls  are  not  included  in 
the  averages. 


Tables  of  Limb  Bones,  in  Millimetres. 
Femora : — 


male 
female 

Humeri : — 

male 
female 

Tibise  :— 

male 
female 


maximum 
475-2 
424-2 


maximum 
348-2 
313-8 


maximum 
396-8 
323-8 


average 
463-5 
402-6 


average 
342-9 
302-3 


average 

381 

312-6 


minimum 
431-8 
381 


minimum 
317-5 
292-1 


minimum 
371-4 
301-6 


No.  measured 
9 
9 


No.  measured 
13 
5 


No.  measured 
12 
5 
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The  statures  are  not  very  easily  calculated  from  the  above- 
measurements  of  limb-bones.  As  the  Tibije  give  higher  results 
than  the  other  bones,  which  may  be  due  to  those  bones  being 
from  different  individuals,  or  the  Tibiae  may  have  been  unusually 
long  in  proportion,  the  calculated  heights  from  the  several 
bones  are  therefore  given  separately. 

Statures  calculated  from  the  lengths  of  the  bones  in  metres 
and  feet  and  inches.  ' 


Femur  :- 


male 


female 


maximum 
1-727  metres 
5  ft.  8  in. 

1-55  metres 
5  ft.  1  in. 


1-676  metres 
5  ft.  6  in. 

1-543  metres 
5  ft.  Of  in. 


minimum 
1-626  metres 
5  ft.  7  in. 

1-464  metres 
4  ft.  lOJin. 


from  Humeri : — 


maximum 
sexes  1-727  metres 

undistinguished      5  ft.  8  in. 


average 
1-688  metres 
5  ft.  6|in. 


minimum 
1-562  metres 
5  ft.  Uin. 


from  Tibiae 


maximum 
male         1-803  metres 
oft.  11  in. 

female      1*575  metres 
5  ft.  2  in. 


average 
1-797  metres 
5  ft.  8  in. 

1*524  metres 
5  ft. 


minimum 
1*676  metres 
5  ft.  6  in. 

1  -473  metres 
4  ft.  10  in. 


Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Secretary,  read  the  following  note : 
On  the  Chapel  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  some  holes  were  cut  in  the  north 
wall  of  this  building  revealing  the  following  facts.  The  ashlar, 
with  which  all  the  walls  were  faced  in  1718,  is  six  inches  thick. 
The  original  walls  are  of  clunch  faced  with  brick,  the  bricks 
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being  from  9-Jms.  to  10  ins,  long,  4Jins.  wide  and  2  ins.  thick. 
The  surface  was  covered  with  plaster,  and  it  seems  certain, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  brickwork,  that  it  was  intended  from 
the  first  that  it  should  be  plastered.  A  faint  horizontal  line 
scored  upon  the  surface  seemed  to  show  that  the  plaster  had 
been  made  to  imitate  ashlar  masonry.  The  chapel  was  finished 
in  1393,  and  this  is  therefore  a  somewhat  early  example  of  the 
use  of  brick,  though  we  have  in  Cambridge  an  earlier  example, 
namely  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt  at  S.  Mary-the-less,  built 
about  1350. 

I  noticed  also  that  the  stones  of  the  foundations  for  the 
ashlar  facing  had  a  rounded  surface,  as  if  they  formed  part  of  a 
cylinder  some  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  diameter.  These  are  probably  the 
steps  of  that  remarkable  sundial  which  stood  in  Caius'  Court, 
and  which,  according  to  Willis  and  Clark,  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared about  1717. 

Professor  Haddon  exhibited  some  photographs,  illustrating 
the  ethnography  of  Ireland,  and  recently  presented  to  the 
Museum. 

Professor  Ridgeway  exhibited  and  commented  on  a  gold 
solidus,  recently  found  at  Magdalene  College. 


Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  27,  1896,  at 
4.30  p.m.,  W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  member  was  announced  as  being  elected  : 
Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  King's  College. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  and  new  members  of 
Council  for  the  year  1896—7  : 

President:  James  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  17 
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Vice-Presidents : 

Francis  John  Henry  Jenkinson,  M.A. 

William  Ridgeway,  M.A. 

James  Whitbread  Lee  Glaisher,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer:  Robert  Bowes,  Esq. 

Secretary:  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council: 

William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

John  Ebenezer  Foster,  M.A. 

Robert  Forsyth  Scott,  M.A. 

Editor  of  Proceedings :  Stanley  Mordaunt  Leathes,  M.A. 
A  uditors : 

Walter  William  Rouse  Ball,  M.A. 
Alderman  George  Kett. 

The  following  Report  for  the  year  1895 — 6  was  then 
adopted : 

During  the  past  session  eight  meetings  have  been  held, 
four  in  the  afternoon  and  four  in  the  evening.  The  meeting 
arranged  for  the  29th  of  April  was  not  held.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  afternoon  was  about  twenty-six,  and  in  the 
eveoing  about  twenty-three. 

Nineteen  communications  have  been  made,  namely :  By 
the  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland :  (a)  Remarks  on  a  stone  implement 
recently  found  in  Shetland;  (b)  On  the  earliest  volume  of 
Registers  of  All  Saints'  Parish.  By  Dr  Clark :  Notes  on 
Bishop  Bateman.  By  Mr  J.  W.  Clark :  Exhibition  of  objects 
from  Somaliland.  By  Professor  Haddon  :  Exhibition  of  objects 
and  photographs  illustrating  the  ethnography  of  Ireland  recently 
presented  to  the  Museum.  By  Professor  Hughes:  (a)  On  the 
derivation  of  a  boomerang  from  a  cetacean  rib;  (b)  On  the 
Earthworks  between  Tyne  and  Solway.  By  Dr  James :  {a)  On  the 
wall  paintings  formerly  in  the  Choir  at  Peterborough  Cathedral ; 
(b)  Legends  of  S.  Anne  and  S.  Anastasia ;  (c)  Notes  on 
a  window  recently  releaded  in  Kings  College  Chapel.  By 
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the  Rev.  F.  C.  Kempson :  On  some  skulls  found  in  Cambridge. 
By  Mr  Mullinger :  On  the  relations  of  Francis  Bacon  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  By  Dr  W.  M.  Palmer  (introduced 
by  the  President) :  On  the  Cambridgeshire  Assize  Rolls.  By 
Professor  Ridgeway :  On  a  gold  solidus  recently  found  near 
Magdalene  College.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  :  On 
William  Dowsing' s  Iconoclastic  Visitation  of  the  County  of 
Cambridge  in  1643 — 4.  By  the  President:  On  Elections  at 
Cambridge  sixty  yeaj's  ago.  By  the  Secretary :  (a)  A  note  on 
the  Chapel  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College;  (b)  On  the  Manor 
House  of  Overhall  in  the  parish  of  Cavendish ;  (c)  Exhibition  of 
and  notes  on  three  siphon  cups. 

The  Proceedings  for  the  year  1894 — 5,  namely  No.  xxxvii., 
have  been  issued.  The  entire  cost  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr 
J.  W.  Clark's  paper,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  those  to 
the  paper  by  Mr  Beloe,  has  been  defrayed  by  the  authors,  to 
whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  their  liberality. 

The  whole  of  the  text  of  Grace  Book  A  "  has  been  printed 
off  and  the  volume  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
work  can  be  completed. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  all  the  extant  documents  of  the  Gilds 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  S.  Mary  have  been  transcribed,  and  will 
be  issued  as  one  of  the  Society's  publications. 

A  complete  list  of  papers  read  before  the  Society  and  of 
all  the  Society's  publications,  together  with  an  index  of 
authors,  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  shortly  be  issued 
as  one  of  the  Octavo  Series. 

It  has  been  decided  to  offer  for  sale  at  a  reduced  price, 
those  publications  of  the  Society  which  are  more  than  ten 
years  old  and  of  which  more  than  twenty  copies  remain.  A 
list  of  the  parts  which  may  be  obtained  and  the  price  of  each 
will  be  printed  and  circulated  among  members. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Plate  held  in  May,  1895,  has  been  published  by  subscription  in 
the  name  of  the  Society.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
work  is  issued  are  thus  explained  in  the  Preface : 

17—2 
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"  The  Council  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  decided  I 
"  to  issue  the  work  to  subscribers,  and  Mr  E.  H.  Freshfiold,  | 
"  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  gave  ten  guineas  towards  the  cost  of  the  iUus-  ! 
"  trations.    It  soon  appeared  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
"would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  Council  in  proceeding 
"with  the  work.    At  this  stage  they  received  a  communication 
"  from  Mr  Robert  Bowes,  offering  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Deighton, 
"  Bell  and  Co.  and  Messrs  Macmillan  and  Bowes,  to  undertake 
"  the  work  and  to  publish  it  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  at  the 
"  same  time  relieving  the  Society  of  all  liability  in  the  matter. 
"  This  offer  the  Council  immediately  accepted.  Thus  it  happens 
"  that  though  the  work  is  nominally  issued  by  the  Society,  its 
"  production  is  entirely  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers, 
*'to  whom  the  Society  and  the  public  are  alike  indebted  for 
"  their  generous  and  opportune  intervention." 

A  Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  Plate  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  has  been  printed  in  the  number  of  the  Proceedings 
mentioned  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable 
deficit  to  be  met  by  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
members  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition.  Such  subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

The  appointment  of  Local  Secretaries  to  represent  the 
Society  in  various  parts  of  the  county  promises  to  be  a  useful 
measure.  Although  the  suggestion  was  only  carried  out  at  the 
end  of  1894,  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
consented  to  act  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Secretary  on  the  antiquities  of  their  districts. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of 
Societies  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  publications,  bringing 
the  number  of  such  Societies  up  to  sixty-two,  namely :  The 
Hampshire  Field  Club,  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 
The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Liege,  and  The  Shropshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Owing  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  of  last  summer  it 
was  only  possible  to  hold  one  excursion.  This  was  made  on 
the  1st  of  August  to  Isleham.    It  was  proposed  that  those  who 
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wished  should  leave  Cambridge  by  the  9.43  train,  and  that 
others  should  follow  by  the  1.50,  but  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  names  received,  the  morning  party  was  given  up. 
Eighteen  persons  attended  in  the  afternoon,  and  some  other 
visitors  joined  the  party  at  Isleham.  The  architectural  history 
of  the  two  churches  was  given  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
heraldry  and  family  history,  as  illustrated  by  the  monuments, 
were  explained  by  Mr  J.  E.  Foster.  Some  of  the  party  visited 
the  old  Manor  House  and  were  hospitably  received  by  Mrs 
Robins.    The  party  returned  by  the  5.48  train. 

The  Council  note  with  pleasure  that  the  modification  of 
the  Laws  in  1894  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  several  ladies 
to  the  list  of  members,  and  they  hope  that  the  coming  year 
will  see  an  increase  in  the  number. 

During  the  past  session  the  losses  of  the  Society  by  the 
deaths  of  its  members  have  been  exceptionally  heavy.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Babington,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  Mr  James  Carter,  who  joined  in  1846, 
Mr  Alderman  Cockerell,  Dr  Edleston,  Mr  T.  K  Harding, 
formerly  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Dr  Hooppell,  Mr 
Alexander  Macmillan,  Mr  William  Wright  Smith,  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  A.  Tayler,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  K.C.B. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  statement  for  the  year  ending 
31  December,  1896,  which  had  been  duly  examined  by  the 
Auditors. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  office.  He  said,  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  feel  that 
the  work  of  the  Society  increases,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  Old 
Cambridge  Plate  last  May,  it  appealed  more  definitely  to  the 
public  than  is  usual  with  our  proceedings.  This  exhibition  was 
not  carried  out  without  considerable  cost  to  the  Society,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  money  was  well  spent,  as  the  exhi- 
bition was  the  means  of  giving  to  many  a  higher  interest  in 
antiquarian  study.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  exhibi- 
tion has  been  issued,  and  its  publication  not  only  brings  the 
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exhibition  to  wider  notice,  but  marks  also  a  distinct  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Society. 

Our  thanl^s  are  due  to  the  publishers,  who  generously 
undertook  the  publication  of  this  catalogue  in  such  a  way  as 
to  relieve  the  Society  of  any  financial  anxiety. 

The  communications  made  to  the  Society  have  been  varied 
and  interesting.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  single  out  as  of 
particular  interest  Mr  Mullinger's  paper  on  "  Lord  Bacon."  In 
its  departure  from  the  usual  matter  delivered  to  these  meetings, 
it  showed,  I  think,  how  vast  a  field  is  open  for  antiquarian 
research,  and  I  look  forward  to  having  more  papers  of  the  kind 
brought  to  our  notice  bearing  the  same  literary  importance  and 
significant  interest. 

It  is  diflficult  within  the  limits  of  a  short  address  to  draw 
your  attention  to  all  the  interesting  communications  that  have 
been  made,  but  our  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  Dr  James 
for  his  learned  and  convincing  papers,  to  Professor  Hughes  for 
his  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  Mr  Kempson  for  his  carefully 
expounded  theories  on  some  skulls  found  in  Cambridge. 

On  referring  to  the  original  minute  book,  I  find  that  the 
first  Council  meeting  was  held  on  Feb.  29th,  1840,  the  Rev. 
Dr  Tatham,  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present 
the  names  of  Dr  Cookson,  Dr  Corrie,  and  Sir  H.  Dryden  are 
well  known  to  us.  Professor  Babington  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  members,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
first  Council. 

I  have  now  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  thirty  years. 
I  well  remember  the  meetings  of  those  earlier  times.  They 
were  small  but  highly  interesting,  as  will  be  evident  to  all 
when  I  remind  them  that  among  the  regular  attendants  were 
Professors  Churchill  and  C.  C.  Babington,  Dr  Luard,  Professor 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor  and  Mr  Bradshaw,  and  I  should  not  omit  Mr 
W.  G.  Searle,  whose  renewed  residence  in  Cambridge  allows 
him  to  be  again  constantly  with  us. 

I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  in  1873  that  member  who 
proved  to  be  during  eighteen  years  of  arduous  and  disinterested 
work  the  mainspring  of  the  Society.    Mr  Lewis,  by  his  energy. 
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devotion  and  liberality  infused  new  life  into  it,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  members,  he  not  only  insured  a  stronger 
support  and  larger  sympathy,  but  lifted  the  Society  out  of  a 
poverty  that  paralysed  its  best  efforts. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  new  President,  who  needs 
no  introduction  from  me,  I  feel  sure  we  may  look  both  for 
energy  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Society  and  success  in 
the  work  undertaken." 


The  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland  made  the  following  Communication 

On  the  earliest  volume  of  the  Eegisters  of 
All  Saints  Parish. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  the  history  of  Parish 
Registers  in  general,  but  shall  as  far  as  possible  confine  what  I 
say  to  my  proper  subject :  The  first  book  of  the  Registers  of  the 
Parish  of  All  Saints  in  Cambridge. 

It  may  however  be  necessary  to  state  that  Registers  appear 
to  have  been  first  regularly  kept  in  obedience  to  an  injunction 
of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Privy  Seal  &c.  dated  1538,  and  that 
this  injunction  having  been  more  or  less  neglected  was  supple- 
mented Oct.  25,  1597,  Anno  Eliz.  39,  by  a  constitution  made  by 
the  Archbishop \  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  approved  by  the  Queen.  By  this  constitution  it  was 
enjoined  that  all  paper  registers  of  christenings,  marriages,  and 
burials,  then  in  existence,  down  to  date,  should  be  transcribed 
onto  parchment,  and  that  thenceforward  the  entries  should  be 
made  on  parchment.    Also  that  these  transcripts  should  be 

1  Whitgift,  1583—1604.  This  constitution  continues  in  the  Canon  lxx.  of 
1603,  and  was  authoritative  till  the  Act  of  1812  (52  Geo.  III.  cap.  146),  and  this 
till  the  Act  of  1836  (6  and  7  W.  IV.  Cap.  86)  introduced  the  present  system  of 
civil  registration. 
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diligently  compared  with  the  original,  each  page  being  attested 
by  signatures,  that  the  subsequent  entries  should  be  made 
weekly,  and  carefully  and  distinctly  read  out  after  service  on 
Sunday  by  the  Minister,  and  that  those  registers  should  all  be 
kept  in  a  box  provided  with  two  locks,  so  that  the  combined 
action  of  Minister  and  Churchwarden  should  be  necessary  for 
any  reference,  addition  or  consultation.  How  far  the  injunction 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Constitution  of  Elizabeth  were  followed  out 
is  a  very  difficult  question.  Probably  the  practice  differed 
greatly  in  different  places.  For  further  matters  connected  with 
the  History  of  Parish  Registers,  and  laws,  and  regulations 
bearing  on  them,  I  would  refer  to  the  only  book  on  the  subject 
on  which  I  have  been  able  to  lay  hand,  though  no  doubt  there 
are  others,  to  wit :  Burns'  History  of  Parish  Registers  in 
England,  Second  Edition,  1862.  In  it  will  be  found  not  only 
the  History  of  Registers  in  general,  but  also  many  accounts  of 
the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  them,  leading  one  almost  to 
wonder  that  any  of  early  date  are  left  at  all. 

It  may  be  worth  notice  that  all  the  entries  in  Vol.  I.  are 
entirely  in  English,  none  in  Latin. 

In  this  first  volume  of  our  Registers  we  have  a  compendium 
of  the  early  history  of  registers,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
portions  of  the  original  paper  registers,  the  whole  of  the 
Elizabethan  transcript,  and  the  entries  subsequent  to  that 
transcript  covering  a  period  of  34  years.  The  book  is  a  small 
thin  folio  in  rough  calf  having  in  burnt  letters  on  the  covers  at 
the  beginning 

1672 

The  Old  Register  Booke, 
and  at  the  end,  much  more  elaborately  inscribed, 
The  Old  Regist^  Booke. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  1672,  or  rather  1671,  is  the  date 
of  the  binding:  the  more  elaborate  inscription  having  no  doubt 
been  made  by  error  on  the  wrong  cover. 
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The  contents  of  the  book  apart  from  one  or  two  accidentals 
of  small  importance  are  : 


I.  On  parchment  a  transcript  all  in  one  handwriting, 
:d  i  pp.  1 — 38,  of  entries  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials, 
,t  \  ranging  from 

^^  Dec.  4,  1538  to  Oct.  10,  1599, 

til 

111  the  last  three  pages  of  the  transcript  being  attested  by  sundry 
I  j  signatures. 

II.  Entries  in  continuation  made  in  a  variety  of  hand- 
writings and  on  several  different  systems,  pp.  39 — 97,  ranging 
from 

April  6,  1600  to  March  8,  1634. 

III.  Two  portions  of  the  original  paper  register  from  which 
the  transcript  has  been  made,  considerably  disarranged  in 
binding,  as  are  also  the  first  few  pages  of  the  transcript,  and 
ranging  as  follows,  pp.  100 — 101  :^ 

(a)  Sept.  18,  1580  to  July  26,  1591. 

(b)  Dec.  1,  1594  to  Feb.  2,  1597. 

The  entries  of  the  different  transactions  have  been  made 
continuously,  so  that  christenings,  marriages  and  burials  follow 
in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place.  I  look  upon  this  as  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book,  and 
certainly  what  there  is  of  it  makes  one  wish  very  much  that 
one  had  the  whole  instead  of  the  meagre  and  frequently 
inaccurate  transcript  with  which  we  are  fain  to  be  content. 

These  three  parts  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  volume 
proper.  I  suppose  that  from  1634,  when  the  last  entry  is  made, 
to  1671,  when  the  book  was  bound,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
harsh  treatment  and  careless  handling  of  which  they  show 
abundant  results. 


1  All  these  numbers  are  of  my  inserting. 
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IV.    Sewn  to  the  guards  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  leaves  , 
of  the  original  paper  registers  are  three  large  8vo.  leaves  of  very 
thick  parchment  of  a  much  later  date,  ranging,  pp.  124 — 129, 

Aug.  4,  1678  to  June  20,  1719, 

and  sewn  in  at  some  date  subsequent  to  the  latter. 
The  entries  are,  pp.  124 — 5,  Burial  registers, 

Aug.  4,  1678  to  Sept.  27,  1679, 

partly  covering  a  gap  which  occurs  in  our  second  volume,  and 
extends  from  May  21,  1676  to  July  25,  1680. 

p.  126.    Dissenters'  births,  not  baptisms,  ranging 

Oct.  1695  to  July  1,  1706, 

only  seven  in  11  years. 

pp.  127 — 129.  Dissenters'  Burials,  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
Quakers,  this  sect  having,  as  now,  a  meeting-house  in  Jesus 
Lane  to  which  a  Burial  ground  was  attached.    These  range 

July  10,  1696  to  June  20,  1719, 

numbering  25  in  28  years.    Among  them  however  are  found 
two  registers  of  marriages. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  Register  begins  April,  1635. 

The  first  volume  in  its  unbound  condition,  that  is  the 
transcript  and  its  continuation,  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
the  inventory  of  Church  goods  received  by  the  incoming 
churchwardens  from  their  outgoing  predecessors,  which  in- 
ventory was  for  a  few  years  regularly  entered  in  the  Minute-  | 
book  of  the  Parish  meetings,  e.g.  | 

Evidences.    May  10,  1618.    A  Register  booke  of  Christ- 
ninges  Mariages  and  burialls  in  parchment. 

Giles  Baden,  Curate. 
Also  May  19,  1625.  I 

May  4,  1628.  | 
April  12,  1632. 

Stephen  Hall,  Minister. 
Robert  Browne 
Thomas  Trot 


Churchwardens. 
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'  Also  in  the  iDventory  for  the  years  1628  and  1632  a  like 
icknowledgement  is  given  for  "  an  ancient  paper  book  dated 
L538"  which  must  evidently  have  been  the  book  from  which 

*  jhe  transcript  was  made  in  1600,  and  of  which  the  few  pages 
remaining  were  bound  up  with  the  transcript  in  1671.  To 
judge  from  the  manner  of  mention  it  would  seem  as  if  much 
more  of  it  was  in  existence  at  the  times  of  these  acknowledge- 
ments than  in  1672. 

1628. 
11     Church  goods. 

'  An  ancient  paper  booke  dated  1538  of  Christnings  Mariages 
and  burialls  and  other  things  and  orders  therein. 

1632. 

I      Church  goods. 

!  An  ancheant  pap.  booke  dated  1538  of  Christenings  maryges 
and  buryalls  and  other  things  and  orders  therein. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  for  the  year  1671  is  an 
entry  of  the  sum  paid  for  binding  the  old  Register  book,  that 
is  the  transcript  and  continuation  and  what  then  remained 
of  the  ancient  paper  book,  which  no  doubt  was  what  we  now 
possess : 

s.  d. 

paid  for  New  binding  ye  Old  Regester  Booke     .       .       3  0 

and  these  two  entries  from  the  accounts  of  1632  show  how  the 
registers  were  kept  in  the  rough  by  the  Clerk  and  entered  up 
in  the  parchment  book  : 

s.  d. 

for  writing  and  deliv'y  of  Christnings  Marryages  and 

buryalls  in  parchm*         ......       2  7 

to  the  Clearck  for  keeping  y^  Regester  booke     .  .020 

Before  entering  in  any  detail  into  the  contents  of  the  book 
I  must  premise  that  the  great  majority  of  entries  are  to  all 
appearance  as  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  as  most  of  those 
that  I  make  now  will  be  350 — 250  years  hence.  In  a  small 
town  parish,  one  of  many,  I  hardly  see  how  this  should  be 
otherwise. 
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From  beginning  to  end  of  the  book  there  is  not  on( 
single  reference  to  facts  of  local  or  general  interest  sucl 
as  are  found  in  many  parish  registers,  although  the  epocl 
1538 — 1635  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  barren  of  raattei 
for  many  such  entries.  The  only  details  given  and  those 
not  very  often  or  v^ith  any  great  amount  of  fulness  are 
personal  to  those  of  whom  the  Register  is  taking  note.  The 
second  and  third  volumes  are  of  far  greater  interest  in  this 
respect. 

Since  the  whole  of  Jesus  College  and  Sidney,  together  with 
a  great  part  of  Trinity  and  S.  John's,  lie  wifchin  the  bounds  of 
the  parish,  although  they  are  to  a  great  extent  quoad  Sacra 
extra-parochial,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  many  of 
the  entries,  especially  of  burials,  are  those  of  members  of 
these  Colleges,  sometimes  buried  in  the  churchyard  or  in  thei 
Church  of  All  Saints  and  sometimes  in  their  respective  College  [ 
Chapels. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  carefully  transcribed  the  whole 
of  Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  II.  of  our  registers  as  completely  as  their 
present  condition  allows,  and  that  I  am  gradually  and  slowly 
getting  them  indexed;  but  it  is  a  long  task,  and  at  times  I 
almost  doubt  the  utility  of  it,  but  having  carried  it  thus  far  I 
hope  to  complete  it. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  greater  detail  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  parchment  book 
procured  for  the  transcript  appears  the  following,  somewhat 
elaborately  written  and  with  sundry  flourishes  : 

A  Register  Booke 
Made  Ano  Regni  Elizabethse  Quadragesimo 
Secundo  of  all  the  Christninge  Marrages 
Villa  de         and  Buryalls  that  have  bynn  w*hin  the 
Cambridge      pishe  of  All  Hallowes  since  the  yere  of  Cantabr: 
our  Lord  god  1538  untill  this  psent 
yere  1600.    Vale  in  Christo  Jesu 
J.  S. 
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I  have  found  the  opiDion  somewhat  prevalent  that  All 
Hallows^  is  the  name  by  which  the  Parish  was  usually  known, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  Vol.  I.  In  or  about 
the  year  1589  several  entries  occur  in  the  original  in  which 
the  Parish  is  so  named.  In  the  transcript  this  detail  is 
omitted.  The  following  entry  is  not  copied  into  the  transcript 
at  all. 

1589. 

Christned.  It'"  Christned  in  the  parish  of  Allhalowes  the 
;25  day  of  Janarye  in  Cambrydg  the  daughter  of  marye  (wes)tes 
whose  name  is  marye  being  a  basterd. 

The  name  All  Hallows  does  not  occur  again  till  1628  and 
then  only  once : 

1628.  Mr  Tho.  Sclater  minister  of  Alhalloves  and  fellow  of 
Johns  Coll :  buried  in  y*^  Chappil  December  20. 

Mr  Sclater  signs  the  minute  book  as  Vicar,  April  18,  1628, 
and  his  name  appears  on  other  occasions. 

The  following  rather  extensive  gaps  occur  in  the  transcript, 
the  portions  of  the  original  on  which  the  entries  were  made 
being  probably  missing  in  1600. 

Gaps  in  Christenings : 

May  24,  1553  to  Nov.  15,  1566, 
also  March  24,  1571  to  May  15,  1576. 

Gap  in  Marriages : 

May  1,  1552  to  March  25,  1566. 
Gap  in  Burials : 

Dec.  9,  1545  to  April  7,  1571. 

Or  it  may  be,  considering  the  disturbed  nature  of  all  Church 
things  in  this  whole  period,  1545 — 1576,  that  the  Kegisters 
were  very  irregularly  kept. 

^  In  Baker's  Histoi'y  of  St  John's  College  the  parish  is  called  All  Hallowes  in 
several  leases,  i.e.  from  19  Eliz.  to  1  Jas.  I.  but  only  four  times  in  all. 
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Here  are  the  first  entries  in  the  transcript : 

Christinges.    1538.    December  the  4"' 

Willnfi  Palmer  christened. 

Marriages.      1539.    Januarie  19^" 

John  Earle  and  Alice  his  wyfe  mariec 

Burials.         1539.    John  Maser  the  sonne  of  Thomas 
Maser  buried  Octo :  23. 

and  here  the  first  in  the  later  part  of  the  Register : 

1600.  Criseninges. 

It'"^  the  6  daye  of  Apprill  was  Steven  Pecke  the  sonne 
of  Mathue  Pecke  Crisstned  1600. 

1600.  Mariges. 

It™  the  xiiij  day  of  August  was  Thomas  Burche  and 
Goone  (Joan)  Carr  his  wife  marid  1630. 

Buriales  1600. 

It™  the  ix  day  of  Aprill  was  Mr  Christopher  Wraye 
buried  in  the  Churche  1600  a  Scoller  of  Sidne 
Colege. 

I  may  as  well  give  also  the  earliest  entry  of  each  kind  in 
that  part  of  the  original  which  remains  : 

ano  doi  1580. 

Mariages.    The  xviij  day  of  September  was  Willm  Styeth 
and  Elizabeth  cheesborough  maried. 

Christnigs.    The  xxij  day  of  December  was  Thomas  harvye 
the  Sonne  of  John  harvie  christned. 

Buriall.    The  xxviij*^  of  January  was  margery  sanders  the 
daughter  of  George  sanders  buried. 

It  will  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  year  began  on  the 
25th  of  March. 

The  use  of  the  word  '  christen '  in  registers  sounds  perhaps 
strange  to  us  accustomed  as  we  are  to  '  baptize but  I  have 
found  people  even  now  in  my  parish  to  whom  the  word  'baptize' 
conveys  no  meaning  at  all,  but  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
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'christen.'  The  first  use  of  the  word  'baptize'  in  our  register 
is  as  follows : 

Christninges  1566 

September  24 

Three  children  baptized 
Katherin  Smythe  ] 
Katherin  ffoster  > 
and  Person  (sic)  J 

but  it  is  not  continued — The  word  'christen'  heads  the  columns 
all  through  the  volume,  but  is  not  used  in  the  body  of  the  entry 
after  the  following : 
Chrisseninges 
1606. 

Marrie  the  dafter  of  Ursley  Greene  Crissened  the 
xxij  day  of  februarie  1606  a  basse 

except  in  the  year  1610,  where  there  is  a  series  of  registers  all 
in  the  same  handwriting  from  May  31  to  February  26  in  which 
'  christen '  is  used.  The  first  case  of  the  continuous  use  of 
'baptized '  is  this  : 

Richard  Riddinge  the  son  of  M"^  Richard  Riddinge 
and  of  M''^  his  wife  baptized  the  xvij  day  of 

Aprill  1607. 

The  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  transcript  was  made,  and 
the  consequent  amount  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  original, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  few  selected  extracts  in  which  the 
original  entry  is  contrasted  with  the  record  of  the  same  facts 
as  found  in  the  transcript. 

1581 

christnig  The  xx*''  day  of  June  was  willm  sparcke  and  Jone 
sparcke  ii  twinnes  the  children  of  Edmond  sparcke 
christened. 

June  20*^  William  Sparke  christned. 

1581 

christnig      The  xxv*^^  of  June  was  John  ward  the  sonne  of 
John  ward  christened, 
omitted  in  transcript. 
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The  xxvij*^''  day  of  November  was  a  child  named 
James  whose  father  was  miknowen  christened  being 
the  sonn  of  on  margaret  byam 

November  27.  A  Chyld  borne  whose  ffather  was 
imknowne  christned. 

1594 

Christnings.  The  xxvi"^  day  of  Janary  was  Cornelius  duporte 
y""  daughter  of  y^  Right  Worshipfull  Mr  Doctor  Duporte 
maister  of  Jesus  colledge  and  Vicechancelor  at  that 
tyme  chrystened  in  the  yeare  afore  Dated 

Januarij  26^  Cornelius  Dewport  y®  daughter  of 
M'  D"^  Dewport  Christned. 

In  the  Marriage  Registers  it  is  not  till  the  year  1551  that 
we  have  any  mention  of  the  maiden  name  of  the  wife — this  is 
the  first : 

1551.        October  4°.    John  Barcraste  &  Annis  Gamble  his 
wyfe  maried 

And  thenceforth  with  few  exceptions \ 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  marriage  license  occurs  in  1591. 
In  this  and  the  other  marriage  entries  here  given  the  short- 
comings of  the  transcript  are  again  noteworthy. 

1591.        If"  the  29  day  of  marche  was  richard  gardner  and 
aylce  his  wife  maryed  with  a  lycence. 

March  29*^  Richard  Graverner  and  Alice  his  wyfe 
maryed. 

1595 

Marriage.  The  fyfth  day  of  June  was  m^'  Rychard  Reedinge 
beadell  of  y®  Universitie  and  m3^stris  Amye  Robinson 
married  w*^  a  lycense 

June  5*"  M^'  Richard  Redding  and  Amye  Robbinson 
maryed. 

1  Until  this  date  the  entry  is  in  the  form : 
1540 

Aprill  25".    James  Wennebrigge  ancjl  Katherin  his  wyfe  maried. 
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Herein  we  find  the  name  of  a  Tutor  of  Trinity  mentioned. 
1594 

biiriall.  The  xxx*''  day  of  January  was  Edward  deawie  a 
schoUar  of  trinity  colledge  and  a  puple  of  m'"  bruers 
buried  in  the  yeare  afore  dated 

Edward  David  a  Scholler  of  Trinitie  College  buryed. 

There  are  a  few  entries  containing  names  of  places  or  houses 
that  have  now  disappeared. 

1545         November  13"  a  porre  woman  of  the  ffryer  buryed 

1551.        November  24°.    Helin  Humfreys  daughter  at  the 
Dolphin  Christned  ^ 

1583 

burial  1  the  xxij  day  of  may  was  George  painter  buried 
from  the  dolphin. 

1585.        Jiilij  27.    John  the  sonne  of  a  pore  Man  in  Walls 
Lane  Christned  ^ 

1585 

buri         The  fyrst  day  of  October  was  Elysabeth  ward 
buryed  the  wyfe  of  nicolas  ward  out  of  the  tole  booth 
yere  above  ^ 

1589.  Burial    If"  was  Thomas  Clark  Dwelling  in 

the  Dowlphin  buried  in  the  Church  yard  w^^in  the 
parish  of  All  saints  in  Cambridg 

1619.        Thomas  y®  sonne  of  Alls  servant  at  y®  Dolphin 
base  bap  December  24 

1619         Jane  a  servant  at  y®  sonne*  buried  September  19. 

^  The  Dolphin  was  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  known  as  all  Saints  Passage 
but  was  for  centuries  called  Dolphin  Passage.  Archbishop  Cranmer  vacated  his 
Fellowship  at  Jesus  College  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  the  landlady  at 
the  Dolphin,  and  after  his  marriage  lived  with  his  wife  at  the  Inn. 

2  Walls  Lane  is  now  called  King  Street.  A  very  small  part  at  each  end  is  in 
this  Parish. 

3  Mr  Atkinson  tells  me  that  parts  of  the  old  Tolbooth  or  Town  Gaol  still 
remain  near  the  present  Guildhall. 

4  The  Sun  stood  on  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Master's  Court 
of  Trinity. 
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By  whom  the  ceremony  was  performed,  now  an  item  in  all 
entries  in  Parish  Registers,  does  not  once  appear  in  this  first 
volume,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  out  from  it  who 
were  the  successive  Vicars  of  All  Saints'.  From  the  Minute- 
books  and  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  it  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  list  \ 

The  plague  which  in  the  year  1666  committed  fearful  havoc 
in  the  Parish  of  All  Saints  and  no  doubt  throughout  the  town 
of  Cambridge  is  twice  mentioned  (a.d.  1593  and  1630)  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  registers.  In  one  case  it  seems  to  have 
carried  off  a  whole  family  and  in  the  other  a  husband  and  wife. 
1593. 

A  chyld  of  Eedroffe  buryed  of  the  plague  Decem- 
ber r 

Decembris  8" 

The  son  of  Redroffe  buried 

Decembris  28° 

Goodman  Redroffe  buried 

Januarij  2 

Goodwyfe  Redroffe  buried 
Januarij  4" 

A  chyld  of  the  same  Redroffe  buried 
Januarij  17° 

An  other  of  Redroffe's  chyldern  buryed  from  y® 
greene 

1  Mr  Gray  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  list  of  Fellows  of  Jesus  College 
who  were  vicars  of  All  Saints'.  The  names  and  dates  during  the  period  under 
consideration  are : 

1580    George  Best 

1588   Ric:  Warfield 

1592   Lionel  Ducket 

1612    Rob:  Osgodby 

1620    Tho:  Sclater,  B.D. 

1626    Ch:  Bussey 

1629    Stephen  Hall,  S.T.P.  Canon  of  Ely. 
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1630. 

Niccolas  Hudson ne  buried  of     plague  May  23 
Anne  the  wife  of  Niccolas  Hudsonn  buried  of  the 
plague  May  26. 

But  there  are  three  other  entries  which  might  well  refer  to 
outbreaks  of  the  same  or  some  similar  local  epidemic  under  the 
dates  1581-2,  1603  and  1624.  In  the  first  a  whole  family 
appears  to  have  died,  and  in  the  other  two  cases  common  inter- 
ments suggest  some  common  cause  of  death. 

1581.  The  xxiiij  day  of  Januari  was  Roger  Hartly  buried 
&c. 

The  vij  day  of  Marche  was  owyn  Hartly  buried  &c. 
The  xxiiij  day  of  March  was  goodman  Hartley 
buried  &c. 

1582.  The  first  day  of  Aprill  was  Henri  Hartley  buried 
The  xxiij  day  of  Aprill  was  the  maide  of  goodman 

Hartley  buried. 

Some  of  these  names  are  given  Hatley  in  the  transcript. 

2  november  1603. 

Itm  Jarv®  thornetons  boy  and  himselfe  and  Redes 
dafter  and  Goodwif  wod  buried  on  the  Grene.  1603. 

1624  Mary  Barlaman  the  daughter  of  Robert  Barlaman 
was  buried  and  Edmond  Denis  his  child  and  Mary 
Watkin  the  daughter  of  John  Watkin  and  Thomas 
Rowland  the  sonn  of  Grace  Rowland  was  buried  all  of 
on  day  being  July  the  last. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  Colleges,  and  *as  in  private  duty 
bound '  I  will  begin  with  my  own.  I  will  give  only  one  out  of 
several  records  of  burials.  In  the  later  volumes  of  the  Registers 
many  parish  marriages  as  well  as  marriages  of  non-parishioners 
are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  chapel  of  Jesus  College, 
but  no  instance  is  found  in  Vol.  I. 

Itm  the  xix  day  of  May  was  morgin  Owen  a  skoller 
of  Jesus  Collidge  buried  1603. 
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Here  also  is  the  record  of  burial  of  a  Sidney  man,  bearing 
what  is  still  a  well-known  Cambridge  name. 

John  Boning  a  skoller  of  Sidney  Collig  buried  the 
two  and  twentieth  day  of  Aprill  1609. 

The  first  record  specially  from  Trinity  College  shall  be  of  a 
marriage. 

1578.  July  14.  M^'  Edward  Lyvely  M'"  of  Arts  of  Trinitie 
Colledge  and  Katherine  Lorkin  married. 

Katherine  Lorkin  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Dr  Lorkin, 
births  of  several  of  whose  younger  children  are  recorded  in  Vol.  L 
as  well  as  the  death  of  his  wife  Dec.  21,  1582,  between  the 
birth  and  christening  of  her  youngest  child. 

The  record  of  burials  from  Trinity  College  contains  many 
more  entries  than  I  have  extracted.  In  the  following  we  find 
mention  of  the  older  Foundation. 

1539 

Aprill  9 

John  Preston  ffellowe  of  Kings  Hall  buryed 

1540 

April  30 

M^'  John  Belt  ffellowe  of  Kings  Hall  buryed 

1541.    March  8° 

Jeffery  Blyth  D'"  of  Lawe  M'^  of  Kinge  Hall  buryed 

1589. 

buriall.  The  xvij*^'*  day  of  July  was  John  Pagrave  a  schoUer 
of  Kings  Haule  otherwyse  called  trinitye  colledge 
buryed  in  the  church e. 

Three  successive  Wardens  of  King's  Hall  were  named  Blythe. 
John  Blyth  appointed  in  1488;  Geoffry  Blythe  in  1498,  and  a 
second  Geoffry  Blythe  in  1528.  This  last  is  of  course  the  one 
whose  burial  took  place  in  1541.  It  would  seem  that  the  old 
name  still  hung  about  the  new  college,  since  we  find  "  King's 
Hall  otherwise  called  Trinity  College"  at  so  late  a  date  as  1589, 
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when  the  new  title  had  been  in  use  over  40  years.  We  have 
already  had  to  do  with  Mr  Brewer,  one  of  the  Tutors  of  Trinity 
College,  in  1594.  Here  are  two  of  his  successors  in  office 
though  I  believe  the  relation  between  tutor  and  pupil  was  then 
very  different  from  that  of  today. 

1601. 

It™  the  xxiij  of  februarey  was  Thomas  Churche 
one  of  Mr  frithes  pupelles  the  yonger  of  Trenitte 
Collige  buried 

1604. 

willyam  Skeller  a  skoller  of  trenittie  Collige  one 
of  M"^  Lichfoldes  pepalles  buried  the  xiiij  day  of  febru- 
arie. 

The  following  entry  may  record  the  burial  of  a  son  of  D^' 
Nevile  who  was  Master  of  Trinity  from  1593  to  1615. 

Georg  Nevill  scoller  of  Trinitie  Colledg  buried  the 
xxv*^  of  March  1611. 

The  record  of  burials  from  St  John's  College  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  frequent  and  almost  epidemic  illness  in  the  college 
as  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  College  had 
been  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.  It  may  not  have  been  so 
continuously,  and  of  course  the  impression  is  heightened  when 
the  entries  are  brought  together;  but  the  burials  in  1623  at 
any  rate  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition. 

1623.        M'  Umfrevill  of  Johns  Coll  was  Buried  in  the 
Chapill  March  the  27 

M"^  William  Burnell  a  scholler  of  Johns  Coll 
buried  August  23 

M''  Gabriel  Duckett  of  Johns  Colledg  was 
buried  August  28 

Bortick  of     Johns  Coll  buried  Augu  29 

M'  Smelt  fellow  of  S^  Johns  Coll  was  buried  Aug  30 

M^'  Worts  fellow  of  S^^^  Johns  CoUe  was  buried 
Sept  6 
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M'"  Beales  fellow  of  S"*^  Johns  was  buried  in  the 
Coll  Chapell  March  the  xi 

Of  Part  IV  in  Vol.  I.  not  much  need  bo  said.  The  burial 
entries  on  the  first  leaf  of  it  are  in  this  form. 

1678. 

Aug  4.       John  Hoebacke  buried.    A  certificate  brought^ 

G.       Davenport  a  scholar  of  Johns  Coll  buried  in  the 
Coll  chappel.    A  certificate  brought 

Ifeb  26.       Anthony  Marshall  DD  senior  ffellow  of  Trin  Coll 
buried  a  certificate  brought 

1679. 

July  1.       Dr  Edmund  Boldero  Master  of  Jesus  CoUedge 
buried  and  a  certificate  brought^ 

The  entries  of  'Dissenters  Births,'  not  Christenings,  run 
thus  : 

A  child  called  Hannah  daughter  of  Thomas  Gouge 
and  Hannah  his  wife  borne  April  8  1703.  Tax  begins^. 

The  '  Dissenters  Burials '  run  thus  : 

John  Brown  a  Quaker  of  the  parish  of  St  Sepul- 
chers  was  buried  in  the  Quakers  Meeting  House  July 
the  10/98  according  to  the  said  Act^ 

1  Certificate  under  the  Woollen  Act :  vide  infra  Note  4. 

2  D'-  Edmund  Boldero,  Master  of  Jesus  College  1663— 1679. 

^  The  statement  'tax  begins'  is  appended  to  very  many  of  the  registers. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  an  Act,  6.  7.  Wm.  IIL  cap.  6,  1694,  for  granting  to 
his  Majesty  certain  Eates  and  Duties  upon  Marriages,  Births  and  Burials,  and 
upon  Bachelors  and  Widows  for  the  term  of  five  years  for  carrying  on  the  War 
against  France  with  vigour.  If  so  the  tax  was  continued  beyond  the  five  years 
for  which  it  was  originally  granted,  after  the  fashion  of  taxes. 

The  'said  Act'  was  what  is  usually  known  as  the  Woollen  Act  (30  Car.  II. 
cap.  3)  intituled  An  Act  for  burying  in  Woollen,  and  intended  "for  the  lessening 
the  importation  of  linen  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
woollen  and  paper  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom."  An  affidavit  was  to  be 
brought  within  8  days  under  a  penalty  of  £5,  that  the  deceased  was  not  buried 
in  linen. 
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Two  marriages  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  this 
same  Quakers'  Meeting  House  in  the  year  1701.  And  in  the 
very  last  entry  of  all,  we  find  the  first  mention  made  of  fees  or 
dues  of  any  kind. 

1719 

June  20.     Mary  Harvey  was  y"  buried  at  y^  Quakers  Meeting 
House  and  y®  dues  were  paid. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Clergy, 
Anno  Eliz.  39,  as  also  in  the  Canon  LXX  of  1603  it  is  laid 
down  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  fraud,  each 
page  of  the  transcript  and  also  of  the  new  register  is  to  be 
protected  (communiri)  by  the  signatures  of  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being.  In  partial, 
and  only  very  partial,  obedience  to  this  order  the  last  three 
pages  of  the  transcript  and  first  page  of  subsequent  entries  are 
thus  protected,  but  no  others :  the  signatures  being  as  follows: 

page  36.    William  Dickenson  ;  Wyllam  Hutt. 

37.  nicholas  wardes  marke  + 
mathe  woodroffe 

38.  nicholas  wardes  marke  + 
mathe  woodroffe.    Lionel  Ducket 

39.  Thomas  Westfeilde.    mathe  woodroffe 

signed  Nicholas  Warde. 

The  attestation  of  the  several  pages  was  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection against  fraudulent  entries.  I  find  one  instance  of  an 
entry  that  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  precaution  had 
been  observed  or  the  entries  made  according  to  the  above 
quoted  Constitution.  All  the  entries  from  July  15,  1610  to 
September  19th,  1616  are  in  one  handwriting  and  have  to  all 
appearance  been  made  at  the  same  time,  possibly  from  a  journal 
or  waste  book  such  as,  it  is  well  known,  was  frequently  kept  by 
the  parish  clergy  and  from  time  to  time  entered  up  by  their 
instructions.  Half  way  down  the  middle  column  of  page  68,  at 
the  end  of  the  entries  of  marriages  for  the  year  1615  an  entry 
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has  been  squeezed  in.  It  differs  in  form,  in  handwriting  and 
in  ink  from  those  among  which  it  is  formed,  and  is  misplaced 
as  regards  date.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  fraudulent  entry,  but  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  it. 

Adam  Jepson  maried  november.  i.  1615 

It  may  be  all  right  but  it  looks  suspicious.  I  may  just  men- 
tion that  throughout  Vol.  I.  there  is  no  instance  of  any  one 
having  more  than  one  Christian  name. 

The  last  entries  to  which  I  call  attention  have  puzzled  me, 
and  I  have  kept  them  for  the  last  hoping  that  I  may  get  a 
solution  of  my  difficulty.  In  the  original  and  the  transcript  we 
read : 

1589. 

buried  It™  the  19  of  Januarij  was  m"'  agues  Barowth  the 
wyff  of  m^'  Doctor  Izaeke  Barowth  Buried  in  the 
Chaunsell  w*^^  in  the  Church  of  All  Saynts  in  Cam- 
brydg. 

Januarij  19*^  M"'  Annis  Barrough  the  wife  of  M'' 
D"^  Barrough  w^as  buryed. 

and  twenty-seven  years  later  occurs  this : 
1616. 

M'  Isaac  Baroe  D'"  in  Phisicke  buried  ffeb"*  the 
xxij^^. 

Feb.  22,  1616  being  what  we  should  now  call  Feb.  22,  1617. 

On  April  22,  1617,  Isaac  Barrow  signs  the  Minute-book  of 
the  Vestry  meeting  three  times  over  as  Churchwarden,  and 
also  on  the  same  day  signs  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts. 

Again  Isaac  Barrow  signs  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  on 
April  26,  1641,  but  not  the  Vestry  minutes  which  for  that  year 
and  several  others  before  and  after  give  a  mere  list  of  the 
names  of  those  present  and  no  record  of  any  transaction  except 
the  election  of  Churchwardens.  The  signature  in  1641  is  like 
enough  to  that  in  1617  to  be  by  the  same  hand,  but  is  different 
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enough  to  be  by  a  different  hand.  In  1617  it  is  Is  Barrow  and 
in  1641  Isaac  Barrow. 

Once  again :   inside  the  door  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
present  church  is  a  black  marble  tablet  removed  from  the 
I  old  church  with  the  following  inscription  in  uniform  small 
capitals : 

Heare  lyeth  intombed  the  bodies  of  Isaak  Barrowe^  Doctor  of 

Phissick  and 

Ann  his  wife  whoe  was  the  relict  of  Georg  Cotton  of  Banfeyld 

Haull  in  the 

Countye  of  Essex ^  Esq:  by  whome  shee  had  many  children 

Sonnes  and  Daughters 

Dam  Ann  Llanden  now  wife  to  Sir  Phillip  Llanden^  within  the 

Countye  of 

Lincolne  Knight  beeing  grand  childe  to  the  said  Ann  out  of  the 

remembrance 

of  a  great  deale  of  love  neaver  to  bee  forgotten  shewed  unto 

hir  by  hir 

Grandfather  Docter  Isack  Barrowe  whoe  had  onely  married  hir 

Grandmother 

Hath  caused  both  theire  monuments  heare  to  be  erected 
This  present  month  of  September  1631. 

1  From  Gray's  Inn  Admissions  : 

Barrow,  Isaac,  M.D.,  admitted  Aug.  10,  1602. 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  1561,  M.D.  1600. 

He  married  Ann  Vesie  relict  of  G.  Cotton  (called  W"".  Cotton  in  the  note 
below). 

He  was  active  in  Parish  matters  from  1580  to  1616. 

2  In  London  Marriage  Licenses  1521 — 1869  is  the  following : 

Cotton,  Giles,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  aged  above  40,  son  and  heir  of  William  C. 
of  Panfield,  Essex,  gent,  who  died  above  30  years  ago,  and  whose  widow  married 

Isaac  Barro,  doctor  of  physic  (who  alleges),  and  Ann,  d.  of  Henry  Baker, 
Esq.,  iec^  26  June,  1604. 

Cotton  of  Panfield.  Pedigree  in  Visitations  and  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Foster's 
Collection.    Gen.  ii.  89. 

Panfield  near  Braintree.    Panfield  Hall  built  in  1546  but  much  modernised. 

^  The  pedigree  of  Sir  Philip  Llanden  of  Hundleby,  Co.  Lincoln,  is  in  a  MS. 
Visitation  of  the  County  in  1634,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Heralds'  College, 
being  C.  23  in  the  Catalogue. 
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We  thus  have  : 

Mistress  Agnes  Barrow  wife  of  Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  buried 
Jan.  19,  1589. 

Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  buried  Feb.  22,  161f . 

Isaac  Barrow  signs  the  Churchwardens' Accounts  and  Minute- 
book  of  the  Vestry  on  April  22,  1617. 

Isaac  Barrow  Doctor  of  Physic  and  Ann  his  wife  com- 
memorated on  a  tablet  erected  by  his  wife's  grandchild  in 
1631. 

Isaac  Barrow  signs  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  on  April  26, 
1641. 

So  much  for  our  Registers  and  Records  and  the  monu- 
mental inscription.  But  we  know  from  other  sources  that  in 
the  year  1643,  Isaac  Barrow  afterwards  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
(d.  1680)  was  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  uncle  and  patron  to 
Isaac  Barrow  (1630 — 1677),  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity,  who 
entered  at  Peterhouse  under  his  uncle  in  1643.  The  father  of 
this  last  was  Thomas  Barrow  a  draper  in  London  and  he  again 
was  son  of  Isaac  Barrow  of  Spinney  Abbey  in  the  Parish  of 
Wicken,  Co.  Camb.  and  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph 
aforesaid. 

Isaac  Barrow  (of  Spinney  Abbey,  Wicken) 

1  '  1 

i  I 
Thomas  Barrow,  Isaac  Barrow, 

Draper  London.  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Isaac  Barrow,  M^"  of  Trinity. 

The  several  members  of  the  family  of  Barrow  all  with  the 
christian  name  Isaac  who  figure  in  our  registers  could  probably 
be  traced  to  Spinney  Abbey,  but  it  requires  some  one  more 
skilled  in  genealogical  researches  than  I  am  to  make  out  the 
connecting  links. 

As  I  have  had  several  times  to  mention  and  make  quota- 
tions from  Minute-books  and  Churchwardens'  Accounts  I  have 
thought  it  might  add  to  the  interest  of  this  paper  if  I  put  by 
way  of  Appendix  a  complete  transcript  of  minutes  and  accounts 
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for  the  year  1632.  We  are  constantly  told  novv-a-days  that 
history  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  kings,  generals  and 
battles,  but  that  we  must  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  and  endeavour  to  identify  ourselves  with  them  and 
their  doings.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  give  us  a  much 
clearer  or  more  interesting  sketch  of  the  every  day  life  of  a 
small  town  parish  than  these  accounts.  Of  course  the  minutes 
are  minutes  of  the  annual  parish  vestry  held  at  or  near  Easter 
in  each  year,  and  the  accounts  are  those  presented  by  the  out- 
going Churchwardens  to  their  successors  and  the  fathers  of  the 
parish  in  Vestry  assembled.  These  minutes  and  accounts  would 
furnish  ample  material  for  another  paper.  I  should  like  infor- 
mation on  two  points.  I  find  the  Churchwardens'  account 
each  year  debited  with  a  varying  sum  for  Reparation  Groats 
mistakenly  entered  in  this  particular  account  as  Repation 
Groats.  These  Reparation  Groats  are  mentioned  with  Com- 
munion Pence,  and  in  some  years  the  amounts  under  these  two 
heads  are  lumped  together.  Are  Reparation  Groats  fines  for 
Don-attendance  at  Holy  Communion  ?  Again,  what  are  Ely 
Farthings  ?  Year  after  year  the  strange  entry  appears  on  the 
credit  side  Ely  Farthings^  4d  ob.  They  seem  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  Archdeacon's  Visitations,  as  after  being  for 
many  years  independently  charged  we  find. 

1636.        It  for  a  presentmentte  and  a  book\ 

of  Artickles  and  for  a  visitation  and  I  00  .  03  .  03  ob 
Ely  ffarthinges  J 

1  The  Rev.  J.  V.  Durell  sends  me  the  following  extract  from  the  list  of 
Parochial  Charities  in  Fulbourn  Church : 

"  The  Reverend  Geoffery  Bishop,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  in  the  year  1474  gave 
two  tenements  and  sixty-five  acres  of  land  to  the  poor  of  All  Saints'  Parish  (i.e. 
All  SS.  Fulbourn)  to  pay  the  Ely  Farthings  for  the  whole  town  and  to  defray 
all  manner  of  taxes  and  impositions  whatsoever,  both  real  and  personal,  and 
the  rates  both  for  Church  and  poor  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  All  Saints'  Parish 
that  do  not  occupy  above  the  yearly  value  of  three  pounds.  The  residue  shall 
be  distributed  in  bread  on  Easter  Day  and  Christmas  Day  among  the  poorest 
inhabitants  of  that  Parish  by  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens  and  Feoffees." 

The  latest  entry  that  I  have  traced  in  our  Churchwardens'  Accounts  is 

s.  d. 

1672.    Paid  M''  Pike  for  Quart"  Bills  and  Ely  farthings        ...       5  7 
See  also  note,  p.  134,  Clay's  History  of  Waterbcach.    Camb.  Ant.  Soe. 
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1G39.        Itm  paid  at  y'^  Archdeacons  visita-] 

tion  for  a  booke  of  Articles  and  fori  xixc? 
Ely  farthings  J 

The  payments  for  bread  for  the  Holy  Communion  give  us 
interesting  information  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
celebrated,  while  the  various  forms  in  which  relief  was  ad- 
ministered testify  to  good  care  taken  of  the  poor.  The  com- 
plete set  of  entries  as  to  the  taking  down,  removing,  recasting 
and  rehanging  of  the  bell  is  also  of  great  interest — but  it  is 
already  in  possession  of  the  Society,  being  quoted  at  full  length 
in  Dr  Raven's  Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,  p.  74.  I  do  not 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts.  I 
simply  give  them  as  they  stand. — By  way  of  contrast  I  append 
on  the  last  page  a  copy  of  Churchwardens'  Accounts  for  the 
year  now  past,  1895. 


Copy  from  Minute  Book,  A.D.  1632. 
April  2.  1632 

Robert  Brownej  ehurchwardens 
Thomas  Trot  j 

Stephen  Hall  minister 

James  Lawson 

Alfred  Halfhead 

James  +  Andrewes  his  mark 

Tho  Woods 

John  Seelle. 

A  noat  of  the  Churche  goods  taken  the  xij*^  of  Aprill  1632  and  \^ch 
were  left  by  the  last  Churchwardens  Edward  Woodrofe  and  Robert  Sharpe 
to  the  succeedinge  Robt  Browne  and  Thomas  Trott. 


Evidences. 


A  Regyster  booke  of  Marryges  Christenings  &c. 
A  pap  booke  in  blacke  Leather  for  church  Acompts. 
Another  litle  booke  for  thother  seeers  (?  the  overseers)  acompts. 
A  lycence  from  the  Ordinary  to  derect  (sic)  Buildings  in  the  Churche. 
A  lease  from  Jhesus  Colledge  of  the  howses  in  the  Church  yard. 
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A  Cownter  pt  of  an  Indenter  of  the  Tent  in  Church-ya  to  Eobert 
Browne. 

Annuity  by  Indenter  owt  of  the  howses  in  Jhesus  Lane  granted  by 
M'^  Hedly :  and  confirmed  by  M'^  willni  Archer. 

Church  goods. 
A  bible  in  foleo  2  spalters,  i  in  foleo,  thother  in  4". 
A  paraphrase  of  Erasmus. 

On  Cushen  for  the  Pulpett :  2  Carpets  for  the  Comunion  Table. 

A  Challis  of  silver  pcell  guilt  waying  16  oz  with  A  cover :  2  flagens  of 
pewter  a  breadplate  of  silver  given  by  Mr  Allyt. 

Twoe  Table  Cloaths,  2  To  wells,  A  surpluse  A  baskett  A  cheste  A 
Church  Ladder  of  33  Rownds  A  smaler  Lader  of  20  Rownds. 

An  Ancheant  pap  booke  dated  1538 :  of  Christenings  maryges  and 
bury  alls  and  other  things  and  orders  therein. 

On  Joyne  Stoole  for  the  buryinge  of  Children  2  bears  i  g(r)eat  the 
other  Lesar. 

Tho  Woods    James  Andrewes. 

The  Acompts  of  Robert  Browne  and  Thomas  Trott  Churchwardens  for  the 
pish  of  All  Saynts  in  Cambridge  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1632. 

Recepts  for  the  Church 
1632. 


Receved  of  the  fformer  Churchwardens  Edward  Woodrufif 

&  Robert  Sharpe  the  some  of  . . . 

0 

xi^ 

4d 

Itm  for  the  howse  at  the  churche  end   

0 

vis 

8d 

It  for  the  first  Rate  for  the  bell   

x» 

xij« 

0 

It  for  the  second  Raete   

iijli 

xvijs 

3d 

of  M^'s  Hamond  for  her  gate   

0 

0 

of  M'^  Weedon  for  his  doore  

00 

2d 

of  good!  Longe  her  doore   

0 

00 

6^ 

Repation  groats   

xix^ 

lid 

for  Comunion  pence^   

vjs 

0 

Som  received  is 

18ii 

17s 

lOd 

N.B.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  casting,  the  sum 
should  be  £18.  145.  lOd. 


^  This  appears  to  be  the  total  of  the  year's  alms  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
In  the  accounts  of  other  years  the  separate  offerings  are  given.  Here  are  the 
entries  under  this  heading  for  the  year  1631. 

At  the  Communion  on  Whitsonday  receved  by  the  basone  xi  Oob 

It.  receved  at  the  communion  on  Sunday  after  All  Saints'  vis  iiijd 
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l)i,sbursnicnt,s  for  the  Church  Anno  Domini 
JG32. 

Prime:  paydc  at  the  Dolphine  for  M^'  Ilaullcsi  diner  and]  usQe 
some  other  of  the  parishe  at  the  preambilatione  J 

pd  to  the  owld  overseers  for  Miiggs  Indentures    01  00 

It  pd  for  ower  Oathstaking    00  04 

for  broomes  to  the  clearcke    00  06 

Warant  for  A  Eate  to  the  poore    00  06 

It  to  Joane  Lewen  beeing  sicke    00  06 

It  given  to  a  Scotchman  for  losse  by  ffyare   01  00 

for  A  warrant  for  Berry  harboring  the  Newe  marryedl 
Cupple  had  before  Dor  Warde  j 

It  paid  for  a  presentment  for  the  broken  bell    01  05 

for  broomes  to  the  Clearcke   00  06 

for  Rushes  &  herbes  at  whitsontyd   01  00 

It  given  to  A  poore  minister   00  06 

It  for  broomes  to  the  clearcke    00  06 

It  for  A  mattoke  mendinge    04 

It  for  howldfast  &  nayles    01    1.  ob 

pd  for  a  qrter  bill  at  the  visitation    6 

It  for  A  booke  of  Articles  and  taking  our  oathes    12 

It  for  broomes  to  the  clearcke   ■ .  00  6 

It  given  to  a  poore  man  that  had  losse  by  fFyer    01 

It  for  A  qrter  bill    6 

It  for  Ely  ffarthings    4.  ob 

It  for  mendinge      Burton's  seate      6 

given  to  An  Irishman  had  losse  by  ffi:                             ...  1 

It  given  to  good  Nickholeson  for  discharging  the  clearcks]  ^ 
place  j 

It  for  broomes  to  the  clearke    06 

It  for  A  baskett  for  the  Church    06 

It.  rec*^  at  the  Commion  on  Christamas  day  by  the  basone  xviis  ixob 

It.  on  Palme  Sunday  geathered   ijs  ixd 

Mandy  Thursday  &  Easter  day  rec  by  the  basone     .       .  xvjs  xd 

And  in  the  year  1633  the  receipts  were  as  follows : 

K*^"^  at  the  Comunion  one  low  Sunday  by  the  basone        .  0    6  Sob 

E*"!  at  Whitsontide  by     bason   0  15  5ob 

E'^'*  the  Sunday  after  All  Saints  by  the  bason    .       .       .  0  13  lob 

E<=*i  at  Christide  by  the  basone   0  19  4q'* 

E<"'  one  Palme  Sunday   0    5  11 

E*='i  one  Manday  thursday   0    7  4 

Ec'i  one  Easter  Day   ........  0  16  Tq*" 

1  Stephen  Hall,  S.T.P.,  Canon  of  Ely,  Vioar  of  All  Saints,  1629.  See  note, 
p.  262. 
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pd  cit  the  Arctidecicons  visitntion 

10 

IKJL    XX  Lll  UOl    k/lix                          •••               •..               •..               »•»               ..•  •«« 

06 

T4*  "fm*  T*»55  VI  n  or  f,np  Q'I'.T'PPi', 

X  U  lUl     IJCV  VI 11  til    UllvL'    OUl  v^V^  U                           ...                                          ..a  ... 

03  10 

Tf  ff\i>  y~imr»nip<a  ^.n  ■fViP  Cllparlrp 

XU  JlWl     KJl  Lf^JlllCyO    UVJ    l;ll\:7    V_yHJC4jl  IV \J                          a*a                •••  ... 

00  06 

ibylVtJU  uU  XI.  OivUlluolllclil             •••                            ...  ... 

no  OS 

T4'  tVw  O   ^T*^P1*   1^1 11 

Xu  lUl  tl  tj^l  l/Ci    UlU                ...            ...             ...            ...            ...  ... 

Tf  fnv  wifli       TJnsi'mni'v  foiv  f.lip  flhiiiT-liP 

XU   Iwl      VV  lU-ll    OO    XtVyOlXlCLl  Y     1\JL      UllO    V-'llV.ll  ^--IIV^                   a«a  ... 

02  00 

T+  mA7Pn        Ti'i<iiViTYiPii  \vVins;p  ■ftiifliPi"  wn<^  f.nlrpii  Lv  TTnT'lrp 

XU  eilVdl   vKJ   J-llollllldl    >V  llv^OC'  llfliullv>l     VVclo    ucvlVdX    ^7     y       -*-  1^11  IVC 

01 

It  for  Diendiiig  of  sejites 

02  10 

for  broomes  to  y°  Clearcke 

06 

■fpv  m  purlin  or  f.lip  C!VinT'fVi  Hni'P  Inlv 

06 

for  A  qrter  bill  ... 

06 

It  for  Raysiug  the  stepes  &  paviug  the  Churche  doare 

1  10 

given  to  an  Irish  woman  her  husband  being  layde  in  bond- 1 

1  06 

aage  uy  me  i  urKe  ) 

It.  broomes  to  the  Clearcke 

Uo 

Som  is 

2li    78  9d 

It  for  bread  Lowsunday  to  the  comnnion 

for  bread  on  \v*sonday  ... 

00  06 

Tf  l~>T*pn  rl  a  f.  Vi  n1 1  fl  m  /I  Si 

X  U    KJL                <M\J   llUXXdiLllCl'O            ...                  ...                  ...                  ...                  ...  ... 

a 
\j 

fnv  V>rpiirl  flt.  C!Vir'isif.idp 

Iv/l    ILIlv^CiVA   C^u   Vylll  XOtflvlfl^       ...                ...                ...                 ...  ... 

fi 

Tf  friv  Virpifl  T*nlmps;nndA.v 

X u  i\Ji   L/iwctvx  X  c<<ixxi^oLiiivicv y            ...           ...           ...           ...  ... 

a 
\j 

few  bvpfirl  l\r>nifl;iv  T'lmT'Mnfl.v 

XV^l     KJl  \jCV\X    ±H.CvLl\XtAfy      X  XXLLX  OVACV  Y         ...                  ...                  ...                  ...  ... 

3 

It  for  bred  Easter        ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

Q 

Tf.  fnv  lirnnm PS 

X  U   LyJL     Kfl  WVJXXX^O         ...                  ...                  ...                  ...                  ...                  ...  ... 

a 

VI 

Tf.  o'ivpn  f.n  an  Trisli  wpiipIip  vvlin^jp  fVifViPi*  w;i«s  silnvnp 

XU    tlX  V  dX    \J\J    CliXX    XX  loll     VV  \;yll\.^llt/    VV  llV_/0\^    ICVUll^l     >*  tliO    OICV  V  llv>  ... 

8 

given  to  an  Irishe  gentlewooman  whose  husband  was  slayne ) 

1 

&  lost  all  they  had  j 

Tf  ofi'irpn  fr>  A  imnvp  Spnf.pTi  SpaT*  in  Viic!  rlicjfi'P^ 

XU   iiXVCXX    \J\J   Xi.    IJVJV.'X  O   kJV^lJUV'XX   KJ\jtAiK/   XXI   XXXo   ili'juXCo                ••.  ... 

Tn  fTip  pIpivVp  few  Vimnmpti 

XU   tlit?  UXOctixVC  XyJL    UHJ^JXXlCo          ...              ...              ...  ... 

Q 

Tf  crivpn  fr»  A  mnn  f.linf  ImH  crrpjif.  InsiQ  Lv  fvpv 

XU  ^X  V  Cll    vyj  Xi.   XXXCtjXX    LfXXctt»   XXCVVX   ^XCCt»L»   Xl^OO    ^Jf       J  ••• 

I 

for  A  presentment  by  Doc:  Porter  for  A  broken  balricke  ... 

1  5 

Tt  for  broom  p.s  to  thp  Cllparke 

X  U   ±\JX     KJX  VVyXXX^O    V\J    UXXV>    \yX\^C\/L                                     ...                  ...                  ...  ... 

6 

Tf  Tor  A  iipwp  nalnt'ipl^p 

2  6 

T'n  fVip  plpflrlrp  fnv  f  nlrino'  vG  ^nmPQ  of  flip  PomnnpAnf.s! 

±\J   ttJC  OXCdl  iVC  LUL    bclJvlil^    V      Xl  ctlilCo  KJl    VLLKj  0*JXX1  LlXlV^CtlX  UO  ••• 

for  y®  parchment  bill  writing  &  putting  into  the     ...  ... 

1  8 

■for  sfrowincT  pnrViPS  af.  T^'ifl..sif .pr 

XWX    OUIVJVVXXX^    ^C^X  '^t'O   ChU    X-iOjO  ut^x       ...                  ...                  •••                  •••  ... 

6 

Tf  for  nroomPQ 

X  u  lyjL    Ux  UUXLICO      ...              ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  ■•• 

Q 

for  A  longe  staple  to  the  Chiu'che  gate        ...       ...  ... 

6 

for  writing  &  delivy  of  Christnings  Marryges  &  buryalls  in) 

2  7 

parchm*  / 

It  given  to  Adcoke  A  lame  man  going  to  the  bathe 

0  6 

It  for  our  last  qrters  bill   

0  6 
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It  for  writing  tho  Acompts    2 

fFor  Comuiiion  wjne  for  tho  whole  yearc    2^*  1«  6'^ 

To  the  Clearck  for  keeping  y«  Regester  hooke    0    2  0 

ffor  making  cleane  the  Church  Leades    02  0 

fFor  making  cleane  the  streete  at  the  Churche  wale  ...  0  10  0 

for  making  Cleane  y"  Church  yarde   013  4 

It  for  washing  the  Church  Linan    0  02  4 

It  for  washing  the  surplis  divers  tymes  in  y''  yeare  ...  0    1  0 

Som  is  4  16  4 


li 

s 

d 

ffor  our  charges  in  going  for  y®  bell  founder  ... 

0 

6 

TJ_i?           AT*              .LJ-lllli?              1               1             lJ-1  0\ 

It  for  A  dnier  to  the  bell  founder  when  he  tooke  mesure  of) 

0 

3 

4 

y^  belles  ( 

for  takmg  down  the  bell  by  Mr  Mane   

0 

3 

for  Carryedge  to  the  bridge  &  waying 

0 

2 

6 

for  the  carryedg  of  it  by  water 

0 

6 

It  tor  bringing  it  irom  bake  from  fetamiora  to  the  bridge  . . . 

0 

6 

for  the  waying  it  &  bringing  from  the  water  home 

0 

3 

It  for  A  Newe  Balricke   

0 

2 

6 

for  beere  at  the  hanging  of  it  . . .   

0 

6 

It  for  A  Suppr  to  the  bell  founder  y*  workemen  &  som) 

0 

6 

6 

pishinors  being  then  there  present  ) 

It  for  Making  A  band  for  warant  of  the  said  bell  

0 

0 

6 

It  for  the  first  &  treble  bells  4  Cottrills  4  Keays  &  20  brads 

0 

1 

6 

for  mending  y^  gudgin  of  y^  second  bell   

0 

8 

It  for  9  spiles   

0 

1 

0 

It  for  2  Keayes  

0 

4 

It  for  30  greate  brads    

0 

8 

for  mending  the  bell  claper   

0 

1 

6 

It  for  mending  A  bowlt   

0 

4 

for  making  six  spiles   

0 

6 

It  for  hanging  the  newe  bell  &  mending  the  Eest  of  them  ... 

0 

10 

8 

It  Paide  to  thomas  Noris  the  bell  founder  

6 

14 

4 

It  for  twoe  sutes  of  Cloathes  to  Arthur  Godfreis  boye  asl 

1 

2 

4 

by  the  Drapps  bill  Apeareth  j 

It  for  the  ij  sewts  makinge   

0 

5 

It  for  one  payre  of  stockings    

0 

1 

3 

It  for  two  payre  of  shooes   

0 

2 

0 

Som  is    11"  P  lid 
Received  18  17  10 


disbursed  18  06  00 

Rest  due  to  the  parish    ...    00  11  10 
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Recepts  for  the  Poore  Anno  Domini  1632 

from  Trinitie  Colledge   0  0 

It  from  the  Clearcks  how.se    xiij  iiij^^ 

for  the  Anility  from  M''  Hedly  for  the  whole  yeare   ij^^   vj  8 

Som  is  iij^^  0 


Given  to  Widdowe  Claxton    xij*^ 

to  goo3  Miigg    vj'^ 

It  to  the  lame  childrene          ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  xviij** 

It  to  Besse  Sewell        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  vj*^ 

to  Owld  Beudall    xij*^ 

To  Owld  Barlyman    xij<i 

It  to  goo^  Bancks    vj'^ 

to  good  Denis    vj*! 

To  Hubard    vj<i 

To  Watkine    vj^ 

It  to  Berry    vj^^ 

To  Mary  Drapp    vj*^ 

To  good  Godfreis  Childin    xij^ 

To  Beestone    vj'* 

Trinitie 

To  Arthur  Godfreis  wench    xvj'^ 

To  Owld  Bendall    xviijd 

To  Besse  Sewell    xij^ 

To  the  Children  at  Blithorns   ij« 

To  Owld  Barlyman    xij<^ 

Wid  Claxstone   viij*^ 

Tittertone    vj^ 

To  Hubard    vj^ 

yong  Barlyman   iiij*^ 

good  Berry    vj^ 

It  to  good  Banckes    vj'^ 

It  to  AVatkine    vj^i 

WiS  Conwaye    xij*! 

It  to  Father  Bendall  ij  shirts   vj^ 

To  the  lame  Child  on  smoke  \ 

To  Besse  Sewell  on  Smoke                                           [  vj^ 


To  the  litle  wench  Eme  Taylor  twoe  (three)  smokes  in  all) 

Som  is  paid     1"    13^  4<i 


C.  A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX. 
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Delivered  to  the  Ovcrseer-s  for  the  Poorc  owt  of  the  Anuityc  1  116 
Kest  due  from  us    00   05  2 

Alfred  Halfhead 
Kuben  fitches 
Tho  Wood 
Robt  Sharpe 
John  Potter 
William  Sawyer 


ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH  OFFERTORY  ACCOUNTS, 
From  April  11th,  1895,  to  April  2nd,  1896. 
RECEIPTS. 

£   s.  d.     £   s.  d. 

I.  — Special  Collections  : 

Mission  to  Jews    29  7 

Ely  Diocesan  Fund    3  76 

Melanesian  Mission    3  03 

Addenbrooke's  Hospital    6  911 

A.  C.  S.  Home  Mission    5  14  11 

Univ.  Mission  to  Central  Africa    2    2  3 

Old  Schools    3  16  1 

Mission  to  Seamen    229 

S.  P.  G.    4  12  10 

Sunday  School   418 

  37  17  9 

Children's  Service  for  S.  P.  G.     ...       ...  13  3 

Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home         ...      5  14 

Ditto  (per  a  friend)    100 

 6    1  4 

II.  — General  Collections    143   3  0 

III.  — Week-Day  Celebrations   17  10  3 

Children's  Services    4  10  2 

Choir  Fines   012 


IV. — Special  Donations  : 

Sidney  College    110  0 

Jesus  College   '  2  00 

Trinity  College    40  0 


22    1  7 


7  10  0 


217  16  11 
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Balance  in  hand,  11th  April,  1895   

Amount  transferred  from  Rate  Account,  as  agreed 
at  Vestry  Meeting,  6th  April,  1896   


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Special  Collections  : 

Appropriated  as  received 
Children's  Services.    S.  P.  G. 
Hunstanton  Convalescent  Home 


General  Collections  : 

Alms  for  Poor   

Clergy  Fund   

Payments  to  Choir   

School  Fees  for  Choir 

Washing  Surplices   

Altar  Fund  and  Decorations  . . . 

School  Fund   

Psalters,  Hymn  Books,  Offertory  Forms  and 
Confirmation  Notices 

Music  for  Choir   

Sundries   

Balance  in  hand  


0  10  8J 
24  16  7| 


25    7  4 


12 

100 
40 
7 
5 
9 
5 


^243    4  3 


£    s.  d.     £    s.  d. 


6  1  4 
0    4  8 


13  14 
0  10 
0  11 


37  17  9 
1    3  3 


6    6  0 


196 
1 


£243    4  3 


C.  L.  ACLAND,  Vicar. 

BARNET  W.  BEALES,  Jun., 
C.  W.  REDIN, 


Churchivardens. 
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MANOR  HOUSE  OF  OVERHALL. 


Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson,  Secretary,  made  the  following  Com- 
munication : 

On  the  Manor  House  of  Overhall  in  the 
Parish  of  Cavendish. 

In  September  1895  I  received  information  from  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Wilson,  Rector  of  Cavendish,  and  one  of  our  Local 
Secretaries,  that  this  house  was  about  to  be  pulled  down.  I 
immediately  visited  it  and,  while  the  work  of  destruction  was 
in  progress,  took  some  measurements  and  notes,  from  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  set  of  drawings  and  write  a  rough 
specification \  I  propose  to  place  copies  of  these,  together  with 
a  window  mullion  as  a  specimen  of  the  timber  work,  in  the 
Museum  of  Archaeology. 

The  Manor  of  Overhall  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  takes  his 
name  from  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated ^  As  the  house, 
which  till  lately  formed  several  cottages,  stood  in  the  grounds 
of  the  new  Rectory-house,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  good  repair  or  to  pull  it  down  ;  the  great  cost  which 
would  have  been  involved  by  the  former  course  made  it 
impossible. 

With  the  exception  of  some  additions,  apparently  of  the  17th 
century,  and  some  others  of  the  19th  century,  the  house  con- 
sisted of  a  timber  construction  of  the  end  of  the  15th  or 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  plan  it  formed  a  simple 
parallelogram,  containing,  on  the  ground  floor  a  Hall  23  ft. 
long,  with  a  Parlour,  lift.  Gins,  long,  at  the  east  end,  and  a 
kitchen,  7  ft.  6  ins.  long,  at  the  west  end.  Each  of  these  rooms 
was  16  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  9  ins.  high.  The  upper  storey  was 
8  ft.  high ;  its  walls  overhung  those  of  the  lower  storey,  the 

1  A  small  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  house  has  been  preserved. 

2  Baronagium  Genealogicum,  i.  35.  By  Sir  William  Seger  and  Joseph 
Edmondson. 
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rooms  being  18  ft.  wide  instead  of  16  ft.  There  was  a  large  brick 
chimQey-stack  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and  small  closets 
opening  out  of  the  parlour  and  the  room  over  it  had  been  built 
against  this,  probably  soon  after  the  building  of  the  house.  In 
both  the  chimney  and  the  closet  the  bricks  were  laid  in 
English  bond  with  good  mortar.  The  original  fireplaces  of  the 
Hall  and  kitchen  had  been  destroyed  at  some  previous  time.  I 
could  see  no  remains  of  the  original  stairs. 

The  walls  were  constructed  as  follows.  There  was  a  brick 
plinth  about  1  ft.  6  ins.  high,  on  which  rested  the  timber  framing 
of  the  walls.  This  consisted  of  studs  6  ins.  wide  by  1 J  ins.  thick 
and  6  ins.  apart,  strengthened  by  stronger  posts  at  intervals,  and 
by  wide,  thin  diagonal  struts.  The  pugging  was  about  4  ins. 
thick,  filling  the  spaces  between,  and  passing  behind,  the  studs. 
Willow  sticks  were  secured  to  the  framing  and  embedded  in 
the  pugging.  On  the  outside  both  the  pugging  and  the 
framing  were  hidden  by  hair-plaster,  but  the  timber  was 
probably  not  covered  originally. 

The  floor  of  the  upper  storey  was  formed  with  chamfered 
beams  and  joists,  the  widths  of  the  joists  corresponding  to  the 
widths  of  the  studs  in  the  framing  of  the  walls.  The  beams  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  upper  storey  were  moulded. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  house  was  the  large 
window  of  the  Hall.  This,  like  the  other  original  windows, 
was  very  richly  moulded,  and  was  the  one  thing  which  showed 
that  the  house,  though  small  and  slight,  was  something  above 
the  ordinary  farmhouse.  The  window  projected  slightly  under 
the  shelter  of  the  overhanging  upper  storey,  and  consisted  of 
fourteen  front  lights  and  two  side  lights  above  the  transom,  and 
as  many  below.  As  the  deeply  moulded  muUions  were  3J  ins. 
wide  and  only  7  ins.  apart,  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  effect  was 
produced.  The  total  width  of  the  window  was  13  ft. ;  the 
remaining  portions  of  this  wall  of  the  Hall  were  occupied  by  a 
smaller  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall  and  by  the  door- 
way at  the  lowxr  end.  The  Parlour  was  lighted  by  a  similar 
oriel  of  about  six  lights. 
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SIPHON  MAZER. 


The  Seoretary  exhibited  and  described  the  siphon  mazer 
from  Corpus  Christi  College  (kindly  lent  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows)  and  two  brass  Hindoo  siphon  cups  kindly  lent  by  the 
President,  and  by  Colonel  Caldwell. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  presiding  over  the 
Society's  meetings  during  the  past  two  years,  and  for  his 
services  to  the  Society  during  his  thirty  years  of  membership, 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBEAEY 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

MAY  27,  1896. 


A.    From  various  Donors  : 
From  the  Library  Committee  : 

Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Cambridge  Free  Public  Library. 
From  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Bothamley  : 

Chapters  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells.  By  C.  M. 
Church.    London  :  ElHot  Stock,  1894. 

From  the  Author  : 

The  Site  of  Camulodunum,  or  Colchester  versus  Chesterford.  By 

I.  C.  Gould.    London  :  Marlborough  and  Co.,  1895. 
Notes  upon  the  Romano-British  Settlement  at  Chigwell,  Essex.  By 

I.  C.  Gould.    Chingford  :  [Essex  Field  Club]  1895. 

From  Mrs  Babington  : 

History  of  the  Infirmary  and  Chapel  of  the  Hospital  and  College  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Cambridge.  By  C.  C.  Babington. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton,  1874. 

From  the  Author : 

Meldreth  Parish  Records.  By  W.  M.  Palmer.  Royston :  Warren,  1896. 
The  Puritan  in  Melbourne.    By  W.  M.  Palmer.    Royston :  Warren, 
1896. 

From  the  Editor  : 

Art  Journal,  March,  1896. 
From  the  Editor  : 

Catalogue  of  Hmitingdonshire  Books.  Collected  by  H.  E.  Norris. 
By  himself.    Cirencester  :  Bellows,  [Privately  printed]  1895. 
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LIST  OF  PRESENTS. 


From  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Aclaiid  : 

Ancient  Remains  at  Stanton  Drew.    By  C.  W.  Dymond,  1896. 

From  Mr  W.  M.  Fawcett : 

Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  iii,  Nos.  26 — 28. 
Ely  Diocesan  Remembrancer,  Nos.  120 — 127. 

From  Mrs  Babington,  Messrs  J.  E.  Foster,  N.  A.  List,  E.  Piettc,  F.  W. 
Putnam,  F.  J.  Sebley,  H.  de  Villefosse,  and  anonymous  donors  : 
Various  Pamphlets  and  Reprints. 

From  the  Editor  : 

The  Antiquary.    Vol.  31,  Nos.  186—193;  Vol.  32,  Nos.  194—198. 
From  the  Editor : 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  Vol.  i,  Nos.  3,  4  ;  Vol.  ii, 
No.  1. 

[Bi/  Subscription: 

The  East  Anglian,  Nos.  124—135.] 

B.    From  Societies,  etc.  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  publications  : 

1.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  {Assistant  Secretary/,  W.  H. 

St  J.  Hope,  M.A.,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W.) : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  xv,  Nos.  3,  4. 

2.  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (Curator,  J.  Anderson, 

Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  National  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
Edinburgh) : 

Proceedings,  Vols,  iv,  v. 

3.  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  {Hon.  Secretary/,  R.  Cochrane, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  7,  St  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin) : 
Journal,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  v,  Nos.  2—4. 

4.  The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  {Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Trevor 

Owen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Llangedwyn,  Oswestry) : 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis  (Fifth  Series),  Nos.  47—50. 
Illustrated  Programme  49th  Annual  Meeting. 

5.  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

{Secretary,  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.): 
Journal,  Nos.  203—209. 

.    The  British  Archaeological  Association  {Hon.  Secretary,  W.  de  G. 
Birch,  Esq.,  32,  Sackville  Street,  W.): 

Journal,  New  Series,  Vol.  i,  Part  2  ;  A^ol.  ii,  Part  1. 
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7.  The  Folk-lore  Society  {Secretary^  J.  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  Oflfa  House, 

Upper  Tooting,  S.W.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

8.  The  Society  of  Architects  {Secretary^  A.  Montefiore,  Esq.,  St  James's 

Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.) : 
Journal,  New  Series,  Vol.  ii.  Parts  6 — 9 ;  Vol.  iii.  Parts  2 — 7. 

9.  The  Guildhall  Library,  London  {Librarian,  Charles  Welch,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  Guildhall,  Gresham  Street,  E.G.) : 
London  and  the  Kingdom,  Vol.  iii. 

10.  The  Architectural,  Archaeological,  and  Historic  Society  of  Chester 

{Honorary  Secretary,  T.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  14,  Newgate  Street, 
Chester) : 

Journal,  Vol.  v.  No.  4. 

11.  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  {Honorary  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  94,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton) : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  iii.  Part  2. 

12.  The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Association 

{Hon.  Secretary,  Arthur  Cox,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  Derby) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

13.  The  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Andrews, 

Esq.,  1,  Dock  Street,  Hull)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

14.  The  Essex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  G.  F.  Beaumont, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Lawn,  Coggeshall,  Kelvedon) : 
Transactions,  Vol.  v.  Part  3. 

15.  The  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  {Curator,  J.  Jerman,  Esq., 

5,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

16.  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  {Secretary,  W.  E.  Black,  Esq.,  88, 

West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

17.  Hampshire  Field  Club  {Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Dale,  Esq.,  5,  Sussex 

Place,  Southampton)  : 
Papers  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  iii,  Part  1. 

18.  La  Societe  Jersiaise  {Secretary,  M.  Eugene  Duprey,  Queen  Street, 

St  Helier,  Jersey) : 

Bulletin  Annuel,  1895. 
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19.  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  {lion.  Hecretari/,  (J.  Payne,  E«q.| 

F.S.A.,  The  Precinct,  llocheater) :  ji 
Transactions,  Vol.  xxi. 

20.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  {Secretary,  G.  C.  Yatjii.s, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Swinton,  Manchester)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  xiii. 

21.  The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  {Hon.  Curator.^ 

Rev.  J.  Mansell,  12,  Kremlin  Drive,  Liverpool)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

22.  The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  {Hon. 

Secretary,  Major  W.  F.  Freer,  Stoneygate,  Leicester) : 
Vol.  VII,  Nos.  3—5 ;  Vol.  viii,  No.  1. 

23l    The  Architectural  Society  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham 
and  the  Associated  Societies  {General  Secretary,  Rev.  Canon  G.  T.  i 
Harvey,  F.S.A.,  Vicar's  Court,  Lincoln) : 
Reports  and  Papers,  Vol.  xxii,  Parts  1,  2. 

24.  The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

25.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  {Secretary, 

R.  Blair,  Esq.,  The  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
Archaeologia  Aeliana,  Vol.  xvii,  No.  2 ;  Vol.  xviii,  No.  1  (Parts 
46,  47). 

Proceedings,  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  5 — 25. 
Parish  Registers  of  Esh,  pp.  1 — 72. 

26.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretaries, 

Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Diss,  Norfolk ;  and  Rev.  W. 
Hudson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  42,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Norwich) : 
Norfolk  Archaeology,  Vol.  xii.  Part  3. 

27.  The  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society  {Hon.  Librarian, 

Rev.  L.  Ragg,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

28.  The  Powys-Land  Club  {Hon.  Secretary,  M.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

Gungrog,  Welshpool) : 

Montgomeryshire  Collections,  Vol.  xxviii.  Parts  2,  3. 

29.  The  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  St  Albans  {Hon. 

Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Lemsfield  Road,  St  Albans): 
Transactions,  1893—4. 
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30.  The  St  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary.,  E,  J.  Wells, 

Esq.,  4,  Mallinson  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  iii,  Part  5. 

31.  The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natm'al  History  Society 

{Hon.  Secretaries,  F.  T.  Elsworthy,  Esq.,  and  Lieut. -Col.  J.  R. 
Bramble,  F.S.A.,  The  Castle,  Taunton) : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  xli,  1895  (Third  Series,  Vol.  i). 

32.  The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  {Hon. 

Secretary.,  Rev.  F.  Haslewood,  F.S.A.,  St  Matthew's  Rectory, 
Ipswich)  : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  ix,  Part  1. 

33.  The  Siu-rey  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  Mill  Stephen- 

son, Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  W.C.) : 
Collections  of  the  Society,  Vol.  xii.  Part  2. 

34.  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Lihrarian,  C.  T.  Phillips, 

Esq.,  Lewes)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

35.  The  Thoresby  Society,  Leeds  {Hon.  Secretary,  G.  D.  Lumb,  Esq., 

65,  Albion  Street,  Leeds) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

36.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  J.  W.  Walker, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Elms,  Wakefield)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

37.  La  Societe  Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France  (Musee  du  Louvre, 

Paris) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

38.  La  Societe  FranQaise  d'Archeologie  (M.  Emile  Travers,  18,  Rue  des 

Chanoines,  Caen,  Calvados,  France) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

39.  La  Societe  Archeologique  de  Constantine  (Algeria)  {Secretaire,  M, 

Vars,  Maison  des  Domaines,  Rue  de  France,  Constantine,  Algerie) : 
Recueil  des  Notices  et  M^moires,  Vol.  29  (Third  Series,  Vol.  viii). 

40.  La  Societe  Polymathique  du  Morbihan  (M.  le  President,  Vannes, 

Morbihan,  France) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

41.  La  Societe  Archeologique  de  Touraine  {Tre'sorier,  M,  Martin,  Quai 

S.  Symphorien,  Tours,  Indre  et  Loire,  France)  : 
Bulletin,  Vol.  ix,  Trimestres  3,  4  ;  Vol.  x. 
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42.  Der  Verein  fur  Thuringische  Geschichte  und  Altertumskunde  ( For-' 

sitsender,  Jena) : 

Zeitschrift,  Vol.  viii,  Parts  3,  4 ;  Vol.  ix,  Parts  1,  2. 

43.  Die  Historische  Gesellschaft  fiir  die  Provinz  Posen  (Der  Vorstarid 

der  historischen  Gesellschaft,  Posen,  North  Germany) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

44.  The  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  {Secre- 

tary/, E.  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Via  Sallustiana,  lettera  E,  Rome) : 
Journal,  Vol.  ii.  No.  5. 

45.  The  Norwegian  Archaeological  Society  (Sekretwr,  N.  Nicolaysen, 

Kristiania) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

46.  Bibliotheque  de  I'Universit^  Royale  de  Norv^ge  k  Christiania  (Biblio- 

thecaire,  A.  C.  Drolsum)  : 
Dombog  for  1578  (1892—3) ;  1580  (1894) ;  1585  (1894). 

47.  Kongl.  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antiqvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm 

{Secretary/,  Hans  Hildebrand,  Stockholm) : 
Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  Vol.  xvi.  Parts  1 — 3. 

48.  La  Commission  Imperiale  Archeologique  de  la  Russie  {Secretaire^  M. 

TiESENHAUSEN,  k  I'Hermitage,  Petersbourg) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

49.  'H  iv  'Adrjvacs  'ApxaioXoyiKrj  'Eraipia  (Mr  Et.  A.  COUMANOUDIS,  ypa/x- 

ixarevs,  Athens)  : 

^E(f)r]fiep\s  * Apxtiio\oyiKr],  1895. 

50.  La  Societe  d'Archeologie  de  Bruxelles  {Secretariat  General,  Rue 

Ravenstein,  11,  Bruxelles): 
Annales,  Vol.  ix.  Parts  3,  4 ;  Vol.  x,  Parts  1,  2. 
Annuaire,  Vol.  vii. 

51.  American  Antiquarian  Society  {Librarian,  E.  M.  Barton,  Esq. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.)  : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  i — viii,  461 — 495  ;  Vol.  x,  pp.  1 — 421, 
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The  following  communication  belongs  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  for  the  year  1895-6.  See  above, 
p.  178  of  this  volume. 

Communication  by  Dr  Clark  on 

Bishop  Bateman. 

Bishop  Bateman  has  received  rather  hard  measure  not 
only  from  older  authorities,  but  even,  I  think,  from  our  his- 
torian of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  valuable  work.  To  me  the  Bishop  has  always  been  an 
interesting  character,  partly  from  his  being  the  actual  founder 
of  one,  the  virtual  founder  of  another  among  our  older  Colleges, 
partly  from  the  special  encouragement  given  by  him  to  the 
study  of  law,  but  still  more  from  his  unusually  close  connec- 
tion with  the  great  world  of  the  Continent  and  with  the  Papal 
Court,  which  was  then  the  centre  of  diplomacy,  at  a  peculiarly 
remarkable  period.  So  I  have  tried  to  put  together  what  facts 
could  be  gathered  about  him,  as  far  as  possible  from  original 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  21 
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sources.  These  are  very  scattered.  For  much  I  am  indebted  j 
to  the  Diocesan  Registers  of  Norwich,  from  which  Dr  Berisl}/  | 
has  kindly  made  me  considerable  extracts,  but  which  I  know  | 
mainly  through  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk. 

Some  of  the  personal  facts  come  from  an  independent  noi(;  . 
of  the  last-named  author  printed  among  the  "  Documents  "  of 
the  Cambridge  Commissioners  of  1852 ;  but  more  from  an 
account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Founder,  at  Trinity 
Hall.    The  original  was  a  parchment  MS.,  apparently  not  now 
in  existence,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Harvey,  who  *, 
built  the  College  Library  (Master  1560 — 84),  was  found  in 
Harvey's  study  by  Dr  Cowell,  copied  by  Robert  Hare  and  ! 
recopied  by  Dr  Warren  into  the  volume  called  Collectanea  I, 
From  Dr  Warren's  copy  the  document  was  printed  by  Peck 
in  his  Desiderata  Guriosa.    It  contains  a  brief  account  of 
Bateman's  life  and  death,  with  a  request  of  prayers  for  his 
soul,  written  in  all  probability  shortly  after  his  death,  by 
brother  Laurence,  a  Benedictine,  Prior  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  \ 
This  was  a  copy  from  the  Bede  roll  of  a  nunnery  at  Cares- 1 
wike,  the  nuns  of  which  exchanged  prayers  with  the  monks  i 
of  Norwich,  a  conventual  as  well  as  cathedral  church,  for  the  | 
souls  of  their  mutual  founders.    The  practice  is  indicated  in  i 
the  line  with  which  this  document  ends:  "Vestris  nostra  damns  i 
pro  nostris  vestra  rogamus." 

Among  our  other  fragmentary  authorities  are  the  "Mors 
et  sepultura  fundatoris"  and  the  "Pedigree  of  the  Batemans"  I 
copied  in  the  Collectanea  (Vol.  T.)  of  Trinity  Hall,  from  the  ! 
first  leaf  of  an  old  Statute  Book,  by  Dr  Warren.  The  original  i 
was  supposed  by  him  to  be  in  Dr  Hervy's  (sic)  handwriting.  I 
There  is  another  slightly  variant  copy  by  Dr  Simpson  (Master  [ 
1735 — 1764),  the  original  being  then  "much  worn  and  nigh  j 
lost."  Thomas  Walsingham's  History  furnishes  a  few  facts  in  i 
Bateman's  diplomatic  career.  The  main  work  is  to  be  dated 
roughly  between  1390  and  1420,  but  it  incorporates  earlier  [ 
material.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  dated  j 
notices  relating  to  Bateman  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  These  are,  i 
I  think,  all  quoted  in  the  late  Precentor  Venables'  Article 
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on  the  Bishop,  written  for  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  This  article  perhaps  errs  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  Mr  Mullinger's  account,  as  does  also  the  some- 
what florid  biography  of  Goiilburn  in  his  History  of  No7^ivich 
Cathedral. 

Finally,  we  owe  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmund,  at  Bury, 
a  contemporary  source  of  most  of  the  unfavourable  comment 
made  upon  Bateman  in  past  times.  The  Bury  monks  had 
had  a  touch  of  their  Bishop's  quality,  as  a  disciplinarian,  and 
took  revenge  in  genuine  monastic  fashion.  The  censures  of 
the  writer  to  whom  I  particularly  refer,  and  who  will  be  more 
fully  described  hereafter,  have  been  rather  uncritically  fol- 
lowed in  the  short  account  of  Bateman  given  under  the  head 
of  Trinity  Hall  by  Archbishop  Parker,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Historia  Academiae  Cantahrigiensis  appended  to  the 
Antiquitates  Britannicae  Ecclesiae.  Dr  Caius,  writing  his 
Historia  (1568)  about  the  same  time  as  Parker  (1572),  con- 
tributes no  original  or  accurate  information  about  Bateman 
therein.  There  is  an  (apparently)  erroneous  statement  about 
the  Bishop's  place  of  burial  in  Caius'  unpublished  "Annales,'' 
which  however  I  only  know  at  second-hand  (below,  p.  322). 
\  Other  authorities  rely,  I  think,  merely  on  those  above  men- 

itioned. 
Ancestry  and  arms. — The  Bishop  was  evidently,  by  birth, 
a  man  of  good  means  and  gentle  blood.    His  father,  William 
Bateman,  was  one  of  the  four  bailiffs  of  Norwich,  holding 
that  office  eleven  times  between  1301  and  1326,  and  sitting 
as  burgess  for  the  city  in  the  latter  year.    This  William 
Bateman  was  also,  I  learn  from  the  visitation  of  Suffolk  by 
'Hervey  (Clarencieux)  in  1561,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tivetshall 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  married  to  Margery  (family  not 
recorded).    I  mention  her  on  account  of  the  interesting  find 
'made  at  St  Bartholomew's  Church,  Heigham,  Norwich,  in  1878, 
of  a  fragmentary  brass  fillet,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  -f-  Hie 
jacent  ossa  Willi  et  Margerie  Bateman  patris  *  *  *  *  This 
'memorial,  evidently  belonging  to  the  parents  of  some  person 
^^  importance,  has  been  supposed  to  record  the  burial  of  the 
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Bishop's  father  and  mother.  It  lias  indeed  been  attributed 
from  the  style  of  lettering,  to  the  1.5th  century,  but  may  wcli 
have  been  added  to  an  existing  tomb  by  some  later  relative 
of  the  famous  Bishop.  Whether  a  family  recognition  ol 
what  some  etymologers  consider  to  be  the  most  probable 
derivation  of  the  surname  Bateman  may  be  inferred  from 
the  selection  of  this  church  and  the  baptismal  name  of  the 
Bishop's  elder  brother,  Bartholomew,  is  a  question  hardly  worth 
discussing. 

I  mention  the  family  particulars  which  follow,  mainly  in 
the  endeavour  to  account  for  variations  in  the  Bateman  arms 
known  to  us — arms  which  present,  in  their  simplicity,  like 
those  of  Gonville,  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  coat  de- 
vised, in  later  times,  by  or  for  Dr  Caius.  The  Bishop  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hall  Pedigree,  a  third  son.  His  eldest  brother, 
Sir  Bartholomew  Bateman  (being  knighted,  by  Edward  III.  inj 
France),  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Batemans  of  Mendham  andi 
Flixton  in  Suffolk,  The  second  was  a  "professed  religious'! 
in  a  monastery  of  the .  west  country  and  afterwards  Abbot 
there.  There  was  also,  according  to  Blomefield,  a  youngeij 
son  John,  living  at  Norwich  in  1324,  from  whom  the  Bate-| 
mans  of  Norwich  were  descended.  He  is  doubtless  the  John! 
Bateman  de  Honyngham  who  occurs  in  Bishop  Bateman'sl 
Register  as  presenting  to  the  living  of  Easton.  Sir  Bartholo-f 
mew  is  stated  by  Blomefield  to  have  been  heir  to  the  Bishopi 
as  well  as  to  their  father,  but  it  is  clear  from  a  presentation  byi 
his  widow  Petronilla,  in  the  same  Register,  on  7  June  1349,| 
that  he  was  dead  before  that  date.  I  owe  these  two  references! 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr  J essopp. 

We  are  also  told,  in  the  Pedigree,  that  the  eldest  brother,| 
the  Knight,  "  gave  " — i.e.  I  suppose,  reported  to  the  provincial 
King-at-arms — "a  coat  silver  (Dr  Simpson  says  Gules)  and| 
sables,  three  crescents  ermine  with  a  scochion  engrailed " — i 
that  the  father  gave  the  like,  but  that  the  second  son,  the| 
Abbot,  would  only  give  two  crescents,  the  third,  the  Bishop,! 
only  one.  The  statement  is  rather  an  odd  one,  both  as  toi 
blazon  and  cadency,  but  it  seems  at  any  rate  to  indicate 
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1)  that  some  arms  descended  to  the  Bishop  from  his  father 
ind  were  not  granted,  in  the  first  instance,  either  to  himself 
)r  his  elder  brother,  (2)  that  the  engrailed  bordure  was  part  of 
he  original  arms. 

Thus  much,  as  between  the  Bishop's  father,  elder  brother 
md  himself,  is  borne  out  by  Hervey's  visitation  above  quoted. 
Bateman  of  Flixton,  whose  descent  is  traced  from  William 
Bateman  the  Bailiff,  is  there  stated  to  bear  Sable,  three  cres- 
jents  ermine,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent.  These  are, 
jiccordingly,  the  arms  attributed  by  Burke  and  Pap  worth  to  the 
Batemans  of  Suffolk,  one  family,  however,  having  the  bordure 
|)r.  They  were  painted,  according  to  Suckling,  on  the  roof  of 
Bt  George's  Church,  South  Elmham  (where  a  manor  seems 
.0  have  been  acquired  by  the  Bateman  family  very  early  in 
;he  15th  century),  and  represented  on  the  gravestone  of  a 
;Barnabas  Bateman,  d.  1655.  They  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  I 
im  informed  by  the  Rector,  on  the  timbers  supporting  the 
•oof  of  St  George's  Church,  in  the  village  of  South  Elmham 
S^^  Cross,  a  possible  corruption  of  Sandcroft,  from  which  older 
'ityle  Archbishop  Sancroft's  name  is  derived. 

The  Norfolk  Batemans  bear,  according  to  Burke  and  Pap- 
»vorth,  a  single  crescent  and  the  bordure  ermine.  This  single 
crescent  probably  comes  from  the  Bishop,  to  whom  their  an- 
cestor John,  and  not  his  elder  brother  Bartholomew,  may,  I 
-vould  suggest,  have  been  the  real  successor.  When  or  why 
;hey  adopted  their  ermine  bordure  I  cannot  say,  but  it  serves 
:o  explain  a  point  in  the  later  College  arms. 

As  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  family  and  its  coat.  Burke, 
n  an  early  edition  (17th,  1855)  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
las  an  interesting  note,  the  reference  to  which  I  owe,  with 
several  other  particulars  about  the  family,  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr  Frederick  Bateman,  of  Norwich.  Burke  apparently  traces 
-he  descent  of  the  Batemans  from  a  Hoger  de  Baudemont, 
vho  held  lands,  as  we  learn  from  the  Testa  Nevill,  under 
lVo  Taillebois,  Baron  of  Hepal  in  Northumberland,  about 
-he  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  these  de  Baudemonts 
ire  supposed  to  have  come  into  England.    "  The  arms,"  he 
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proceeds,  "  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Bateman  and  William  Batomar 
(the  Bishop)  are  precisely  the  arms  of  Hepal,  th(i  feudal  lord  add 
of  Roger  de  Baudemont,  viz.  a  bordure  engrailed,  with  the  U 
addition  of  the  crescent  in  the  centre  and  alteration  of  the 
colours  for  cadency,  in  accordance  with  the  then  strict  and 
significant  rules  of  heraldry." 

The  tenant  actually  named  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  is 
Rogerus  de  Battemund,  holding  under  Nicholaus  de  Farendon 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  latter  being  tenants  in  chief  in 
right  of  the  wife.  The  arms  of  Tailboys  given  by  Burke  in 
his  General  Armoury  (1.  Argent,  a  sal  tire  gules,  on  a  chief  of 
the  second  three  silver  Escallops ;  2.  Gules  semee  of  cross 
crosslets  and  a  cinquefoil,  or),  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Batemans.  Those  of  Hepell  co.  Northumberland  are 
according  to  the  same  authority: — Ermine,  an  inescutcheon 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  gules  (Papworth  gives  Erm.  an 
escu.  gu.  within  a  bordure  engr.  of  the  last);  and  Ermine,  a 
bordure  engrailed  gules.  I  find  in  Papworth  something  much 
nearer  Bishop  Bateman's  arms:  Sable,  a  bordure  engrailec 
argent  (for  Holland) — arms  quoted  by  Gwillim,  though  with- 
out a  name — and,  just  below:  "Sable  a  bordure  engr.  argent 
and  a  crescent  (?for  diff.)  erm.  Bateman,  Norfolk.  William 
Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich  1344 — 55." 

The  significance  of  the  bordure  is  mentioned,  as  matter 
of  question,  by  the  late  Dr  Woodham  in  his  Application  of 
Heraldry,  &c.  (C.  A.  S.  4to  Publ.  No.  iv.).  Mr  Hope,  in  his 
recent  paper  on  the  arms  of  the  University  and  Colleges, 
suggested  that  this  might  be  a  difference  introduced  into  his 
paternal  arms,  by  Bateman,  for  the  Bishopric,  a  thing  not  in 
itself  at  all  improbable.  Burke^s  account — valeat  quantum  valet — 
as  well  as  the  Pedigree,  treats  the  bordure  as  an  ordinary 
— part  of  the  original  coat — and  the  arms  of  the  Suffolk 
Batemans,  derived  from  the  Bishop's  father,  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  stories — in  the  Pedigree 
or  in  Burke — can  be  taken  for  gospel,  but  they  may  illustrate 
two  interesting  points  of  old  heraldry.    One  is  the  case  of  a 
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feudal  tenant  adopting  his  lord's  shield,  differenced  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  charge;  which  may  be  a  well-known  thing, 
but  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  very  few  instances  of  it. 
Burke  seems  to  consider  the  original  Bateman,  or  de  Baude- 
mont,  as  doing  this  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  crescent  in 
the  arms  of  Hepal :  when  he  speaks  of  the  alteration  of  the 
colours  for  cadency  he  may  mean  cadency  properly  so  called, 
as  between  the  brothers  Bateman,  but  his  words  are  not  very 
clear.    The  other  point  is  the  ancient  indication  of  cadency  by 
•  cJuuige  in  the  charge,  or  number  of  the  charge,  which  Gwillim 
i  tells  us  may  be  observed  in  the  coat  armours  of  younger 
j  brothers  of  many  ancient  families,  but  of  which,  again,  I  have 
\  not  found  many  instances. 

Dugdale  amusingly  expresses  his  preference  for  the  old 
[methods  of  showing  cadency,  as  against  the  new  fashion, 
I  which  was  not  used  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  "You, 
my  masters,"  he  says,  "that  be  younger  brothers,  never  hide 
your  differences  by  putting  forth  a  little  cressant  or  a  peeping 
mollet,  but  use  some  fair  large  device  &c,"   The  Bateman  charge 
I  is,  at  any  rate,  not  the  "little  cressant''  of  modern  cadency.  I 
take  it  to  be  a  tenant's  difference,  diminished  in  number  as  a 
mark  of  cadency  (ancient). 

Bishop  Bateman's  own  arms  were  undoubtedly:  Sable,  a 
crescent  ermine  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent.  We  know 
them  in  "  trick,"  and  partly  in  "  tincture,"  from  the  fine  silver 
seal  of  the  Hall,  which  may  well  belong  to  the  time  or  very 
'  near  the  time  of  foundation  in  1350.  It  is  worn  in  the 
centre,  but  still  capable  of  making  a  very  good  impression, 
j  The  legend  is  a  brief  history  in  itself  S:  collegii  scolariu 

aule  see  trinitatis  de  norwico  in  universitate  cantebr:"  The 
I  Holy  Trinity  is  represented  in  a  not  uncommon  fashion ;  the 
!  Father  seated  under  a  canopy  and  supporting  the  cross  of  the 
Son;  between  the  heads  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  On  either  side  are  20  heads,  possibly  of  angels,  but 
apparently  arranged  like  a  double  genealogical  tree.  Are  they 
conceivably  the  20  generations  from  Adam  to  Abraham  ?  Be- 
neath is  the  shield  of  Bishop  Bateman  with  the  engrailment 
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clear,  aud,  what  is  specially  interesting,  the  tails  of  the  ermine 
shown  in  relief  on  the  crescent. 

But  we  have  fuller  information  as  to  the  tinctures  from 
the  beautiful  enamelled  shield  on  the  Founder's  Cup.  This, 
at  any  rate  an  extremely  old  piece  of  work,  the  attribution 
of  which  to  Bateman's  time  there  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  to 
suspect,  shows  the  Sable  and  the  black  tails  in  Ermine,  by 
enamel,  the  Argent  by  burnished  silver.  In  1575,  Cooke 
Clarencieux,  I  am  sorry  to  say  at  the  instance  of  Dr  Harvey, 
altered  these  arms  by  the  substitution  of  a  plain  bordure 
ermine  and  the  addition  of  a  crest,  alterations  which  have 
little  to  be  said  for  them.  The  change  of  the  bordure  from 
engrailed  to  plain  is  remarked  upon  by  Dr  Woodham  as  un- 
intelligible ;  that  from  argent  to  ermine  may  have  arisen  from 
some  enquiry  into  the  arms  then  borne  by  the  Batemans  of 
Norwich,  though  oddly  enough  this  family  does  not  appear  in 
Cooke's  Visitation.  His  expressed  wish  "  not  to  prejudice  any 
other  corporation  "  is  inexplicable ;  and  the  addition  of  a  crest 
is,  as  Mr  Hope  says,  anomalous  and  absurd.  These  College 
arms  of  Cooke  appear  impaled  with  various  Master's  arms  on 
the  roof  of  the  Chapel  and,  carved  in  stone,  on  the  West  end 
of  the  Library  built  by  Dr  Harvey  at  whose  request  they  were 
granted.  Also,  though  without  the  crest,  on  milestones  along 
the  London  road  passing  through  Trumpington,  Hawkston, 
Newton,  Foulmire,  Barley  and  Barkway.  As  the  first  is  rather 
a  remarkable  stone,  I  may  quote  Dr  Warren's  Collectanea  so 
far  as  bearing  on  the  subject.  "April  25.  1728,  (being  the 
day  on  which  King  George  the  Second  visited  our  University), 
the  first  mile-stone,  being  above  8  foot  high,  was  set  up  in 
the  place  of  the  small  one  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
year  1725.  The  Sixteenth  Milestone  was  set  up  at  Barkway 
May  29,  1728  the  Anniversary  of  King  Charles  the  Second's 
Birth  and  Restauration.  The  first  of  these  cost  £5.  8.  0. 
The  other  at  Barkway  (seven  foot  high)  cost  £6.  0.  0. 
Both  were  paid  for  May  31.  1728  out  of  Dr  Mouse's  and 
Mr  Hare's  Causey-Money.  The  arms  of  the  former  are 
cut  on  the  first  stone,  impaled  with  Trinity  Hall  arms.  On 
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the  first  stone  these  words  in  Capitals  '  I  Mile  to  Great 
Saint  Maries  Church,  Cambridge.  A.D.  MDCCXXVIII.' 
On  the  16th  stone  these  words  'XVI  Miles  to  Cambridge. 
A.D.  MDCCXXVIII.' " 

Dr  Mouse,  the  results  of  whose  benefaction  pedestrians 
still  experience  on  the  footpaths  round  Cambridge,  had  an 
unusually  chequered  career,  even  for  the  days  of  Edward  and 
Mary.  Appointed  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1547,  in  place  of 
Gardiner,  he  is  represented  by  Fox  as  changing  his  religion 
with  exemplary  promptitude  on  Edward's  death.  He  was 
however  replaced,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  155f, 
by  his  predecessor;  but  restored  on  Gardiner's  death,  and 
finally  removed  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
to  Elizabeth  in  1559,  being  succeeded  by  Dr  Harvey.  By  his 
will,  dated  30  May,  1586,  he  gave  several  legacies  to  Trinity 
Hall  and  the  surplus  of  his  estate  to  charitable  uses,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  his  executor,  Robert  Hare  (of 
Caius  College).  Tlie  total  surplus  was  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  the  rent  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  highways  and  other  common  ways  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  especially  towards  Barkway.  I  can- 
not, however,  trace  any  connection  between  that  place  and 
Dr  Mouse.  His  arms  were,  according  to  the  above- quoted 
authority  (Dr  Warren's  Collectanea),  as  follows : 

Or,  on  a  fess  between  three  annulets  in  chief  and  as  many 
in  base,  two  and  one,  Sable,  a  cross  patee  of  the  field.  These 
may  still  be  made  out,  impaled  with  the  later  Hall  arms,  on 
the  first  milestone  on  the  Trumpington  road.  Mr  Hare's  arms 
were  :  Quarterly,  Gules  two  Barrs  Or,  a  chief  indented  of  the 
second.  The  second,  Gyrony  of  12,  Or  and  Azure.  The  third 
as  the  second ;  the  fourth  as  the  first.  They  too  are  still  in 
existence,  though  much  defaced,  impaled  in  like  manner  with 
the  Trinity  Hall  arms,  on  the  milestone  in  Barkway,  as  the 
Vicar  of  that  place  kindly  informs  me. 

The  intermediate  stones  bear  simply  the  later  Hall  arms 
and  a  hand  pointing  to  Cambridge,  for  which  direction  they 
are  on  the  driving  side.    They  appear  all  to  have  once  been 
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dated,  but  the  date  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases :  e.g.  it  is 
MDCCXXX  on  the  6th  and  MDCCXXIX  on  the  fourth  from 
Cambridge.  As  to  the  recent  blazoning  (!)  of  these  stones, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  hand  being  proper)  but  I  think 
the  crescent  would  have  looked  as  well  in  white  on  black  as  in 
the  present  red  ochre  on  whitewash  ^ 

Early  life  and  promotion. — What  we  know  of  Bateman's 
early  life  comes  from  Prior  Laurence.  After  surpassing,  as 
we  are  told,  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  liberal  sciences 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  education  (i.e.  I  suppose 
Grammar  and  Arts),  he  transferred  his  studies  to  Civil  Law, 
and  obtained  the  status  of  Doctor,  when  he  had  barely  reached 
his' thirtieth  year.  In  the  Doctor's  Chair  he  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  lectures  disputations  and  determinations  that 
he  was  honourably  summoned  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich. 
His  Collation  appears  from  one  of  the  Registers  to  have  been 
on  the  8th  December,  1328.  He  owed  his  promotion  to  Bishop 
Ayremine,  originally  a  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  but  who  had 
now  joined  the  Queen's  party,  who  also,  says  Blomefield,  re- 
commended him  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  i.e.  Avignon,  where  the 
much-abused  Jacques  d'Euze  (John  XXII.)  occupied  the  Holy 
See  from  1316  to  1334,  With  the  recognition  of  Cambridge 
as  a  University  by  this  Pope  in  1318  Bateman  could  evi- 
dently have  nothing  to  do.  After  his  appointment  to  the 
Archdeaconry,  Laurence  tells  us,  he  betook  himself  for  pur- 
poses of  study  to  the  Roman  Court,  with  which,  and  with  the 
Chief  Pontiff  himself,  he  obtained  such  favour  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Auditor  of  the  Holy  Palace.  This  ap- 
pears, from  the  Bull  hereafter  cited,  to  have  been  in  1329. 

Thomas  Walsingham,  or  the  older  chronicler  whom  Wal- 
singham  largely  embodied,  calls  Bateman  "Auditor  Papalis 
Palatii  satis  famosus."  This  expression,  when  I  read  it  in 
Parker,  looked  like  a  depreciator}^  remark,  if  not  a  sneer,  and 
was,  I  think,  taken  as  such  by  Parker  or  his  continuator.  I 

1  The  second  stone  from  Cambridge  has  recently  been  moved  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  As  this  made  the  hand  point  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  has 
been  chiselled  off.    Thus  is  local  history  preserved.    E.  C.  C. 
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do  not  feel  sure  that  it  meant,  in  the  original,  anything  more 
than  "  of  considerable  note."  Auditor,  I  perhaps  need  not  say, 
has  no  meaning  of  hanger  on  or  parasite.  It  means  one  of 
the  judges  of  what  came  to  be  called  the  Rota,  who  heard 
the  cases  committed  to  their  charge,  sentence  being  formally 
reserved  to  the  Pope.  The  cases  were  civil  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical; the  Popes  no  doubt  exercising  some  temporal  juris- 
diction at  Avignon,  even  before  they  purchased  the  town  in 
1348. 

John  XXII.  was  succeeded,  in  1334,  by  another  French- 
man, Benedict  XII.,  who  built  the  noble  fortress-palace  that 
stil]  towers  above  the  ancient  town.  This  was  the  Pope  by 
whom,  in  1340,  Bateman  was  promoted,  or  intended  to  be  pro- 
moted, to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln.  Bearing  upon  his  Lincoln 
appointments  there  are  two  very  interesting  MS8.  among  those 
belonging  to  Caius  College,  bound  up  (in  vol.  63)  with  theo- 
logical works  which  do  not  concern  us.  I  was  led  to  these 
MSS.  by  a  note  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr  Smith,  who  shows  how 
the  first  of  them  relates  to  a  William — in  fact  our  Bateman. 
This  (below,  Appendix  A.  1.)  is — not  a  bull  addressed,  as 
Mr  Smith  states,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln — but 
a  letter  from  certain  commissioners  of  Benedict  XII.  be- 
longing, I  think,  to  the  class  called  negotioruiii  gestores,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  and  reciting  two  bulls 
of  the  Pope  delivered  to  the  commissioners  by  "  William  of 
Norwich,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Chaplain  to  the  Pope  and  Auditor 
of  causes  in  the  Papal  Palace."  In  the  one  bull — addressed 
to  Bateman  himself  as  such  Dean  and  Chaplain — the  Pope, 
after  stating  Bateman's  ten  years'  service  as  Auditor,  and  his 
own  previous  reservation  of  the  appointment,  thereby  confers 
the  Deanery  on  Bateman.  This  is  dated  Avignon,  August  7, 
of  the  sixth  year  of  Benedict's  Pontificate  (1340).  The  other 
recited  bull,  of  equal  date,  and  addressed  to  the  commissioners 
themselves,  directs  them  to  induct  Bateman :  whom  they  ac- 
cordingly, by  their  letter,  direct  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  to 
admit.  They  (in  strictness  the  executor  or  acting  member  of 
the  commission)  invest  him  personally  with  the  Deanery  " ^yer 
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nostrum  lH7Tetum" — an  interesting  parallel  to  the  cap  of  the 
Doctorate — and  induct  him  into  possession,  so  far  as  that  can 
be  done  by  letter.  The  carrying  of  all  this  into  effect  is 
sanctioned  by  provisional  sentences  of  excommunication,  sus- 
pension and  interdict,  and  ensured  Ijy  a  supplementary  com- 
mission to  ecclesiastics  of  the  Diocese. 

The  other  MS.  (Appendix  A.  II.)  is  an  undated  copy  of  a 
bull  of  1335,  addressed  by  the  same  Pope  to  a  different  body 
of  Commissioners — the  Dean  of  St  Pol  de  Leon,  the  treasurer 
of  Laon,  and  the  scolasticus  of  Coutances — directing  the 
induction  of  Bateman,  who  is  represented  as  already  a  Canon 
of  Lincoln,  into  some  further  preferment  of  not  more  than  100 
marks,  with  a  cure,  or  35  without.  The  previous  Canonry 
may  possibly  have  been  the  prebend  of  Buckden,  which 
William  de  Ayremynne  (Bateman's  patron)  obtained  by  the 
Pope's  presentation  in  1314,  being  made  Bishop  of  Norwich 
in  the  following  year.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any  notice  of 
Bateman's  tenure  of  this  prebend,  Le  Neve  only  recording 
that,  after  Ayremynne's  occupation,  James  de  Berkeley  was, 
from  this  dignity,  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1327. 

The  scolasticus  here  mentioned  seems,  from  a  note  of 
Ducange  (quoted  in  Appendix  A),  to  have  been  originally  the 
Master  of  a  Cathedral  School,  developed,  on  occasion,  into  a 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  of  the  Bishop. 

It  was  clear  from  the  language  of  this  document,  apart 
from  the  date  which  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  the 
dignity  or  emolument  therein  contemplated  for  Bateman  was 
not  the  Deanery,  but  any  preferment  which  might  fall  vacant, 
up  to  a  certain  value.  The  sine  cura  suggests  one  of  those 
curious  prebends  Centum  solidorum  or  Decem  librarum,  at 
Lincoln,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  even  nominally 
connected  with  any  cure  of  souls.  This  idea  was  apparently 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Deanery,  which  the  bull  of  1340, 
as  above  cited,  conferred  upon  Bateman.  Browne  Willis, 
however,  speaks  doubtfully  as  to  Bateman's  ever  having  been 
actually  Dean,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  Prior  Laurence  only 
speaks  of  his  preferment  generally  as  a  dignitas.    He  adds  to 
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his  account  of  this  Lincoln  preferment,  whatever  it  was,  that 
Bateman  was  twice  sent  over  by  the  Pope,  as  Nuncio,  to  try 
to  make  up  peace  between  the  English  and  French  kings.  In 
1338  the  Hundred  Years'  War  had  begun. 

These  two  MSS.  are  in  different  styles  of  writing,  the 
second  being  of  rather  earlier  type  and  easier  to  read  :  it  is 
in  the  formal  "charter"  writing  which  retained  points  of  an 
older  style.  The  end  of  A.  I,  and  the  edge  of  A.  II.  are 
unfortunately  cut  away,  and  both  documents  have  suffered 
from  preparation  for  stitching  into  the  present  volume  in 
which  they  are  contained,  the  words  at  the  fold  being  of  course 
very  hard  to  read.  The  lacunae  left  in  A.  II.  constituted  a  hope- 
less difficulty  of  interpretation  until  filled  up  as  hereafter  stated. 

As  however  the  two  Caius'  MSS.  are  good  examples  of  a 
Papal  Provision  and  Keservation,  I  had  them  printed,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows,  as  an  Appendix  (A). 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Uni- 
versity Librarian  and  the  copyist  Mr  Rogers,  though  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  them  responsible  for  possible  mistakes  of 
my  own.  But  the  most  important  addition  to  our  reading  of 
these  documents  I  owe  to  Father  Ehrle,  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
who  has  kindly  seen  to  the  collation  of  my  proofs  with  copies 
of  the  same  documents  in  the  Papal  Begesta.  Hence  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make  many  corrections,  and  in  particular  to 
fill  up  the  lacunae,  indicated  by  [  ],  in  A.  II.,  as  well  as  to  date 
that  document.  Although  the  grammar  still  halts  in  one  or 
two  places,  the  bull  can  be  construed,  allowance  being  made  for 
legal  verbiage  and  Papal  grandiloquence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  documents,  and  their  probable 
'provenance,  i.e.  Bateman's  private  muniment  chest,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  fate  of  his  books,  a  subject  to  which  I  shall 
return  hereafter. 

We  must  certainly  conclude  that  Bateman  held  these,  his 
two  first  pieces  of  promotion,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  as  an 
absentee,  which  is  no  doubt  against  him.  Such  a  holding, 
however,  was  then  not  at  all  uncommon  among  men  of  ac- 
knowledged high  character.    Perhaps  the  principal  interest,  to 
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US,  in  his  Lincoln  appointments,  or  attempted  appointments, 
is  the  practical  ignoring  by  the  Pope  of  the  rights  of  Chapter 
or  Crown.  But  Benedict  was  by  no  means  so  much  addicted 
to  these  encroachments  as  his  successor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  a  Benedictine  from  Limoges,  who  was  elected  in  1342, 
and  took  the  name  of  Clement  VI.  This  Pope  at  once  began 
to  make  appointments,  by  Provision,  to  vacant  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  England.  The  king  cancelled  the  appointments 
and  sent  the  proctors  of  the  appointees  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Clement's  consequent  letter  and  the  king's  famous  reply  are 
given  in  Walsingham  under  the  date  1343,  in  which  year 
some  authorities  make  a  first  Act  of  Parliament  to  have  been 
passed  against  Provisors,  i.e.  persons  availing  themselves  of 
these  Papal  Provisions. 

Bishopric. — The  next  case  which  comes  before  our  notice 
- — Bateman's  appointment  to  the  see  of  Norwich — is  extremely 
interesting.  Promptness  is  scarcely  the  word  for  the  course 
taken  by  the  Pope,  which  appears  very  like  a  direct  Reser- 
vation or  Provision  for  a  see  before  it  was  actually  vacant — 
although  an  inchoate  right  of  election  is  formally  left  to  the 
Chapter.  Bishop  Antony  Beck  died  Dec.  18,  1343,  and  the 
king's  Conge  d'elire  was  issued  three  days  after.  We  also  find 
cited,  in  the  Institution  Book  at  Norwich,  a  Bull  of  perfec- 
tion (i.e.  confirmation)  from  Clement  to  our  beloved  son 
William,  elect  of  Norwich  (the  regular  phrase  before  conse- 
cration), dated  Avignon,  Jan.  23,  134|.  .  This  document  states 
that  the  Chapter  are  said  to  have  already  elected,  by  way  of 
divine  inspiration,  although  perhaps  ignorant  of  our  reserva- 
tion and  decree,  the  said  William,  Dean,  though  absent,  of 
Lincoln,  Chaplain  to  ourself,  Doctor  of  Laws  (=  Civil  Law), 
and  constituted  to  the  priesthood,  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich 
(see  Appendix  B).  Similarly  Prior  Laurence  writes,  unluckily 
without  date,  "  When  we  had  arranged  for  the  now  unusual 
way  of  election  which  is  said  to  be  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
(Bateman)  was  unanimously  elected,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  reservation  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  had,  as  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  same  Spirit,  made  provision  for  the  same  election." 
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i  Bateman  was  forthwith  coDsecrated  by  the  Pope  and  shortly 
returned,  as  we  shall  see,  to  England. 

By  way  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  per  ins^nrationem  divinam 
(see  Acts  i.  24,  20)  is  one  of  the  three  methods  of  canonical 
election  recognised  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  where  the 
Chapter  were  unanimously  agreed,  i.e.  the  election  was  made 
a  toto  capitulo,  which  was  reckoned  a  peculiar  providence. 
Such  unanimity  was  not  unnatural  in  this  case,  nor  is  an 
unconcerted  agreement  with  the  Pope's  nomination  at  all  un- 
likely— Bateman  being  evidently  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
England.  Possibly,  too,  his  Holiness  may  have  taken  some 
previous  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  appointment  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Chapter — and  the  King. 

The  words  which  I  have  translated  "constituted  to  the 
priesthood "  (Sacerdocio  constitutum)  sound  strange  after  the 
statements  of  Bateman's  Deanery  and  Chaplaincy.  For  the 
former  it  is  not  clear  that  Priest's  orders  were  required  by 
Canon  Law,  but  one  would  think  they  could  scarce  have  been 
dispensed  with  for  the  latter.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
these  "  Chaplains "  were  merely  so  called  from  the  room  in 
which  they  held  their  Court,  and  were  not  necessarily  Priests, 
though  of  course  Bateman  ivas  one.  The  statement  in  the 
Bidla  perfectionis  is  most  probably  made  in  view  of  the  rule 
that  a  Bishop  must  have  been  six  months  in  the  Priesthood 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  higher  office.  This  too  would 
seem  a  somewhat  unnecessary  provision,  but  the  fighting  Bishop 
Henry  le  Spencer,  one  of  Pope  Urban's  guardians  on  the  return 
to  Rome,  had  only,  as  Dr  Jessopp  shows,  a  month  or  two  to 
spare  in  1370. 

The  part  of  Bateman  in  this  story  is  open  to  obvious  attack. 
At  first  sight  he  is  the  pluralist,  the  bad  Englishman,  the  Papal 
Provisor — one  of  the  last  straws  which  broke  the  patience  of 
England,  and  brought  about  the  Statute  of  1351.  This  is 
apparently  the  view  taken  by  Parker,  or  at  least  by  the  author 
of  the  Historia  appended  to  Parker's  De  Antiquitate  Britannicae 
Ecclesiae.  But  it  is  scarcely  made  out  by  the  original  authori- 
ties, in  which  I  seem  to  trace  a  sincere  desire  to  keep  on  good 
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terms,  between  the  English  king  and  the  Pope,  noted  by 
Stubbs,  down  to  and  even  after  the  famous  Statute. 

The  king,  of  course,  was  repeatedly  trying  to  get  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  See  in  his  own  controversy  with  the  House  of  Valois. 
The  Pope  had  perhaps,  as  Walsingham  kindly  suggests,  for  one 
object,  the  filling  of  his  own  exhausted  coffers  from  the  pay- 
ments made  by  Provisors.  He  had  also,  it  may  charitably  be 
supposed,  some  concern  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Church. 
Neither  had  he  any  great  reason  to  love  his  formidable  neigh- 
bours at  Villeneuve,  or,  in  particular,  this  Philip  of  Valois,  who 
had  threatened  to  treat  him  worse  than  his  predecessor  Boniface 
had  been  treated  by  the  builder  of  Villeneuve,  Philip  the 
Fair. 

As  between  the  king  of  England,  then,  and  the  court  of 
Avignon,  Bateman  rather  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mutual 
friend."  I  find  him,  in  Rymer's  documents,  repeatedly  receiving 
commissions  from  Edward  while  at  Avignon  during  the  years 
1340-1343.  Sometimes  he  is  called  Nuncius  Apostolicae 
sedis:  in  20  May,  1343,  Edward  constitutes  Bateman,  inter 
alios,  his  own  Nuncius,  to  treat  of  peace.  In  fact  he  appears 
to  have  been  something  between  an  Ambassador  and  a  Consul 
at  the  Papal  Court. 

Soon  after  his  consecration  as  Bishop,  the  Pope  sends  him 
home  with  a  conciliatory  message  about  the  recognition  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  as  Emperor;  since,  however,  this  seems  to 
have  covertly  implied  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Provisions 
as  well,  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect  on  Edward.  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  difficulty  about  Bateman's  own  accepta- 
tion as  Bishop,  or  about  his  temporalities,  which  were  restored 
to  him,  after  about  the  usual  interval,  on  the  2nd  March,  1344. 
We  find  him  again,  in  1344  and  1345,  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  treat  of  peace  with  Philip  at  Avignon,  receiving  fresh  powers 
and  instructions  while  there,  and  appointed,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  others,  to  confer  with  the  Pope's  Nuncio  on  the 
same  subject. 

At  home  or  abroad  there  is  never  much  doubt  about 
Bateman's  activity  and  energy.     In  the  next  year  to  his 
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appointment  as  Bishop  lie  drew  up  elaborate  injunctions  for 
his  Prior  and  Chapter,  a  copy  of  which — a  parchment  MS.  of 
I  the  14th  century — is  in  the  library  of  Corpus.  He  also  carried 
lOut  a  visitation  of  his  whole  diocese,  including  the  great  Abbey 
of  St  Edmund  at  Bury.  The  Abbot  claimed  exemption  under 
'  a  Charter  of  Harthacnut.  Anyone  who  infringed  the  privileges 
thereby  granted  was  to  suffer,  with  Judas,  the  penal  fires  of 
I  Tartarus  for  ever — and  moreover  to  pay  30  talents  of  gold  to 
I  the  royal  treasury.  A  copy  of  this  alleged  Charter — probably 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IT. — exists  in 
our  University  Library.  So  far  as  Harthacnut  is  concerned 
'*  mout  ha'  been,  mayhap,"  to  quote  Tennyson's  northern  farmer  ; 
,  that  sovereign  being,  like  king  John,  a  great  almsgiver  of  what 
cost  him  nothing,  particularly  to  the  monasteries.  The  Charter, 
however,  purports  to  be  signed  by  a  bishop  who  died  a  year 
before  Harthacnut's  accession :  for  which  reason,  I  suppose, 
amongst  others,  it  is  marked  by  Kemble  and  Thorpe  with  the 
asterisk  of  question.  The  talent,  moreover,  sounds  an  odd 
denomination,  but  Ruding  shows  that  it  was  actually  used  by 
the  "Anglo-Saxons"  in  rating  their  greater  fines. 

The  proceedings  taken  by  the  Abbot  of  Bury  occupied 
Bateman  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  incurred  pj^aemunwe,  he 
had  judgement  given  against  him  for  the  30  talents — reckoned 
by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  incredible  sum  of  £10,000 — his 
temporalities  were  seized,  in  1347,  and  heavy  damages  were  given 
against  his  clerks  for  imposing  the  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation which  he  found  it  necessary  to  employ.  Still  he  managed 
to  come  off  pretty  well  in  the  end.  He  paid  his  subordinates' 
fines,  like  a  gentleman :  he  could  not  possibly  have  paid  his 
own  £10,000,  and  yet  he  was  in  the  Royal  favour  and  employ- 
ment again  in  1347  or  1348,  when  we  find  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  a  truce  between  France 
and  England.  He  made  it  up  with  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  although 
according  to  Parker  or  Parker's  continuer,  on  their  somewhat 
questionable  authority,  he  still  meant  mischief. 

All  round,  Bateman  was  an  awkward  customer  to  deal  with, 
even  when  his  fortunes  seemed  at  their  lowest  ebb.    This  was 
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proved  by  the  Lord  Morley,  lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  a  gentleman 
of  whom  I  find  no  other  record,  but  who  took  opportunity,  jj 
from  the  seizure  of  Bateman's  temporalities,  to  do  a  little  ^ 
poaching  or  plundering  upon  the  estates  on  his  own  account.  ,| 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  these  operations ;  so  Lord  Morley  f| 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  beg  the  Bishop's  pardon  and  to  jj 
perform  a  pretty  satisfactory  penance — walking  through  Norwich  jj 
to  the  cathedral  barehead  and  barefoot,  carrying  a  6  lb.  wax  \ 
candle  to  be  offered  at  the  high  altar — and  all  this  in  spite,,  5 
according  to  Bishop  Godwin,  of  a  threatening  letter  to  Bateman  , 
from  the  king. 

There  is  proof  enough  that  Bateman  was,  like  Becket,  a 
member  of  the  Church  Militant,  in  the  bare  records  of  the 
Courts.    It  is  possible,  too,  that  English  local  feeling  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  repute  of  his  continental  career  on  the 
other,  created  against  him  a  certain  amount  of  disfavour.  || 
The  great  Suffolk  monastery  may  naturally  have  disliked  toll 
be  meddled  with  by  a  Norfolk  man,  and  I  expect  that  there  f 
might  be  a  rather  more  widespread  feeling  against  the  half- 
foreigner,  except  when  the  Bishop's  personal  charm  came  into 
operation.     Amongst  his  own  people  at  Norwich  he  wins  i 
praise,  rather  above  the  usual  conventional  phrases,  for  his  i 
affability,  generosity  and  morality.    My  witness  is,  of  course, ' 
Prior  Laurence,  who  adds  some  vague  details  as  to  personal  I 
appearance,  which  remind  one  of  Suetonius'  final  touches.  \ 
These  probably  formed  the  basis  to  our  fancy  portraits  of  j 
Bateman.    That,  however,  by  Robins  was  taken,  according  to  t 
Dr  Warren,  about  1731,  from  the  Bishop's  episcopal  seal. 
That  signed  Faber  (1714)  in  the  Lodge  Hall  looks  like  pure 
imagination. 

The  darker  shades  which  have  been  given  to  his  character 
are  partly  modern  judgements,  not  taking  into  sufficient  account 
the  difference  of  the  times,  partly  contemporary  insinuations,  1 
rather  than  direct  charges,  traceable  to  the  monks  of  Bury.  | 
Attached  to  the  14th  century  MS.  of  Bishop  Bateman's  in-  | 
junctions,  at  Corpus,  are  two  sheets  of  paper  by  a  later  hand  | 
C'saeculo  xvi.  scripta,"  says  Nasmyth,  the  author  of  the  Cata- 
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logue),  ill  which  is  contained  an  account  "  of  the  false  charges 
and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  same  Bishop  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St  Edmund,  and  how  they  were,  through  the  merits 
of  St  Edmund,  miraculously  put  to  an  end"  (see  App.  D). 
These  pages  purport  to  be  copied  from  the  Historia  Aurea 
of  one  Johannes  Anglicus,  written  probably  towards  the  close 
of  the  14tli  century.  The  author  has  generally  been  known 
by  the  alias  Timnuthiensis,  and  believed  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  other  great  Benedictine  Monastery  at  St  Alban's,  of 
which  Tynemouth  was  a  cell.  Dr  James,  in  his  valuable 
memoir  on  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmund,  the  library  of  which 
contained  a  copy  of  this  Historia  Aurea,  rather  inclines  to 
identify  the  author  with  an  Abbot  of  Bury  (from  1384  to 
1390)  formerly  Prior  (in  which  position  he  wrote  a  good  deal, 
from  1373  onwards,  on  the  miracles  of  St  Edmund),  and  coming 
from  Tim  worth,  a  small  village  N.  E.  of  the  Abbey  town.  The 
name  Anglicus,  which  occurs  in  Bracton's  Note-book,  and  no 
doubt  elsewhere,  is  more  suitable  to  a  border-man  who,  or 
whose  ancestors,  may  have  dwelt  pour  cause  among  the  tents 
of  Kedar,  before  he  entered  the  home  on  the  Tyne.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minute  treatment  of  St  Edmund's  miracles 
seems  more  to  denote  the  Suffolk  man.  Anyhow,  the  writer's 
account  agrees  closely  with  that  quoted  by  Blomefield  from 
a  Bury  Register  (Curteys),  showing  of  course  the  side  of 
the  Bury  monks  in  their  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  This  may  be  the  Register  quoted  as  Nordovicense 
by  Dr  Richardson,  the  editor  of  Godwin  de  Praesulibus,  and, 
possibly,  the  Album  Registrum  Vestiarii  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
Index  Monasticus  as  extant  in  his  time. 

To  these  two  pages,  then,  are  to  be  traced  the  very 
unfavourable  remarks  which  constitute  half  the  account  of 
Bateman  in  the  History  of  Trinity  Hall  attributed  to  Parker. 
I  have  only  had  leisure  to  compare  their  story  with  the  par- 
ticular copy  of  the  Historia  Aurea  in  the  library  of  Corpus, 
and  which,  oddly  enough,  does  not  appear  to  contain  it.  The 
alleged  extract  is  not,  I  am  informed,  in  Parker's  own  hand, 
but  it  was  probably  made  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  was 
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110  doubt  what  influenced  the  writer  of  the  History  of  Trinity  I 
Hall  in  his  unfavourable  judgement,  as  he  again  has  influenced 
others.    He  omits,  however,  to  insert  a  thoroughly  monkish 
account  of  Bateman's  last  moments,  from  the  same  two  pages  i 
of  MS.,  Avhich  I  shall  give  a  little  later  on  (App.  D). 

But  short  mention  is  necessary  of  the  Bishop's  collegiate  i 
foundations,  their  history  being  fairly  accessible.    It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  his  instigation  that  Edmund  de  Gonville  founded 
a  college  in  Lurteburgh  Lane,  the  Eoyal  licence  for  which  i 
bears  date  28  Jan.,  22  Edward  III.    Gonville  was  thereby  em- 
pow^ered  to  give  to  the  same  College  a  name,  which  I  should  \ 
think  to  have  meant  his  own,  though  Blomefield  interprets  the  \ 
words  "any  name  he  would."    The  same  author,  writing  in' 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  states  that  the  site  of  this  first  - 
College  was  then  occupied  by  the  "  orchard  of  Bennet  College," 
perhaps  the  present  garden  of  the  Master  of  Corpus.  Lurte- 
burgh is  generally  identified  with  our  Free  School  Lane.    In  ? 
the  above-mentioned  year  (1348)  Gonville  granted  the  buildings 
and  lands  of  the  site  to  John  Colton,  the  first  Warden  of  his 
Hall,  and  others,  "nomine  custodis  et  scholarium  aulae  suae 
de  Gonville,"  but  in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  j 
Virgin  Mary,  to  hold  according  to  the  King's  license,  and  such  | 
rules  and  orders  as  he  (Gonville)  gave  them.    These  were  the  i 
original  Statutes  of  Gonville,  quoted  by  Mr  MuUinger  from  |l 
the  Baker  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  in  which  l\ 
the  study  of  Theology  was  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  contem-  \ 
plated,  permission,  however,  being  given  to  the  fellows  to  devote  |i 
some  of  their  time  to  that  of  Canon  Law.  ti 

In  1349  came  the  terrible  Black  Death,  which  has  left  so  }: 
many  traces  both  upon  our  legal  and  social  developement,  and  \ 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Norfolk.  The  Institution  books  of  |: 
this  time  show,  as  is  pointed  out  both  by  Dr  Jessopp  and  j 
Dr  Raven,  the  courage  and  assiduity  with  which  Bateman  j| 
discharged  his  diocesan  duties.  One  result  of  the  plague  ji 
brings  him  before  us  in  connection  with  his  friend  and  patron 
Clement  VI.  The  number  of  deaths  among  incumbents,  par- 
ticularly in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
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admit  very  young  clerks  of  little,  indeed  almost  no  religious 
education  to  be  rectors  of  parishes,  that  divine  service  might 
not  cease  in  the  country.  For  this  purpose  the  Bishop  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  (only,  however,  sparingly  used  by  him) 
from  the  Pope:  the  Bull  is  dated  3  Id.  Oct.  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Clement's  pontificate  (13  Oct.  1349).  But  he  also  had  in 
view  a  more  permanent  provision  of  persons  duly  qualified  for 
service  in  Church  and  State. 

Bishop  Bateman  had,  in  1347,  started  a  fund  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  University  by  his  "Trinity  Chest," 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Carmelites,  and  also  a  sort  of 
inchoate  Collegiate  establishment  in  a  Hostel  previously  be- 
longing to  Prior  Crauden  of  Ely.  A  deed  of  his,  dated  Feb.  6, 
1349  (13|g),  recites  that  he  has  already  founded,  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  advantage  and  good  government  of  the  state, 
and  specially  of  his  own  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of 
the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  a  College  of  Scholars  of  Canon  and 
Civil  Law,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  object 
of  the  deed,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Norwich  Registry,  is  to 
reserve  the  "fruits"  of  the  living  of  Blofield,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  College  usque  ad  tempus,  as  the  heading  in 
the  Register  Book  states,  i.e.  as  appears  from  the  body  of  the 
deed,  for  nine  years  from  Michaelmas  next  ensuing  (during 
which  time  Bateman  engages  to  provide  for  the  sufficient  en- 
dowing the  College  and  erecting  buildings),  and,  if  necessary, 
for  another  nine  years. 

These  fruits,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  deed, 
the  church  itself,  had  been  "  by  privilege  of  the  Apostolic 
see  united,"  i.e.  devoted,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Episcopal 
table  for  Bateman's  life,  he  having  apparently  been  thus 
empowered  to  present  himself,  on  vacancy,  as  Rector.  The 
total  produce  of  the  living  was  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  College,  saving  a  provision  made  for  residence  therein 
(as  a  Fellow^),  and  other  maintenance,  of  the  Rector  to  be 
appointed,  and  also  for  the  ministrations  and  other  charges  of 
the  church.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Robert  de 
Stratton  or  Stretton  (first  Master  of  the  Hall)  was  instituted 
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to  the  church  of  Blofield,  on  the  resignation  of  Batenrian,  29! 
April,  1350.  Blofield  is  now  a  Caius  living,  but,  having  only' 
been  acquired  by  that  College,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr  Venn, 
in  the  18th  century,  it  would  not  seem  to  have,  as  I  once 
thought,  any  original  connection  with  Gonville. 

The  licence  in  mortmain  of  Trinity  Hall  bears  date  23  Feb. 
of  24  Edward  III.  (1350).  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  first  beginning 
in  Prior  Crauden's  Hostel  to  which  the  author  of  the  'Historia'^ 
in  Archbishop  Parker's  Antiquitates,  and  Richard  Parker  (of 
the  same  family  with  the  Archbishop)  in  his  History,  refer, 
when  they  say  that  the  College  was  "dedicated"  in  1347. 
Bateman's  Statutes,  which  evidently  awaited  confirmation  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  authorities,  did  not 
appear  till  December  1352. 

The  need  of  fresh  clergy  and  of  their  education  is  the 
reason  given  by  Bateman  himself,  for  the  foundation  of  his 
College,  in  the  reservation  deed  above  referred  to.  He  here 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Canon 
and  Civil  Law — the  knowledge  (quoting  Ulpian's  well-known 
words)  of  divine  as  well  as  human  matters,  the  science  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust — as  essential  to  the  training  of  able 
members  of  the  Church  and  able  public  servants.  Bateman 
possibly  had  some  eye  to  foreign  service  and  diplomacy,  which 
was  still  mainly  carried  on  by  eccksiastics.  He  also,  no  doubt, 
looked  forward  to  a  permanent  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  probably  to  a  considerable 
importation  of  Roman  law  into  English :  which  things  were 
not  to  be.  But  I  see  none  of  that  absolute  postponing  of 
the  spiritual  to  the  worldly  element  with  which  he  has  been 
taxed. 

At  any  rate  Bateman's  avowal  of  the  above  objects,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  unreality,  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  a  harsh  judgement  is  passed  on  him  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Statutes  of  his  own  Hall  and  those  which 
we  shall  find  him  giving  to  Gonville. 

As  to  the  above-mentioned  method  of  endowment,  which 
he  adopts  repeatedly,  it  was  probably  the  only  one  that  he 
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Iiad  at  his  command.  The  particular  revenue  from  Blofield, 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  his  own  Episcopal  expendi- 
ture, he  gave  up  to  education.  And,  in  the  other  cases,  if  we 
remember  that  the  direct  object  of  this  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  Church  livings  was  the  training  of  clergy, 
the  arrangement  may  compare  not  disadvantageously  with  the 
dealings  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners  at  the  present  day. 

To  return  to  Gonville  Hall.  Its  founder  died  in  1350 
(?  135y),  nQ^J-king  Bateman  his  executor  and  leaving  him  the 
charge  of  his  Collegiate  foundation  with,  as  we  are  told,  a 
large  sum  of  money.  On  Dec.  21,  1351,  Bateman  issued 
"decretal  letters"  confirming  the  foundation  of  Gonville's 
College  as  that  of  "  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary."  Its  site  was  exchanged,  under  his  management,  for 
another  belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  near  his 
own  College.  The  license  for  holding  the  new  site  is  dated 
■at  the  end  of  1351  or  the  beginning  of  1352.  Finally  he 
drew  up  for  the  College  a  new  body  of  Statutes,  mainly  from 
his  own  made  for  Trinity  Hall,  and  deviating  considerably 
from  those  of  the  first  founder — what  seems  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  pure  Theology  being  now  also  directed 
partly  to  Law  and  partly  to  Medicine.  The  extant  copy  of 
these  Statutes  is  dated  7  September,  1353.  All  this  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  separate  note  of  Blomefield  published  by  the 
Commissioners,  as  done  in  a  high-handed  manner  and  on 
Bateman's  own  authority.  A  supplement,  however,  is  added, 
to  the  somewhat  contradictory  effect  that  the  rules  and  statutes 
of  "  Gunwell "  Hall  were  ordained  and  set  down  by  Bateman 
"  at  the  request  of  the  founder."  This  latter  note  also  con- 
tains a  record  of  great  liberality,  on  the  Bishop's  own  part,  to 
Gonville  Hall  or  however  it  was  ultimately  to  be  named. 
A  Papal  dispensation  allowing  the  Benedictines  of  Norwich 
studying  in  Cambridge  to  reside  at  that  College,  apparently 
on  Bateman's  account,  is  alleged  by  Parker,  dating,  however, 
long  after  Bateman's  time,  in  1481  under  Sixtus  IV.  It  would 
seem  that  Benedict  XII.  (not  XI.  as  Fuller)  made  some  regu- 
lations for  students  of  this  order  in  1337,  by  which,  inter  alia, 
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they  were  ordered  to  reside  in  some  one  definite  College,  and 
that  this  particular  regulation  was  finally  carried  out  by  th(i  | 
foundation  of  Buckingham  College  (now  Magdalene)  in  142S. 
The  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  allowed  the  Norwich  Benedictines  to  ^ 
live  in  Bateman's  College  or  Colleges.    Whether  this  was  a  < 
privilege  or  a  burden  to  the  latter  is  not  clear,  but  it  was 
apparently  shared  by  both  Trinity  Hall  and  Gonville.  On 
the  changes  made  at  the  latter  College  by  Bateman,  in  the 
character  or  scope  of  study,  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  already  said  of  his  own  particular  foundation,  Trinity 
Hall. 

Death. — In  135|  his  active  life  came  to  an  end.  An  "  au- 
thentic" interpretation  of  his  own  Statutes,  in  the  muniments 
of  Trinity  Hall,  is  dated  14<  Aug.  1354  and  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  consecration.  After  this,  no  doubt,  came  the  embassy 
on  which  Walsingham  tells  us  he  went,  in  1354,  to  the  Roman 
Court  with  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  others  in  the  en- 
deavour to  negotiate  peace  with  the  French.  "  The  attempts 
at  agreement  failed,"  Walsingham  says,  amusingly  anticipating 
the  counter-charge  ^'  perfide  Albion"  of  modern  times,  "through 
the  craft  and  fraud  of  the  French,  to  which  they  persistently 
adhered,  together  with  the  connivance  of  our  Lord  the  Pope." 
Edward's  wrath  and  his  subsequent  invasion  of  France,  its 
changing  fortunes  and  the  astounding  victory  of  Poitiers,  are 
in  another  story. 

That  story  Bateman  was  not  to  hear.  He  died,  says  the 
Norwich  Register,  at  Avignon  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany, 
1354,  about  the  third  hour  (i.e.  9  a.m.)  of  the  same  day, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Mary  next  to  the  1 
Apostolic  Palace  (Appendix  B).  Harvey's,  or  Warren's,  notes  | 
give  the  year  of  our  Lord  1355,  but  add  29  Edw.  3,  secundum 
computationem  Ecclesiae  Romanae,  which  gives  a  key  to  the 
discrepancy.  Edward's  coronation  being  on  29  January,  1327, 
his  29th  year  was  from  29  Jan.  1355  to  28  Jan.  1356.  If  the 
old  civil  year,  which  began  on  March  25,  is  reckoned,  the 
Epiphany,  Jan.  6,  falls  in  1354:  if  the  Roman  computation  is 
adopted,  making  the  year  begin  with  Christmas  Day  (or,  later, 
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with  Jan.  1),  the  Epiphany  falls  as  put  by  Harvey  in  1355. 
His  notes,  with  Prior  Laurence's  account,  on  which  they  are 
mainly  based,  add  a  place  of  burial  before  the  High  Altar 
where  the  bodies  of  the  Popes  were  wont  to  be  laid,  a  service 
attended  by  all  the  Cardinals  (except  one  who  was  ill),  and 
performed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (Appendix  C). 
Bateman's  death  was  evidently  sudden,  taking  place  in  ipsa 
curia  (whatever  this  exactly  means)  according  to  the  same 
notes.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  England  beside  his  father 
and  mother  says  one  story,  in  his  Cathedral  says  another ; 
but  was  not.  There  seems  no  confirmation  of  the  statement 
which  Dr  Caius  found  "  in  certain  MSS.  of  the  Norwich 
Cathedral  library,"  that  Bateman  was  actually  buried  in  the 
Presbytery;  so  I  give  the  above  rather  pathetic  bits  of  tra- 
dition for  what  they  are  worth.  They  may  furnish  some  key 
to  other  reported  particulars  concerning  the  Bishop's  last  mo- 
ments— of  a  more  questionable  character,  and  betraying  pretty 
clearly  their  source. 

We  are  told,  then,  how  Bateman's  main  object  at  the 
Papal  Court  was  to  pursue  his  old  quarrel  against  the  Abbot 
of  Bury,  with  whom  his  reconciliation  was  only  ''sophistical 
and  verbal";  and  how  the  king's  business  was  merely  a  pre- 
tence, coupled  indeed  with  another  pretext  nearer  the  mark, 
that  Bateman  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  at  Rome 
{sic),  Stephen,  now  called  Innocent  VI.,  who  made  many  Car- 
dinals. But,  when  the  Bishop  had  entered  the  Papal  Court 
with  great  pomp,  and  had  been  flatteringly  received  by  the 
Cardinals,  and  hoped  that  everything  was  going  on  according 
to  his  wishes,  he  departed,  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival, 
hurried  off  by  sudden  death. 

Thus  far,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Parker,  or  the  Historia  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  specified  source  being  Johannes  Anglicus. 

Mr  MuUinger  speaks  of  Bateman,  while  intent,  it  would 
seem,  on  a  Cardinal's  hat  rather  than  the  duties  of  his  dio- 
cese, finishing  his  career  amidst  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of 
Avignon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  credit  Prior  Laurence's 
story  of  a  hair  shirt  found  under  the  Bishop's  splendid  dress: 
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but  wo  may  set  that  f"re(nu!)itly  rcciirriiig  and  possibly  a[)(j- 
crypbal  garment  agaiu.st  Mr  Mullinger's  luxury  and  dissipa- 
tion. According  to  the  account  in  the  Hall  notes  Bateman 
was  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  and  it  is  not  impossible.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  evi- 
dently, from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trusted  by  Edward, 
after  all  his  praemunire  performances,  a  faithful  servant  to 
England:  the  French  were  not  above  using  the  means  of  a 
very  unscrupulous  time.  Though,  to  my  mind,  the  burning 
sun  and  the  deadly  chills  of  Avignon  may  account  for  the 
fatal  illness  of  a  hard-worked  man,  accustomed  latterly  to  a 
temperate  climate,  without  any  unfair  means. 

Johannes  Anglicus,  however,  has  a  more  orthodox  monastic 
agency  to  bring  in  than  either  French  poison  or  Avenio  ventosa 
and  venenosa. 

Florence  of  Worcester  tells  us  that  Sweyn,  the  father  of 
Cnut,  met  his  death  in  this  wise.    He  was  proceeding,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  devastate  the  domain  of  St  Edmund,  when 
the  Saint  appeared  to  him  and  ran  him  through  with  a  spear, ; 
so  that  the  Tyrant  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  the  same  night 
in  horrible  torments.    The  obvious  parallel  is  drawn  both  in 
the  "  Curteys "  Eegister  of  Bury  and  in  our  friend  Johannes 
Anglicus'  History,  or  other  work  from  which  the  Corpus  ex- 
tract was  made.    Bateman  was  quite  as  odious  to  the  monks 
as   Sweyn,  and  much  more  fresh  in  their  recollection ;  so 
St  Edmund's  miraculous  powers  come  in  again,  I  think  for 
almost  the  final  occasion.    The  sudden  death  is  narrated  as 
quoted  above  from  Parker,  with  the  addition  that  the  Bishop's , 
last  words  were  Buri,  buri,  St  Edmond,  St  Edmond,  as  was  \ 
testified  by  those  then  present  with  him  (see  Appendix  D). 
It  is  possible  that  an  actual  request  of  the  dying  man  may  i 
be  recorded  in  the  first  words;  but  the  mention  of  St  Edmund  j 
is  rather  against  this,  and  the  Frenchified  Edmond  is  in  favour  | 
of  a  genuine  French  tradition.  j 

Being  at  Avignon  in  the  spring  of  1895,  I  tried  hard  to  find  I 
some  memorials  of  Bateman,  but  in  vain.  In  the  Cathedral  is! 
ihe  monument  of  John  XXII.,  who  recognised  Cambridge  as 
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a  University,  and  of  Benedict  XII.,  who  built  the  wonderful 
fortress-palace.  Over  the  Rhone,  at  Villeneuve,  is  the  beauti- 
ful tomb  of  Innocent  VI.,  Bateman's  friend.  Their  bones,  no 
doubt,  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  or  worse,  thrown  into  a 
common  "fosse,"  in  1793.  How  the  tombs  escaped  the  hands 
of  Messrs  Jourdain  Couptete  and  Co.  as  much  as  they  have 
done,  I  cannot  tell.  On  corbels  and  bosses  in  the  Cathedral  I 
found,  in  later  work,  the  ai^mes  'parlantes  of  the  della  Reveres 
and  other  Church  dignitaries :  of  Bateman  and  his  beautiful 
shield  nothing  whatever.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  sur- 
prising. Supposing  him  to  have  been  buried,  as  we  are  told, 
near  the  high  altar,  all  that  we  could  expect  for  a  foreign 
Bishop  would  be  a  slab  in  the  floor.  Now  the  whole  central 
part  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  decorated  or  restored,  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  it,  in  late  Renaissance  or  rococo 
times.  Not  a  tombstone  remains  there,  or  has  been  pre- 
served elsewhere. 

In  fact,  fifty  years  before  the  Revolution  (1740),  search 
for  any  monument  or  memorial  of  Bateman  either  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  or  the  Register  of  Avignon  had  already 
been  unsuccessfully  made,  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Hall,  at  the 
request  of  Dr  Warren  (see  App.  E).  So  I  might  have  spared 
my  trouble.  And  so  too,  owing  to  the  Jesuit  or  other  re- 
storers of  the  Cathedral,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Bateman's 
bones  may  rest  where  they  were  laid.  Having  no  indication 
of  their  place,  they  might  escape  the  invariable  outrage  of  the 
French  revolutionaries.  His  monument  is  here,  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Colleges  which  he  founded,  and  the  studies  which  he 
did  his  best  to  inaugurate. 

In  the  particulars,  how^ever,  of  his  end,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  considered  authentic,  there  seems  to  me  a  certain  congruity 
with  his  vigorous  life.  Better  that  such  a  man  should  die  in 
harness,  doing  battle  with  his  peers,  among  old  friends  and 
co-diplomats,  than  meet  what  he  himself  would  probably  have 
called,  with  the  Highland  chieftain,  the  death  of  a  cow,  in  his 
quiet  See — so  far  as  he  left  it  quiet — at  home. 

He  is,  to  my  mind,  a  decidedly  great  man,  nor  do  I  quite 
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sec  where  he  forfeits  the  character  of  a  good  one.  In  the 
most  venal  of  times,  and  the  most  vicious  of  mediaeval  cities, 
he  seems  never  to  be  accused,  even  by  his  bitter  enemies,  of 
making  a  purse  for  himself  or  his  family,  or  of  giving  way  to 
the  normal  profligacy.  In  intelligence  he  was  evidently  a  hall 
century  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  a  head  and  shoulders  above 
most  of  his  contemporaries :  but  he  has  not  the  shiftiness  and 
cowardice  which  sometimes  characterize  the  purely  intellectual 
man  ;  he  fights  his  enemies  and  stands  by  his  friends,  like  a 
man  of  his  hands ;  and  I  think  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  his 
youthful  training  and  predilections,  he  was,  as  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  faithful  to  the  interests  of  England. 

I  may  add,  to  what  was  said  of  Bateman's  fancy  portrait, 
that  there  is  a  wooden  figure  supposed  to  represent  him,  now 
preserved  in  the  entrance-hall  to  the  Master's  Lodge  at  Trinity 
Hall,  having  been  long  kept  in  a  sort  of  "  Study"  to  the  Lodge, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  old  "  Treasury."  The  like- 
ness is  a  purely  conventional  one,  if  a  likeness  was  ever  in- 
tended. The  figure  carries  a  mitre  and  shows  a  small  pointi 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  something  like  what  w^e  often  find, 
in  mediaeval  representations  of  the  Doctor's  cap.  The  habit! 
may  be  either  a  surplice  or  a  lay  cope,  but  is  more  like  thei 
former.  The  whole  effigy  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  somei 
of  the  supporters  of  the  ceiling  in  the  old  first-floor  room  of 
the  south  side  of  the  University  Library  (anno  1466).  In  fact! 
a  connection  has  been  suggested  between  the  figure  in  ques- 
tion and  the  supposed  absence  of  one  of  these  supporters  in 
the  north-east  corner,  which  has  been  boxed  up,  of  this  room,  j 
I  find,  however,  the  particular  figure  still  there,  though  lying  j 
perdu.  "Joy,  not  one  is  wanting  found":  so  that  the  insinua-i 
tion  of  early  conveyancing  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Hall 
must  be  rejected. 

The  fate  of  Bishop  Bateman's  library  is  a  mystery.  In 
his  statutes  for  Trinity  Hall  (1352)  he  provides  for  the  safej 
custody  of  the  books  which,  from  his  own  liberality  or  that  of 
other  donors,  the  College  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have. 
The  same  provisions  are  repeated,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
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a  year  later  for  Gonville  or,  as  he  styles  it,  the  College  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  Trinity  Hall  statutes  are,  however,  unlike 
I'  the  others,  accompanied  by  a  very  interesting  list,  (1)  of  those 
which  had  already  been  presented  by  the  Bishop  to  his  College, 
(2)  of  others  the  use  of  which  he  retains  to  himself  during  his 
life;  which  list  has  been  published,  in  a  paper  of  the  late 
Dr  Corrie's,  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  (Comm. 
ii.  p.  73).  A  mark  was  ordered  by  Bateman  to  be  impressed 
in  his  books,  which  is  represented  in  an  old  vellum  book 
among  the  College  Muniments  (p.  69).  It  is — on  a  square 
sable,  a  crescent  ermine,  and  between  the  cusps  a  cross 
Maltese  argent.  This  mark  appears  on  one  of  the  few  MSS. 
now  in  the  possession  of  Trinity  Hall,  a  Concordance  or  Reper- 
torium  with  leaves  from  the  3rd  Book  of  the  Decretals  at  the 
end.  Otherwise  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  Bateman's  Library 
at  the  College  of  his  foundation. 

Caius  College  possesses  a  number  of  old  legal  MSS.,  and 
its  records  show  that  the  College  owned  som.e  books  before 
1441.  Among  the  MSS.  are  the  two  remarkable  documents 
above  quoted  and  printed  hereafter  in  Appendix  A.  Both 
clearly  relate  to  Bateman,  and  most  probably  came,  as  has 
been  already  suggested,  from  his  own  possession.  It  was 
the  suspicion  that  Bateman's  books  intended  for  the  Hall 
might  have  actually  gone  to  the  College  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion which  first  led  me  to  examine  the  Caius  Catalogue  of 
Mr  Smith,  from  whose  description  I  saw  at  once  the  connec- 
tion of  the  MSS.  with  the  Bishop  himself.  But  I  have  not 
been  able,  as  yet,  certainly  to  identify  any  MSS.  in  this  Caius 
Library  with  the  somewhat  slight  and  general  descriptions  in 
Bateman's  list:  indeed  such  identification  fails  even  in  the 
case  of  the  solitary  MS.  bearing  his  mark  at  the  Hall.  Nor 
have  I  had  any  better  success  in  tracing  the  Bishop's  will, 
which  might  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
Indexes  of  the  Principal  Probate  Registry  at  Somerset  House 
do  not  go  back  to  1854,  and  a  transcript  could  not  therefore 
fairly  be  expected  at  the  Record  Office.  The  will  cannot  be 
found   in  the  "  Calendar  of  Lambeth   Wills "  {Genealogist, 
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Vol.  V.  21 1-),  nor  is  there  anything  about  Bat(nnan  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Lambeth  MSS.  The  Will  Registers  at 
Norwich  begin  after  his  time,  in  1370.  In  default,  then,  of 
l>etter  information,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Bishop's  books 
given  to  the  College  of  the  Annunciation  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  in  the  Caius  Library,  but  that  those  given  to  Trinity  Hall 
are,  with  one  exception,  nobody  knows  where. 


APPENDIX  A. 

L    (Abstract  in  Cal.  Pap.  Reg.  (Bliss).    Papal  Letters,  ii.  548.) 

Reuerendo    in   Christo    patri   domino  .  .  del   gratia  Episcopo 
Lincolnien'  et  venerabilibus  et  discretis  viris  dominis  Capitulo  et 
singulis  Canonicis  et  personis  ecclesie  lincolnien'  dignitates  per- 
sonatiis  administraciones  seu  officia  quecunque  in  eadem  ecclesia 
habentibus  seu  tenentibus  quocunque  nomine  censeantur  et  omnibus  I 
aliis  et  singulis  quorum  interest  uel  intererit  et  quos  infrascriptum  '< 
tangit  negotium   uel   tangere   poterit   quomodolibet   in  futurum. 
Ademarus  Roberti  A  rchidiaconus  Constantien'^  domini  pape  Capel- 
lanus  et  ipsius  sacri  palacii  causarum  Auditor,  Executor  ad  infra- 
scripta  vna  cum  infrascriptis  Collegis  nostris  cum   ilia   clausula  i 
quatinus  vos   uel  duo  aut  unus  uestrum  etc.  a  sede  apostolica 
deputatus  Salutem  in  domino   et  mandatis  nostris  immo  uerius 
apostolicis  firmiter  obedire.    Noueritis  nos  litteras  sanctissimi  patris  i 
et  domini  nostri  domini  Benedicti  diuiua  prouidencia  pape  xij.  | 
vnam  cum  filis  sericis  et  aliam  cum  filo  canapis  integro  eius  uera  j 
bulla  bullatas  non  uiciatas  non  cancellatas  nec  in  aliqua  sui  parte 
suspectas,  sed  omni  uitio  et  suspictione  carentes  presen[t]atas  nobis! 
coram   Notario   et   testibus  infrascriptis,  per  venerabilem  virum  | 
dominuin  Will'm  de  Norwico  Decanum  Lincolnien'  dicti  domini  pape] 
Capellanum  et  palacii  supradicti  auditori  (sic)  causarum  cum  ea  j 
qua  decuit  reuerentia  recepisse,  Quarum  litterarum  illius  videlicet! 
cum  fili[s]  sericis  tenor  sic  incipit. 

Benedictus  episcopus  seruus  seruorum  dei,  dilecto  filio  Magis- 
tro  Will'o  de  Norwico  Decano  ecclesie  lincolnien'  Capellano 
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ii[osti-o?]  Saluteiii  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Sedis  apostolice 
prouidentia  circumspecta  personas  licterarum  scientia  preditas 
uite  ac  morum  honestate  decoras  ac  aliis  multiplicium  uirtu- 
tum  et  probitatis  mentis  insignitas  dignis  effert  honoribus  et 
inteidum  eas  beneticiis  ecclesiasticis  prompte  munificentia  liber- 
alitatis  attollit  personis  potioribus  in  locis  dignioribus  proui- 
dendo.  Cum  itaque  Decanatus  ecclesie  lincolnien'  quern  vea' 
})ater  noster  Antonius  Episcopus  Norwiceu'  olim  decanus  eiusdem 
ecclesie  promotionis  tempore  per  nos  facte  de  ipso  ad  Norwicen' 
ecclesiam  tunc  uacantem  obtinebat  per  promotionem  huius  et 
munus  consecracionis  per  nos  impensum  eidem,  apud  eandem 
sedem  iam  dudum  uacauisse  et  adliuc  uacare  noscatur  nullusque 
<Ie  dicto  Decanatu  preter  nos  hac  uice  disponere  possit  pro  eo 
quod  nos  diu  ante  uacacionem  huiusmodi  Decanatus  eiusdem, 
omnes  dignitates  personatus  et  officia  ceteraque  beneficia  eccle- 
siastica  tunc  apud  dictam  sedem  uacantia  et  inantea  uacatura 
collationi  et  disposition!  nostre  specialiter  reseruantes  decre- 
uimus  extunc  irritura  et  inane  si  secus  super  hiis  a  quoquam 
quauis  auctoritate  scienter  vel  ignoranter  contingeret  attemp- 
tari  Nos  uolentes  tibi  cui  licterarum  scientia  uite  ac  morum 
honestas  et  alia  multiplicia  uirtutum  merita  suifragantur,  qui- 
que  per  decem  annos  continuos  in  officio  auditorie  palatii 
apostolici  dicte  sedis  institiati  obsequiis  et  insistis,  horuni 
intuitu  gratiarn  facere  specialem  predictum  Decanatum  sic 
uacantem  cum  omnibus  iuribus  et  pertinentiis  suis  apostolica 
tibi  auctoritate  conferimus  et  de  illo  etiam  prouidemus, 
Decernentes  prout  est  irritum  et  inane  si  secus  super  hiis  a 
quoquam  quauis  auctoritate  scienter  uel  ignoranter  actemptatura 
forsan  est  hactenus  uel  contigerit  imposterum  attemptari,  Non 
obstantibus  quibuscunque  statutis  et  consuetudinibus  etc. 
et  sic  finit. 

Dat'  Auinion'  .iij.  Non'  Augusti  Pontificatus  nostri  anno 
sexto.' 

Item  tenor  alterius  littere  illius  videlicet  cum  filo  canapis  sic 
inci[)it 

Benedictus  e})iscopu.s  seruus  seruorum  dei  dilectis  filiis  Con- 
stantien'  et  Cantuarieu'  Arcliidiaconis  ac  Magistro  Jolianni  de 

^  1340.  The  original  letter,  as  copied  in  the  Vatican  Regesta,  went  on  for  a 
page  after  comiietudinibufi. 
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O.  Caiionico  Ilerforden'  ecclcHiarum  Salutem  et  apostolicaii) 
benedictionem.    Sedis  apostolice  prouidentia  circumspecta  etc. 
et  sic  finit 

Quocirca  discretioni  uestre  per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus 
quatinus  uos  uel  duo  aut  uniis  uestrum^  per  vos  uel  alium  s(;u 
alios  prefatum  Magistrum  Will'm  uel  procuratorem  suum  eius 
nomine  in  cor[)oralem  possessionem  dicti  decanatus  necnon 
iurium  et  pertinentiarum  ipsius  iuducatis  auctoritate  nostra  et 
defendatis  inductum  amoto  ab  eo  quolibet  detentore,  facientes 
eum  uel  dictum  procuratorem  pro  eo  ad  decanatum  euudem  ut 
est  moris  admitti  sibique  de  ipsius  decanatus  fructibus  reddi- 
tibus  prouentibus  iuribus  et  obuentionibus  uniuersis,  integre 
responderi,  non  obstantibus  omnibus  supradictis,  seu  si  prefatis 
Episcopo  et  Capitulo  aut  quibusuis  aliis  communiter  uel  diuisim 
ab  eadem  sede  indultum  existat  quod  interdici  suspendi  uel 
excommunicari  non  possint  per  licteras  apostolicas  non  facientes 
plenam  et  expressam  ac  de  uerbo  ad  uerbum  de  indulto  huius- 
modi  mentionem,  contradictores  auctoritate  nostra  appellacione 
postposita  compescendo.  Dat'  Auinion'  .iij.  Non'  Augusti  Ponti- 
ficatus  nostri  anno  sexto. 
Post  quarum  litterarum  apostolicarum  presentationem  per  dictum 
dominum  Will'm  fuimus  cum  [insjtancia  requisiti  ut  ad  execu- 
tionem  dicte  gracie  procedere  deberemus  iuxta  traditam  seu  directam 
a  sede  apostolica  nobis  formam. 

Nos  igitur  Ademarus  Executor  prefatus  uolentes  mandatum 
apostolicum  supradictum  nobis  in  hac  parte  directum  reuerenter 
exequi  ut  tenemur  vos  et  uestrum  quemlibet  auctoritate  apostolica 
qua  in  hac  parte  fungimur  pro  primo  secundo  et  tercio  peremptorie 
requirimus  et  monemus  communiter  et  diuisim  vobisque  nichilo- 
minus  et  cuilibet  uestrum  in  uirtute  sancte  obedientie  et  sub  ex- 
communicationis  pena  m  andantes  quatenus  infra  sex  dies  a  presenta- 
cione  seu  denuntiacione  uel  notificacioue  presentium  uobis  facta 
immediate  sequentes,  quorum  duos  pro  primo  duos  pro  secundo  et 
reliquos  duos  uobis  uniuersis  et  singulis  pro  tertio  et  peremptorio 
termino  ac  monicione  canonica  assignamus  prefatum  dominum 
Will'm  uel  procuratorem  suum  eius  nomine  ad  prefatum  decanatum 
dicte  ecclesie  Lincolnien'  sibi  per  dictum  dominum  papam  coUatum 
recipiatis  in  uestrum  et  eiusdem  ecclesie  decanum,  ipsumque  dominum 

1  See  Sext.  Decret.  1.  4.  8. 
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Will'm  uel  dictum  procuratorem  suum  eius  nomine  in  et  ad  cor- 
Iporalem  possessionem  dicti  decanatus  ac  iuriiim  et  pertinentiarum 
ipsius  sine  difiicultate  qiialibet  recipere  et  admictere  infra  predictum 
'terminum  studeatis,  ac  recipi  et  admicti  per  alium  sen  alios  quantum 
ad  vos  et  uestrum  quemlibet  communiter  efc  diuisim  pertinet  faciatis. 
I  Nos  enim  eundem  dominum  Will'm  de  predicto  decanatu  per 
^.nostrum  Birretum  presentialem  inuestimus  et  in  quantum  et  prout 
fex  forma  licterarum  apostolicarum  predictarum  possumus  in  ipsius 
|decanatus  necnon  uirium  et  pertinentiarum  ipsius  possessionem 
jinducimus  corporalem,  amouentes  et  amoneri  decernentes  exinde 
'quemlibet  detentorem  quem  nos  ad  cautelam  araouemns  et  denun- 
tiamus  amotum,  prefatoque  domino  Will'o  uel  dicto  procuratori  suo 
pro  eo  de  ipsius  decanatus  fructibus  redditibus  prouentibus  iuribus 
'et  obuentionibus  vniuersis  ubicunque  et  in  quibuscunque  consistent- 
ibus  respondeatis  integre  et  faciatis  ab  aliis  quatenus  ad  vos  et 
jsingulos  uestrum  communiter  et  diuisim  pertinet  responderi. 
j  Monemus  insuper  modo  et  forma  premissis  generaliter  omnes  et 
'singulos  cuiuscunque  dignitatis  status  gradus  ordinis  uel  condicionis 
existant  ne  prefato  domino  Will'o  quominus  })redictum  decanatum 
cum  omnibus  iuribus  et  pertinentiis  suis  integre  et  pacifice  assequa- 
Itur  et  quiete  ualeat  possidere  et  ipsius  fructus  redditus  et  prouentus 
integre  et  libere  percipere  possit,  impedimentum  aliquod  prestent 
per  se  uel  alium  seu  alios  publice  uel  occulte  aut  impedientibus 
ipsum  super  premissis  in  aliquo  dent  scienter  auxilium  consilium 
uel  fauorem,  Alioquin  tam  in  dantes  alteri  quam  in  recipientes 
predictum  decanatum  uel  aliquod  ius  pertinens  ad  eundem,  necnon 
in  contradictores  quoslibet  et  rebelles  ac  impedientes  ipsum  super 
j  premissis  in  aliquo  aut  impedientibus  ipsum  dantes  consilium  auxili- 
jUm  uel  fauorem  publice  uel  occulte  nisi  infra  predictum  terminum  a 
die  scientie  computandum  a  contradiction e  rebellione  impediment© 
turbacione  consilio  auxilio  et  fauore  huiusmodi  omnino  destiterint  et 
imandatis  nostris  immo  uerius  apostolicis  in  hac  parte  cum  elfectu 
non  paruerint  exnunc  prout  extunc  in  hiis  scriptis  singulariter  in 
singulos  predicta  canonica  monitione  premissa  excommunicationis, 
in  Capitulum  uero  predicte  ecclesie  lincolnien'  suspensionis,  in 
ipsam  ecclesiam  interdicti  sententias  promulgamus,  vobis  uero  domino 
Episcope  quem  ob  reuerentiam  uestre  dignitatis  nolimus  prefatis 
Qostris  sententiis  sic  ligari  si  contra  premissa  uel  aliquod  premis- 
3orum  feceritis  per  vos  uel  summissam  personam  predicta  canonica 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  23 
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monitione  premissa  ingressum  ecclesie  interdicimus  in  hiis  scriptis, 
Si  uero  predictum  interdictum  per  alios  sex  dies  prefatos  sex  im 
mediate  sequentes  sustinueritis  vos  in  hiis  scriptis  eadem  canonic? 
monitione  premissa  suspendimus  a  diuinis,  verum  si  prefatas  inter-t 
dicti  et  suspensionis  sententias  per  alios  sex  dies  prefatos  duodecim  f 
immediate  sequentes,  sustinueritis  quod  absit   animo  ind[e]  vos  f 
exnunc  prout  extunc  in  hiis  scriptis  quia  crescente  contumacia 
crescere  debet  et  pena,  prefata  canonica  monitione  missa  excom- 
municationis  sententia  innodamus  absolucione  omnium  et  singulorum 
qui  suprascriptas   et   infrascriptas   nostras   sententias  uel  earum 
aliquam  incurrerint  quoquomodo  nobis  uel  superiori  nostro  tantu- 
modo  reseruata. 

Prefatas  quoque  licteras  apostolicas  et  hunc  nostrum  processum 
uolumus  penes  eundem  dominum  Will'm  uel  procuratorem  suumi 
remanere,  et  nos  (?  non)  per  vos  uel  uestrum  aliquem  aut  quemuis- 
alium  extraneum  contra  ipsius  domini  Will'i  uel  dicti  eius  procura-j 
toris  uoluntatem  quomodolibet  detineri.  In  contrarium  facientesj 
prefata  canonica  monicione  premissa  in  hiis  scriptis  excommuni- 
cationis  sententiam  promulgamus  Mandamus  tamen  eidem  domino  i 
Wili'o  et  procuratori  suo  ut  nobis  si  petieritis,  faciant  uestris  tamen  i 
sumptibus  copiam  de  premissis. 

Ceterum  cum  ad  executionem  huiusmodi  ulterius  faciendam  non 
possimus  inibi  personaliter  interesse  venerabilibus  et  discretis  viris! 
dominis . .  Priori  de  Spaldinge  Lincolnien'  dioc'  Magistris  Thome  de  i 
Morle  de  Brakene  Alano  de  Rothawe  de  Aschele  Symoni  de 
Pikynghale  de  Babbingle  Norwicen'  dioc'  ecclesiarum^  Rectoribusi 
necnon  omnibus  aliis  et  singulis  Prioribus  Decanis  ruralibus  Pec- 
toribus  Yicariis  Capellanis  Curatis  et  non  Curatis  in  Ciuitatibus  et 
dioc'  Norwicen'  et  Lincolnien'  constitutis  et  eorum  cuilibet  insolidum 
super  execucione  predicti  mandati  apostolici  et  nostri  tenore 
presentis  publici  instrument!  committimus  uices  nostras  donee  eas 
ad  nos  duxerimus  reuocandas  quos  requirimus  et  monemus  com- 
muniter  et  diuisim  primo  secundo  et  tercio  peremptorie  eisque  sub 
excommunicationis  pena  quam  exnunc  prout  extunc  in  eos  et  in 
ipsorum  quemlibet  predicta  canonica  monicione  premissa  ferimus  in 
hiis  scriptis  et  earn  ipsos  et  ipsorum  quemlibet  incurrere  uolumus 
ipso  facto  si  mandata  nostra  immo  uerius  apostolica  neglexerint  seu 
contempserint  contumaciter  adimplere  in  uirtute  sancte  obedientie 
^  Now  Bracon  Ash,  Ashill,  and  Babingley. 
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listricto  precipiciulo  niiiiulaiiuis  quatenus  ip«i  uel  eorum  alter  qui  a 
;licto  domino  Will'o  uel  v.'ms  ])rocuratore  requisitus  fuerit  ad  vos 
lominos  Episcopum  et  Capitulnm  ac  dictam  ue.stram  lincolnien' 
•cclesiain  infra  trium  dierum  spatium  })ost  requisitioneni  p  factam] 
[uem  terniinum  eis  vt  eorum  cuilibet  pro  i)eremptorio  assignamus 
)ersonaliter  aocedant  et  predictas  litteras  apostolicas  et  hunc 
lostrum  ])rocessum  et  omnia  et  singula  supradicta  nobis  et  cnilibet 
lestrum  ac  aliis  quorum  inteiest  uel  intererit  in  prefata  lincoln' 
.^cclesia  et  extra  ubi  et  quando  expediens  fuerit  denuntient  legant  et 
oublicare  procurent  et  eundem  dominum  Will'm  uel  procuratorem 
mum  eius  nomine,  in  et  ad  corporalem  possessionem  dicti  decanatus 
leenon  iurium  et  pertinentiarum  i])sius  indncant  [...'?  auctoritate] 
iiostra  immo  potius  apostolica,  et  defendant  ind[uctum]. . .  [rest  cut 
\%way\ 

•     II.    (Abstract  in  Cal.  Pap.  Reg.  (Bliss).    Papal  Letters,  ii.  524.) 

Benedictus  episcopus  seruus  seruorum  dei  Dilectis  filiis  .  . 
Decano  Legionen"  et  thesaurario  Laudunen'  ac . .  Scolastico-  con- 
stancien'  ecclesiarum  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Dum 
person[arum  merita  nostram  gratiam  pro  meritis  debita  meditatione 
pensamus,]  illis  potissimum  apostolice  prouisionis  gratiam  imper- 
timur,  quos  litterarum  attollit  scientia,  honestas  quoque  morum  et 
uite,  aliaque  suarum  dona  uirtutum  sibi  laudabiliter  suffragantur. 

iVolentes  itaque  personam  [...]  nostri  causarumque  nostri  palatii 
auditoris  litterarum  scientia  preditam,  morum  et  uite  lionestate 
decoram  ac  multiplicium  uirtutum  meritis  insignitam,  horum  intuitu 
necnon  consideratione  dilecti  filii  nostri  [Gualhardi  sancte  Lucie  in 
Silice  diaconi  cardinalis  ju-o]  Will'o  etiam  Capellano  suo  nobis  in 
hac  parte  humiliter  supplicantis,  fauore  prosequi  gratie  specialis,  ac 
ipsum  Magistrum  Will'm  in  ecclesia  Lincolnien'  cuius  existit  Canon- 
icus  amplius  honorare  d[ignitatem  vel  personatum  seu  officium  cum 

jcura  vel  sine  cura  cuius  fructus]  redditus  et  prouentus  si  cum  cura 
Centum,  si  uero  sine  cura  esset  Trigintaquinque  Marcharum  Ster- 

^  Possibly  St  Pol  de  Leon.  The  . .  is  the  conventional  sign  of  a  blank  left 
for  a  proper  name. 

■•^  Scholasticus.  Dignitas  Ecclesiastica  qua  qui  donatus  est  scholis  ecclesias- 
[ticis  praeest.  Charta  Guidonis  episeopi  Antissiodorensis  "  Statuimus  quod 
Scholasticus  Antissiodorensis  sit  Capellanus  episeopi  et  teneatur  assidere  et 
servire  episcopo."  Ducange. 
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lingoruni'  .socundum  taxationeiu  (l(3cime  ualoreni  annuum  non  oxcc 
deront,  siqua  uol  siqui.s  aui  s[i  quod  in  dicta  ecclcBia  uacat  a( 
praesens  uol  cum  uacauerit  quam  uel  quern  seu  quod]  idem  Magistcj 
Will's  per  se  uel  procuratorem  suum,  ad  hoc  legitime  constitutiur 
infra  unius  mensis  spatium,  postquam  sibi  uel  eidem  procurator 
uacatio  huiusmodi  innotesceret  duceret  acccptandam,  i[p.si  magistrc 
Willelmo  post  acceptationem  huiusjmodi  cum  omnibus  iuribus  ei 
pertinentiis  suis  donationi  apostolice  reseruauimus  districtius  inhi 
bentes  venerabili  fratri  nostro..  Episcopo  et  dilectis  filiis  Capitulc 
Lincolnien'  ac  illi  uel  illis  [ad  quem  uel  ad  quos  in  dicta  ecclesig 
dignitatum  personatuum  seu  ofjficiorum  huiusmodi  collatio,  prouisic 
uel  queuis  alia  dispositio  pertinet  commuuiter  uel  diuisim  ne  de 
hwiusmodi  dignitate  uel  personatu  seu  officio  interim  etiam  ante 
acceptationem  eandem,  nisi  p[ostquam  eis  constitit  quod  prefatuj 
Magister  Will's  vel  procurator  illam  uel]  ilium  seu  illud  nollel 
acceptare,  disponere  quoquo  modo  presumerent  ac  decernentej 
[e]xtunc  irritum  et  inane  si  secus  super  hiis  a  quoquam  quauis 
auctoritate  scienter  uel  ignoranter,  conting[eret  attemptari  nor 
obstantibus  quibuscumque  statutis  et  consuetudinibus]  eiusdem 
ecclesie  contrariis  iuramento  confirmatione  apostolica  uel  quacunquc 
firmitate  alia  roboratis  seu  si  aliqui  super  prouisionibus  sibi  faciendis 
de  dignitatibus  uel  personatibus  aut  officiis  in  dicta  [ecclesia  speciales 
uel  de  beneficiis  ecclesia sticis  in  illis  partibus  gene]rales,  nostras 
uel  predecessorum  nostrorum  Romanorum  Pontificum,  aut  lega- 
torum  sedis  apostolice,  litteras  impetrarint  etiam  si  per  eas  ad 
inhibitionem  reseruationem  et  decretum  uel  alias  quomodolibel 
[sit  processum,  quibus  omnibus  preterquam  auctoritate  nostra  digni-j 
tates]  uel  personatus  seu  officia  huiusmodi  in  dicta  ecclesia  expecl 
tantibus  predictum  Magistrum  Will'm  in  ipsius  dignitatis,  uel  per-i 
sonatus  aut  officii  assecutione  uoluimus  anteferri,  sed  nullum  pei 
hoc  [eis  quoad  dignitatum  seu  personatuum  aut  officiorum  seu  bene- 
ficiorum]  aliorum  assecutionem  preiudicium  geuerari,  seu  si  eisdemj 
Episcopo  et  Capitulo,  uel  quibusuis  aliis  communiter  uel  diuisimi 
a  prefata  sit  sede  indultum  quod  ad  receptionem  uel  prouisionem 
alicuius  minime  te[neatur  et  ad  idem  compelli  non  possit  quidquidi 
de  dignitatibus  uel  per]sonatibus  seu  officiis  dicte  ecclesie,  uel  aliifcj 
beneficiis  ecclesiasticis  ad  eorum  collationem  prouisionem  aut  quam-j 

1  Cf.  Mat.  Paris  ann.  1235  Marcas  bonorum  et  legalium  esterlingorum.  Scj 
too  librae  sterlingorum  frequently.  j 
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cimque  aliara  dispositionem  coniunctim  uel  separatim  spectantibiis 
nulli  ualeat  pr[ius  indultum  non  faciens  or  eter  expressam  et]  de 
uerbo  ad  uerbiim  de  indulto  huiusmodi  mentionem  et  qualibet  alia 
prefate  sedis  indulgentia  generali  uel  speciali  cuiuscunque  tenoris 
existat  per  qiiam  nostris  litteris  non  expr  [effectus  huiusmodi  nostre 
igratie  {nostris ..  .expr  not  in  Regestum)]  impediri  ualeat  quomodo- 
Jibet  uel  difFerri  et  de  qua  cuiusque  toto  tenore  habenda  sit  in  dictis 
I  nostris  litteris  mentio  specialis. 

Seu  si  dictus  Magister  Will's  presens  non  fuerit  ad  prest[andum 
,de   observantia   statutorum  et  constitutionum    eiusdem  ecclesie] 
i  racione  huiusmodi  dignitatis  uel  personatus  seu  officii  solitum  iura- 
j  mentum  dummodo  in  absentia  sua  per  procuratorem  ydoneum  et 
cum  ad  ecclesiam  ipsam  accesserit  corporaliter  illu[d  prestiterifc 
,sive  quod  nuper  per  nostras  certi  tenoris  litteras  de  cajnonicatu 
ipsius  ecclesie  ipsi  Magistro  Will'o  prouidimus  et  prebendam  siqua 
^in  dicta  ecclesia  tunc  uacabat  uel  cum  uacaret  quam  ipse  duceret 
•acceptandam  conferendam  ei  duximus  reseruandam  et  [quod  archi- 
diaconatum  ecclesie  Norwicensis  noscatur  obtinere.  Volumus]  autem 
iquod  quamprimum  uigore  presentis  gratie  huiusmodi  dignitatem  uel 
personatum  seu  curatum  officium  pacifice  predictus  Magister  Will's 
fuerit  assecutus  prefatum  Archidiaconatum  [quern  extunc  uacare 
decernimus  omnino,  prout  etiam  ad  hoc  spontajnee  ipse  obtulit 
dimittere  teneatur.   Quocirca  discretioni  uestre  per  apostolica  scripta 
mandamus  quatinus  uos  uel  duo  aut  unus  uestrum  per  uos  uel 
alium  seu  alios  dign[itatem  vel  personatum  seu  officium  huiusmodi 
per  nos  ut  premittijtur  in  dicta  Lincolnien'  ecclesia  reseruatam  uel 
reseruatum,  si  tempore  huiusmodi  nostre  reseruationis  uacabat  ibidem 
;  uel  extunc  uacauit  aut  cum  illam  uel  ilium  seu  illud  uacare  co[nti- 
■  gerit  cum]  omnibus  iuribus  et  pertinentiis  suis  auctoritate  nostra 
conferre  et  assignare   curetis,  inducentes  eum  uel  procuratorem 
suum  pro  eo  in  corporalem  possessionem  dignitatis  [uel  personatus 
seu  officii  huiusmodi  iuriumque  et  pertinentium]  eiusdem  et  defen- 
:  dentes  ijiductum,   ac    facientes    eundeni    Magistrum   Will'm  uel 
'  procuratorem  prefatum  nomine  suo  ad  dignitatem  uel  personatum 
seu  officium  huiusmodi  prout  est  mo[ris  admitti  sibique  de  iujribus 
et   obuentionibus   uniuersis  integre   responderi,    non  obstantibus 
omnibus  supradictis,  seu  si  eisdem  Episcopo  et  Capitulo  uel  qui- 
busuis  aliis  communiter   uel  diuisim    a  prefat[a   sede  indultum 
existat]  per  litteras  apostolicas  non  facientes  plenam  et  expressam  ac 
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do  uerbo  ad  uerbuiii  de  indulto  huiusmodi  iiientionem,  contradictore 
auctoritate  nostra  appellatione  postposita  compesce[ndo.  Datun 
Avinione  xi  Kal.  Januar.] 

Pontificatus  nostri  Anno  [primo  (1335)]. 


APPENDIX  B. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NORWICH  INSTITUTION  BOOK  IV, 

FOL.  41. 

Incipit  Registrum  venerabilis  patris  domini  Will'i  dei  gratia 
electi  Norwicen'  ecclesie  confirm ati  de  institutionibus  &c  factis  per 
dictum  dominum  electum  ac  per  religiosum  virum  fratrem  Will'm 
de  Claxton  priorem  ecclesie  cathedralis  Sancte  Trinitatis  Norwici 
dicti  patris  ipso  in  remotis  agente  vicarium  generalem  ab  v*°  Kalen' 
Marcii  Anno  Domini  millesimo  ccc'""  XLIII. 

Bulla  p'^fectionis  Episcopi  Norwicen'.  Clemens  Episcopus  seruus 
seruorum  dei  dilecto  filio  Will'mo  electo  Norwicen'  salutem  Dilecti 
filii  capitulum  ecclesie  hujusmodi  reservacionis  et  decreti  forsan 
ignari  te  decanum  ecclesie  Lincolnien'  licet  absentem  capellanum 
nostrum  legum  doctorem  et  sacerdocio  constitutum  quasi  per  inspi- 
racionem  divinam  in  Norwicen'  Episcopum  elegisse  dicuntur.  (Here 
follows,  at  length,  a  confirmation  by  the  Pope. ) 

'  Dat'  Auinion'  X  Kl  Februarii  pontificat'  n'ri  anno  secundo. 

Foil.  41 — 156  contain,  with  some  other  entries,  the  Institutions 
made  from  2  March  1343  (134f)  to  19  January  1354  (135|). 

On  fol.  118  is  the  Bull  of  Oct.  13,  1349  referred  to  above,  p.  317. 

On  fol.  121  is  the  Institution  of  Robert  de  Stratton  to  Blofield. 
The  deed  of  reservation  is  on  an  earlier  leaf,  fol.  7  of  the  same  Book. 

Fol.  186.    At  the  foot  of  the  page  :— 

Hie  finitur  Registrum  bone  memorie  Domini  Will'i  de  Norwico 
dudum  Norwicen'  Episcopi  qui  decessit  Auinion'  die  Epiphanie 
domini  anno  domini  millesimo  ccc'""  quinquagesimo  quarto  circa 
horam  terciam  eiusdem  diei  et  sepultus  est  in  ecclesia  beate  Marie 
iuxta  Palaciura  Apostolicum  et  die  xxiiij  Januar'  anno  domini 
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supradicto  primo  innotiiit  Vicariis  Gen'alibiis  Offic'  et  corr'  et  ceteris 
ministris  dicti  patris  de  eius  morte. 

There  is,  elsewhere,  an  a})pointment  of  the  Prior  as  Bateman's 
Vicar  General.  Here  the  adjective  seems  to  apply  to  plural  Officials. 
Corr'  is  no  doubt  for  Correctori. 

APPENDIX  C. 

From  p.  22  of  Simpson's  Book,  at  Trinity  Hall. 

"In  die  Epiphaniae  inter  horam  primam  et  tertiam  bonae  memoriae 
Dominus  Willielmus  de  Norwic'  quondam  Norwic'  Episcopus  fundator 
Aulae  nostrae  Sanctae  Trinitatis  Cantab,  missus  ad  Curiam  Roma- 
nam  per  Domiuum  regem  Angliae  pro  tractatu  pacis  inter  regna 
Angliae  et  Franciae  in  ipsa  Curia  diem  suum  clausit  extremum  anno 
Domini  1355  29  Edw.  3  secundum  computatiouem  Ecclesiae  Romanae 
et  fuit  sepultus  ante  magnum  altare  beatae  Mariae  in  Ecclesia 
Cathedrali  in  cujus  sepultura  praesentes  erant  omnes  Cardinales 
Curiae  Rouianae  excepto  uno  qui  gravi  infirm itate  detinebatur 
patriarcha  lerosol'  officium  sepulturae  sollenniter  adimplente. 

Sepult'  at  Avignon,  and  supposed  to  be  poisoned.  But  vide  the 
Annals  of  Caius  1355,  who  writes  in  this  manner.  Moriebatur 
E])'us  Octavo  Idus  Januai-ii  anno  Dni  1355  et  sepultus  est  Norwici 
in  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  Presbyterio  ut  a  quibusdam  scriptis  libris  in 
Bibliotheca  Ecclesiae  ejusdem  intelligimus." 

APPENDIX  D. 

From  MS.  370  of  Corpus  Christi  Library. 

De  calumnia  et  iniuriis  per  Willelmum  Bateman  nomine  Bateman 
Norwic'  episcopuni  in  monasterio  Sancti  Edmundi  illatis,  et  per 
merita  S.  Edmundi  miraculose  finitis. 

Ex  libro.  22.  Histor'  auree  Johannis  anglici  Cap.  49 


Et  ad  disposition  em  regis  idem  episcopus  et  abbas  taliter  qualiter 
concordati  sunt  more  tamen  sophistico  et  verbali.    Nam  cum  pre- 
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dictus  opiacopus  in  sapientia  sua  confidens  pariter  et  thesauro  poster 
Curiam  romanam  pro  negociis  regis,  et  vt  verius  creditur  ad  persecu  l 
tionem  occlesie  Sancti  Edmuridi  cum  magna  pompa  intrasset  :  a 
sunimo  pontifice  et  Cardinalibus  gratanter  receptus  est,  sperans 
omnia  sibi  ad  vota  succedere.  Sed  infra  paucos  dies  adventus  sui  ad 
Curiam  morte  subita  preocupatus  obiit,  vbi  sepultus  est,  cuius  in 
moriendo  hec  verba  fuerunt  vltima.  Buri,  buri,  St  Edmond  St 
Edmond,  sicut  testati  sunt  qui  tunc  temporis  secum  presentes 
extiterunt. 

APPENDIX  E. 

Original  letter  in  Miscellanea,  Trinity  Hall,  Vol.  5  (not  paged). 

In  Collectanea  App.  cxxvii,  Dr  Warren  writes  :  Mr  Wadham 
Knatchbull,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  returned  from  his  travels 
A.D.  1740.  I  had  desired  him  in  case  he  sh*^  see  Avignon  to  search 
in  y*^  Church  there  where  B^'  Bateman  was  buried  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  monument  or  inscription  or  any  memorial  of  him 
remaining  in  the  Church.  But  he  found  none.  One  of  y*'  Priests 
of  Church  was  so  kind  as  to  search  y^  Register  to  see  what  dis- 
covery he  c*^  make  there,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  account  which  he 
gave  by  a  friend  to  Mr  Knatchbull  in  French  was  what  follows  here 
in  English.  Sir,  having  twice  run  over  y®  Register  of  Bps  Archbps 
Cards  &  Popes  buried  in  our  Church,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
there  the  name  of  the  Bp  whom  you  enquire  after :  in  all  likelyhood 
he  was  not  inserted  in  y®  List  &c  &c 

Roque  pre'. 
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Wednesday,  28  October,  1896,  at  4.80  P.M. 

Mr  J.  B.  MULLINGER,  President,  in  the  Chair.  It  was  agreed 
hat  letters  of  condolence  should  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  M.  Humphry,  Dr  Campion,  and  Dr  J.  H.  Middleton. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  address  on  taking 
office : 

I  think  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  commence  by  giving 
some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeo- 
ogical  Societies,  which,  in  conjunction  with  our  Secretary,  I 
attended  last  July.  It  was  held  in  Burlington  House,  London, 
was  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Evans,  and  was  attended  by 
some  25  delegates  from  various  centres. 

It  was  something  of  a  disappointment  to  learn  that  Govern- 
ment declines  for  the  present  to  undertake  any  responsibility 
in  connexion  with  historical  monuments  throughout  the 
country ;  the  Foreign  Office  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  by  Governments 
abroad,  and  our  Government  has  not  arrived  at  any  final 
decision.  It  however  holds  out  very  little  hope,  and  General 
Pitt  Rivers  considers  that  the  owners  themselves  are  the  best 
guardians.  A  kind  of  protest  against  such  a  view  was  made  by 
a  Resolution  passed  at  the  Meeting  to  the  effect  that 

'  Some  public  control  should  be  exercised  over  the 
restoration  or  destruction  of  such  ancient  buildings  as 
deserve  to  be  classed  as  historic  monuments.' 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  scheme  of  a  National 
Catalogue  of  Portraits  is  under  consideration,  and  that  the 
Heads  of  Families  in  the  different  counties  are  to  be  ap- 
proached on  the  subject.  A  Committee  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  Mr  Gomme,  Mr  Stanley  Leighton,  and  others ; 
and  Mr  Lionel  Cust  undertook  to  furnish  a  draught  scheme 
for  consideration. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  Photographic  Surveys  was 
reported  as  progressing  slowly ;  Sussex  has  taken  it  up  and 
the  first  Report  has  been  issued  to  all  the  Societies  in  union. 
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Copies  were  laid  on  the  table  of  a  Report  by  Mr  F.  A! 
Hyett  on  County  Bibliographies,  with  '  suggestions  approvec 
by  the  Bibliographical  Society '  for  increasing  their  utility.  It 
was  gratifying  to  hear  that  Cambridgeshire  and  Staffordshire 
are  possessed  of  bibliographies  at  once  'recent  and  satisfactory' 
it  was  however  stated  that  these  are  the  only  two,  and  Mr  Hyett 
called  attention  to  the  fact  '  how  little  work  has  been  done  in 
this  field,' — '  the  large  majority  of  counties,'  he  says,  '  possess  no 
sort  of  record  of  their  literature.'  I  venture  to  quote  his  own 
description  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposes,  because  in  matters 
of  organisation  it  is  suggestive  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
besides  Bibliography : 

'Let  the  production  of  a  County  Bibliography  be  undertaken  by  a 
society  formed  for  the  purpose,  or  perhaps  better  still  by  a  committee  of 
some  society  already  in  existence.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
induce  many  an  Antiquarian,  or  Literary,  or  Public  Record  Society  to 
enter  on  such  a  work,  if  its  importance  were  represented  to  them  and  they 
were  instructed  how  they  should  set  about  it.  Having  undertaken  the 
work,  the  Society  should  proceed  to  map  out  the  county  into  districts, 
varying  in  size  inversely  with  the  density  of  the  population,  and  a 
committee  should  be  constituted  of  which  one  member  at  least  should 
reside  in  each  district.  An  editor  would  have  to  be  appointed,  and  it 
would  be  as  well  if  a  small  editorial  sub-committee  were  also  appointed 
to  frame  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  work.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  each  member  of  the  general  committee  to  search  his  district  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  for  works  falling  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
the  bibliography,  and  to  forward  to  the  editor  collations  of  all  such  works 
as  came  under  his  notice,  on  forms  with  which  he  would  have  been 
furnished.  To  avoid  duplicate  collations,  each  member  might  be  periodi- 
cally supplied  by  the  editor  with  lists  of  works  which  had  been  collated. 
This  method  would  ensure  exhaustive  search  and  uniformity  of  treatment. 
And  as  the  existence  and  ownership  of  every  work  would  thus  be  made 
known  to  the  editor,  he  could  with  little  difficulty  personally  examine  any 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  if  the  account  of  it  which  he  had 
received  were  insufficient.  This  scheme  of  sub-dividing  a  county  into 
districts  is  by  no  means  a  visionary  one.  It  has  been  adopted  with 
marked  success  in  some  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  photographs 
of  objects  of  historic  or  antiquarian  interest,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  drawings  and  descriptions  of  church  plate,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  applied  with  a  like  success  to  bibliography.  By  this 
means  I  believe  that  each  county  could,  at  least  expense,  in  the  least  time, 
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and  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  produce  a  bibliography  of  its  own 
literature^.' 

In  proceeding  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  claims  which  our 
Society  has  upon  the  support  of  the  residents  in  a  University 
town  and  of  the  members  of  a  University  in  which  Archaeology 
itself  is  now  a  recognised  study,  I  feel  that  to  some  it  will 
probably  appear  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  even  in  Cam- 
bridge it  can  do  no  harm  to  recall  to  mind  some  of  the 
considerations  which  serve  to  redeem  the  time  spent  over 
the  subjects  which  occupy  our  attention  from  the  imputation 
of  solemn  trifling  or  superstition.  Those  subjects  are  mainly 
connected  either  with  Art  or  with  History.  Now  as  regards 
those  which  relate  to  the  former  branch,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  true  Archaeologist  has  any  superstitious 
veneration  for  ancient  forms  or  objects  simply  because  they 
are  ancient.  He  values  them,  in  the  first  place,  as  links 
between  the  Past  and  the  Present,  and  he  aims  through  them 
and  by  them  at  the  prosecution  of  objects  philanthropic,  useful 
and  important.  Archaeology,  justly  interpreted,  it  has  been 
wisely  said,  '  is  the  handmaid  and  purveyor  of  history,  the 
sage  commentator  on  ancient  customs  and  ancient  art,  the 
acute  and  enlightened  interpreter  of  the  records  of  the  Past, 
whether  oral,  written,  or  monumental'^.' 

There  is  much,  it  is  true,  in  mediaeval  art  which  strikes 
us  as  grotesque,  frivolous,  and  even  profane,  but  what  an 
insight  it  affords  us  into  the  real  characteristics  of  an  age  when 
such  features  found  permanent  expression  in  the  rich  mosaic, 
the  sculptured  stone,  and  the  carved  woodwork !  Even  where 
mediaeval  art  appears  to  us  most  frivolous  it  was  often  terribly 
in  earnest !  And  then,  again,  what  a  lesson,  as  regards  our 
own  work,  we  may  derive  from  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  men  of  those  times  did  theirs  ! 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  most  eminent  living  art 
critic  in  this  country  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  noteworthy 
phrase :  '  All  old  work  nearly,'  says  Ruskin,  '  has  been  hard 

•  County  Bibliograplues,  pp.  9,  10. 
John  S.  Harford  at  Bristol  in  1851. 
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work.    It  may  be  the  hard  work  of  children,  of  barbarians,  j 
of  rustics;  but  it  is  always  their  utmost.    Ours  has  as  con-  n 
stantly  the  look  of  money's  worth,  of  a  stopping  short  wherever  ' 
and  whenever  we  can,  of  a  lazy  compliance  with  low  conditions  ; 
never  of  a  fair  putting  forth  of  strength.'    '  And  yet/  he  adds, 
*  we  are  none  of  us  so  good  architects  as  to  be  able  to  work 
habitually  below  our  strength ;  and  although  there  is  not  a 
building   that  I  know  of,  lately  raised,  wherein  it  is  not 
sufficiently  evident  that  neither  architect  nor  builder  has  done 
his  best.' 

Now  although  some  thirty  years  have  passed  since  Ruskin 
gave  expression  to  these  trenchant  criticisms,  and  there  has 
since  been  a  considerable  improvement,  the  lessons  and  example 
of  the  Art  of  the  Past  are  as  valuable  as  ever.  And  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  community  to  be  resident  where  those 
lessons  are  matters  of  every-day  experience ;  while  any  new 
centre  of  industry  rising  up  on  some  virgin  site,  whether  on 
the  moorland  plain  or  by  the  river  side,  whether  in  England  or 
in  America,  must  always  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  any  great  historic  centre,  such  as,  for  example, 
Chester,  Norwich,  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  are  '  sermons  i 
in  stones'  in  another  sense,  that  of  the  poet's,  and  surely  it  i 
should  be  regarded  as  almost  a  duty  by  every  educated  denizen 
in  such  a  centre  to  be  familiar  with  the  lessons  taught  by  the  ; 
surroundings  of  his  or  her  every-day  life.  Such  lessons,  rightly  j 
applied,  dignify  individual  existence,  and  not  only  bring  the 
learner  into  touch  with  a  distant  Past  but  enable  him  better  to 
comprehend  his  relations  to  the  Present.  Between  the  feelings 
and  the  interest  with  which  the  astronomer  gazes  upon  the 
starry  heavens  and  those  of  the  rude  peasant  how  great  the 
difference !  Between  those  of  the  geologist  and  the  ordinary 
labourer,  as  each  looks  upon  some  grand  Alpine  cutting,  how 
great  again !  But  neither  in  the  one  case  or  the  other  is  the 
difference  greater  than  that  with  which  the  intelligent  ar- 
chaeologist and  the  man  careless  of  such  lore,  regards  whatever 
is  ancient,  historic,  or  even  prae-historic  in  his  own  county  or 
town.    And  if  such  cultivated  appreciation  were  more  widely 
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spread,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  serve  as  a  useful 
counterpoise  to  that  too  exclusive  devotion  to,  and  admiration 
of,  foreign  art,  which,  as  associated  with  the  pleasure  of  foreign 
travel,  is  perhaps  unduly  prevalent  among  our  countrymen  in 
the  present  day.  It  would  become  a  kind  of  secondary  pa- 
triotism. We  should  scarcely,  then,  see  announcements  like 
that  which  greets  the  visitor  on  the  door  of  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Malvern,  cautioning  people  against  assembling  when  the  wind 
is  high ;  nor  should  w^e  see  so  many  churches  in  the  condition 
in  which  Thomas  Fuller  found  the  Church  of  St  Andrew  here 
in  Cambridge,  in  his  day,  when  he  declared  that  it  'sadded' 
him  to  see  the  church  where  the  eminent  William  Perkins  was 
interred  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground.  '  Jacob  said  of  Bethel, 
"How  dreadful  is  this  place."  I  am  sorry  it  may  in  a  far 
different  sense  be  said  of  this  St  Andrew's,  filling  such  as 
approach  it  with  fear  of  the  ruins  thereof.'  And  he  justly 
concludes  that  '  as  David  was  glad  to  go  up  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  all  good  men  may  be  sorrowful  to  see  God's  house 
coming  down  to  them.' 

And  now  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  historic  aspect  of  our 
researches.  The  contributor  of  a  careful  paper  on  some  ancient 
foundation,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  on  the  Annals  of  some  parish, 
some  extinct  family,  or  on  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  some 
half-forgotten  worthy,  may  himself  modestly  disclaim  the  right 
to  rank  as  an  historian,  but  what  a  service  he  renders  to 
history !  The  great  merit  and  value  of  such  work  is,  that 
if  really  honestly,  carefully,  and  thoughtfully  done  it  is  in  most 
cases  done  once  for  all.  A  well-established  nexus  of  dates  and 
facts,  the  result  of  such  research,  may  be  accepted  as  trnst- 
worthy  first-hand  evidence.  It  was  said  of  Macaulay's  History 
of  England  that  the  author  illumined  the  scroll  of  history  no 
faster  than  it  unrolled, — that  is  to  say,  it  took  him  as  many 
years  to  record  the  Annals  of  his  country,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  II.  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  as  that  period  itself 
embraced.  Lord  Acton,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  recently 
observed  that  'a  lifetime  spent  in  the  largest  collection  of 
printed  books  would  not  suffice  to  train  a  real  master  of 
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iiiodeni  liistory,' — there  are  vast  stores  of  documentary  evidence 
which  still  require  to  be  investigated. 

And  so  far  as  our  national  history  is  concerned,  it  appears 
to  me  that  careful  and  minute  investigations,  such  as  those 
undertaken  by  an  Antiquarian  Society,  render  important  ser- 
vice. I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  great  historical  writer 
would  be  willing  to  take  all  the  published  labours  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  as  proven  and  final ;  but  unless  some  special 
reason  for  scepticism  arises,  the  historical  investigator  does  not 
want  to  ransack  the  charter,  the  deed,  and  the  will,  the  parish 
register  and  the  mortuary  roll,  for  dates,  names,  and  facts 
which  previous  research  has  already  sufficiently  established. 
And  in  work  of  this  kind,  unpretending  though  it  be,  there 
is  not  only  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  worker,  but  a  service 
rendered  to  others  which,  however  beyond  his  power  to  esti- 
mate, is  none  the  less  real  and  permanent. 

Mr  J.  E.  Foster  made  the  following  communication : 
Notes  on  the  History  of  Exning. 

The  name  appears  in  Domesday  as  Esselinga,  and  in  the 
grant  of  the  church  to  Battle  Abbey,  by  William  Rufus,  in 
1087,  as  Exelingas.  The  shortened  form  of  Exning,  or  Ixning, 
which  is  subsequently  used,  has  no  connection  therefore  with 
the  Iceni  as  has  been  suggested,  but  the  name  is  probably  a 
tribal  or  family  one. 

There  is  a  strong  local  tradition  which  looks  upon  Exning 
as  the  birthplace  of  S.  Etheldreda,  and  a  spring  in  the  parish  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  her  baptism  by  Paulinus,  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  only  MS.  authorities  are  the  "Liber 
Eliensis  "  and  the  "  Historia  Eliensis,"  which  erroneously  quote 
Bede's  work,  "  De  gestis  Anglorum,"  otherwise  the  "  Historia 
Ecclesiastica,"  as  the  foundation  for  the  statement.  The  passage 
relating  to  S.  Etheldreda  in  the  l7th  chapter  of  the  4th  book 
gives  no  information  as  to  her  birthplace,  but  refers  only  to  her 
parentage. 
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The  chroniclers  differ  as  to  whether  Exniiig  was  the  scene 
yi  the  marriage  between  Ralph  Wader,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
Emma,  daughter  of  Roger  FitzOsbern,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  one 
)f  the  years  1074  or  1075,  at  which  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Conqueror  was  set  on  foot. 

Matthew  Paris  states  that  Norwich  was  the  place  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  Flores  Historiarum  places  it  in  Norfolk,  but 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  Roger  de  Hoveden  and  Walter  de  Coventry 
support  Exning,  as  does  the  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Douai 
in  France,  containing  the  life  and  passion  of  Count  Waltheof 
and  his  countess.  This  manuscript  is  of  the  12th  century  or 
beginning  of  the  13th,  and  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland, 
whence  it  was  carried  to  Douai  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries. 

It  seems,  however,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  place  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  so  strong  as  Domesday 
shows  it  was  at  Exning  would  be  chosen  as  the  scene  of  a  cere- 
mony which  had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  the  king.  The 
Earl  of  Norfolk  had  no  property  there. 

The  parish  is  described  in  the  Cambridgeshire  portion  of 
Domesday,  under  the  name  of  Esselinga,  and  was  then  of  equal 
size  with  Burwell  and  larger  than  Soham,  though  now  both 
these  parishes  have  a  greater  acreage,  probably  owing  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  fen  land  which  was  unproductive  marsh  at  that 
period. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Newmarket  in  the  return,  as  that 
town  was  not  then  in  existence. 

Exning  was  one  of  the  churches  given  to  Battle  Abbey  by 
William  Rufus  when  he  attended  at  the  consecration  of  that 
monastery  in  1089.  The  deed  of  gift  is  among  the  Cotton 
manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum  (Domitian,  A  II),  and  is 
also  set  out  at  length  in  the  Monasticon.  By  this  gift  the 
advowson  only  passed,  as  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  whose 
diocese  the  parish  lay,  still  continued  to  nominate  candidates 
to  the  vicarage,  who  were  presented  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent, 
and  this  practice  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Dr  Bensly,  the  Registrar  for  the  Diocese 
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of  Norwich.  Among  the  miscellaneous  charters  at  the  Bodleiaif  * 
Library  are  two  dated  the  0th  of  November,  1229.    One  o  « 
these  recites  a  grant  of  the  church  of  Exning  by  the  Bishop  o  ')! 
Norwich  to  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  after  the  death  of  Georg(  k 
Vercellis,  then  rector,  and  Wido,  the  vicar,  and  the  othe] 
contains  a  covenant  by  the  Abbey  to  find  the  vicar  a  house 
and  six  marcs  annually,  and  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  dues  foi 
the  rectory. 

There  are  various  charters  relating  to  Exning  in  the  public 
collections.    The  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

Among  the  Chartae  An ti quae  at  the  Record  Office  is  one 
whereby  Galfridus  Ridellus,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  granted 
the  Manor  to  Robert  de  Insulis  or  de  L'Isle  and  Galiene,  hisi 
wife.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  king  when  at  Argentan,  in! 
France,  between  November  29  and  December,  1167.  [See 
Eyton's  History  of  Henry  II.  p.  3.] 

Amongst  the  Rawlinson  charters  at  the  Bodleian  Library  is 
one  dated  in  the  50th  year  of  Edward  TIL,  whereby  Gilbert 
Talbot,  of  Irchenfeld,  mortgaged  the  reversion  of  the  manor, 
then  held  in  dower  by  Maria,  late  wife  of  Audemar  (or  Aymer)  . 
de  Valence,  Count  of  Pembroke. 

Mary  de  Valence  is  well  known  to  all  Cambridge  men  as 
the  Foundress  of  Pembroke  College,  and  Gilbert  Talbot  was  a 
grandson  of  one  of  the  sisters  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  to  whom  t 
his  estates  descended  as  co-heiresses,  subject  to  his  widow's  I 
right  to  dower. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Extracts  from  the 
Papal  Letters  relating  to  Great  Britain,  recently  published  in 
the  Rolls  series,  is  an  entry  of  a  dispensation  dated  2  Id.  Aug.  ; 
1255  and  granted  to  Daniel  de  Bechles  to  hold  this  with  i 
another  living,  and  the  register  of  Bishop  Fordham  amongst 
the  episcopal  records  at  Ely  contains  an  entry  dated  the  2nd  of 
November  1889,  whereby  indulgences   were  granted  to  all  I 
benefactors  to  the  construction  or  repairs  of  St  Mildred's  chapel 
at  Exning  and  to  the  sustentation  of  Philip  de  ClissoU;  a  poor 
hermit  custodian  of  the  said  chapel. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  parish  chest  is  a  book  con- 
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1  lainiiig  the  accounts  kept  by  the  churchwardens  between  the 
l^ears  1590  and  1624.  The  items  in  these  accounts  are  sinailar 
|o  those  in  other  parishes,  but  a  transcript  of  them  is  placed  in 

.  'he  Library  of  the  Arch  geological  Museum  for  reference. 

Attention  may,  however,  be  drawn  to  one  or  two  items. 
One  brief  only  appears  in  them  by  which  collections  were  made 

;  towards  a  "  great  loss  of  fyre  "  in  Devonshire,  in  1598. 

In  1596  one  of  the  bells  was  re-cast  at  Cambridge  by  Mr 
iS'ychollson,  a  well-known  Cambridge  founder,  of  whom  an 
iccount  will  be  found  in  the  '  History  of  the  Church  Bells  in 
Cambridgeshire,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  published  by  this 

•  Society. 

;  A  book  for  fasting  days  was  purchased  in  1597.  This  was 
-  probably  one  containing  the  list  of  such  days  appointed  by  the 
^  /arious  Acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth 

ifor  the  preservation  of  the  sea  fisheries. 
i  I     A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  reason  why  Exning  parish 
'  ^orms  an  outlying  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  also  as  to  the 
origin  of  Newmarket. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  first  fact  from  documentary 
evidence  so  far  as  I  know.  Exning,  however,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  parishes  in  the  Hundred  of  Staplehou,  which  all  lie  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Devils  Ditch,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich  till  quite  recently,  and  it  was  also  probably 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and 
father  of  S.  Etheldreda,  and  of  some  of  his  successors. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Devil's  Ditch  was  the 
boundary  between  East  Anglia  and  Mercia  when  the  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire  were  formed  as  suggested  by 
iCamden  in  the  Bj^itannia,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  king's 
palace  in  Exning  caused  a  stronger  influence  towards  union 
with  East  Anglia  to  be  exerted  upon  it  than  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  and  accordingly  it  remained  politically  a 
portion  of  that  kingdom,  whilst  the  adjacent  parishes  became 
"  portions  of  the  Mercian  county  of  Cambridge,  though  still 
retaining  their  connection  with  the  East  Anglian  diocese. 
C.  A,  S..Comm.    Vol.  IX.  24 
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The  foundation  of  the  township  of  Newmarket  is  notj 
recorded.  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Hundred  Rolls  in  an  inqui-i 
sition  of  the  year  1276,  when  a  horse  was  stolen  there,  and  also! 
in  one  taken  in  10  Edward  III.  preserved  at  the  Record  Office 
amongst  those  of  the  following  year.  By  the  latter  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  certain  chapel  there  dedicated  to  the; 
Blessed  Mary  and  taxed  at  405.,  the  patronage  of  which  was  in 
Lord  John  D'Argenthem  at  his  death,  and  also  that  there  was! 
a  second  chapel  there,  called  the  New  Chapel  of  the  Blessed^ 
Mary  in  the  patronage  of  the  Prior  of  Thetford,  but  annexed  to 
the  parish  church  of  Woodditton,  now  the  next  parish  to  thei 
south  of  Newmarket.  These  are  believed  to  be  the  earliestj 
d6cuments  evidencing  the  existence  of  Newmarket.  I 

Exning  is  connected  with  Sir  George  Ripley,  Canon  ofi 
Bridlington  Priory  about  1490,  who  is  stated  to  have  written 
his  book,  called  "  The  Compende  of  Alchymye,"  there.  The; 
Prior  of  Bridlington  declined  to  receive  him  on  his  return  from; 
a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  had  obtained  a  Papal  dispensation 
enabling  him  to  hold  his  canonry  without  performing  its  duties.! 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Exning,  and  subsequently  became  an, 
anchoret  of  the  Carmelite  order  at  Boston,  where  he  died.  ^ 


Monday,  16  November,  1896,  at  8.30  p.m. 

Dr  Glaisher,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  election 
of  the  following  candidates  was  announced :  Rev.  Andrew 
James  Campbell  Alien,  M.A.,  Pet. ;  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Ely ;  Miss  Emma  Miller,  Scroope  Terrace. 

Professor  Hughes  gave  a  description  of  objects  exhibited! 
by  Mr  S.  J.  Freeman.  j 

Professor  Hughes  complimented  Mr  Freeman  upon  the  skill  j 
and  care  he  had  shown  in  collecting  and  restoring  the  relics  of  j 
Old  Cambridge,  of  which  he  had  given  an  example  in  the 
specimens  exhibited  that  night. 
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The  collection  made  by  Mr  Freeman  extends  from  pre- 
Roman  (British)  to  comparatively  recent  times,  but  the  part 
selected  for  exhibition  that  night  ranged  from  the  Romano- 
English  (post-Roman  and  pre-Norman)  to  late  mediaeval,  and 
was  further  limited  by  being  restricted  to  the  pottery.  The 
i earliest  he  would  refer  to  that  interesting  period  when  the 
Roman  paste  and  Roman  forms  were  still  in  use,  and  were 
[gradually  being  modified  by  and  merged  into  the  types  of  the 
[domestic  vessels  introduced  b}'^  the  various  races  that  came 
[over  from  the  Continent,  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Normans. 

!  For  instance,  the  large  vessel  found  near  Jesus  Lane,  asso- 
ciated with  objects  of  the  12th  and  13th  century,  was  of  a  type 
;not  uncommon  in  the  waste  heap  of  the  pottery  at  Horningsea. 
iln  the  character  of  the  ware  and  in  the  outlines  and  impressed 
ornament,  it  was  often  represented  among  the  remains  which 
we  refer  to  the  time  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  but  it  is 
probably  a  survival  from  much  earlier  times. 
I  Much  of  what  was  called  ornament  probably  originated  in 
necessity,  convenience,  or  use.  When  hands  or  spouts  were 
separately  moulded  and  had  to  be  welded  on  it  was  obvious 
that  the  attachment  was  much  strengthened  by  pinching  the 
clay  of  the  new  part  into  that  of  the  old,  as  two  perfectly  flat 
surfaces  would  not  readily  adhere.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  if 
this  locking  of  the  two  parts  together  was  obtained,  not  by 
squeezing  the  new  piece  to  the  first  moulded  part  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  but  by  piercing  the  part  to  be  fastened  on 
with  a  sharp  instrument  so  that  the  clay  of  the  upper  or 
attached  piece  was  driven  into  that  of  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

Again,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  flat  base  for  the  jugs  or  frying-pans,  and  therefore  during  the 
,  process  of  hardening  the  clay  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was 
pinched  all  round,  or  here  and  there  symmetrically,  or  a  clay 
foot  like  a  calkin  was  added. 

These  pinches  and  stabs,  which  were  at  first  probably 
useful,  were  put  on  in  pattern  and  became  in  time  a  conven- 
tional ornament  reproduced  when  quite  unnecessary. 
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Mr  Freeman  had  arrived  at  some  important  generalizations.! 
For  instance,  almost  all  the  examples  of  the  dark  green  glazei 
ware  were  obtained  from  the  northern  part  of  Cambridge; 
within  the  King's  Ditches.  Almost  all  the  yellow  ware  with 
brown  slip  occurred  on  Midsummer  Common,  but  over  a  con-j 
siderable  part  of  that  area  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
earth  containing  older  fragments  had  been  carted  as  well  as 
town  refuse  containing  contemporary  fragments. 

Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  Mr  Freeman  for  his  care 
in  watching  a  recent  excavation,  and  for  exhibiting  this  part  of 
his  collection. 

Professor  Hughes  then  made  the  following 
Further  Observations  on  the  Castle  Hill. 

Professor  Hughes  referred  to  a  valuable  paper  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  by  Mr  Gray,  of  Jesus  College,  in  which  he 
had  shown  the  position  of  some  of  the  watercourses  and  ditches 
on  the  Castle  side  of  the  river.  He  did  not,  however,  quite 
agree  with  all  Mr  Gray's  inferences,  and  urged  that  the  ditches 
which  formed  a  protection  to  the  bridge  were  town  ditches,  and 
that  the  earthworks  of  the  Castle  were  above,  beyond,  and 
quite  independent  of  them.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  remains  of  the  old  road  by  Magdalene  bridge  did  not 
lead  to  where  the  bridge  now  stands,  but  pointed  rather  down 
stream  towards  the  centre  of  the  College,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  stakes  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
coincided  with  that  of  the  road.  He  accounted  for  the  absence 
of  any  ditch  and  bank  across  the  street  leading  up  from  the 
bridge  to  the  prison  by  the  fact  that  the  gradient  had  been 
reduced,  and,  describing  the  strata  which  were  found  in  that 
section  and  explaining  the  character  of  the  deposit  which  he 
would  have  expected  to  find  there,  he  showed  that  the  whole 
of  the  superficial  portion,  vallum,  fosse,  and  surface  soil,  had 
been  all  artificially  removed.  He  believed  that  in  early  times 
the  principal  road  up  the  hill  ran  by  Shelly-row. 
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Mr  Fawcett  said  that  in  some  recent  excavations  at  the 
Shire  Hall,  he  had  come  across  the  foundations  of  the  Castle 
gatehouse.  He  described  these  and  presented  to  the  Society  a 
drawing  showing  the  section  of  the  plinth. 


Wednesday,  2  December,  1896.    4.30  p.m. 

J.  B.  MuLLiNGER,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
election  of  the  following  was  announced:  Mr  J.  H.  Allin,  High 
Clere,  Chesterton  Road;  Rev.  John  Neville  Figgis,  St  Catharine's 
College  ;  Mr  George  Augustus  MacMillan,  19,  Earl's  Terrace, 
Kensington,  W.  ;  the  Rev.  William  Albert  Cox,  M.A.,  St  John's 
College. 

Miss  Bateson  made  a  communication, 

On  the  Library  of  Syon  Monastery. 

The  paper  is  intended  for  separate  publication  and  is  there- 
fore not  printed  in  tJie  Society's  Proceedings. 

Mr  R.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  made  the  following  Communication  : 

On  a  list  (preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St  John's 
College)  of  the  Plate,  Books  and  Vestments 

BEQUEATHED  BY  THE  LaDY  MaRGARET  TO  ChRIST's 

College. 

This  list  is  contained  in  a  little  quarto  volume  of  37  pages 
of  manuscript  sewn  together.  A  fragment  of  the  list,  practi- 
cally the  contents  of  the  first  page,  is  printed  in  Cooper  and  Le 
Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge  (1861),  Vol.  ii.  28-9.  This 
fragment  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
and  was  printed  by  Le  Keux,  Memorials  of  Cambridge  (1841), 
Christ's  College,  p.  4,  from  a  transcript  by  Tliomas  Baker. 
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Sonic  of  tlic  must  valuable  pieces  of  plate  were  specifically 
bequeathed  to  the  College  by  the  Lady  Margaret  (see  her  will 
Life  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  by  C.  H.  Cooper,  p.  130-1),  but  the 
list  which  follows  includes  a  number  of  items  not  mentioned  ir 
the  will,  and  has  further  this  difference  that  the  price  of  eacl 
article  is  given. 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  the  list  of  vestments  or  in 
their  material.  The  following  are  the  meanings  of  the  lest- 
familiar  terms  which  occur. 

Standard,  Standere,  was  a  large  chest  for  holding  valuable 
articles. 

'   Slipped  means  slender  or  narrow. 

Mose,  or  Morse,  was  the  brooch  with  which  a  cope  was: 
fastened. 

Orphrey,  or  Orfrey,  were  the  embroidered  edges  of  the  cope. 

Orfreid,  meaning  provided  with  Orplireys. 

Enparor  probably  is  meant  for  emparure,  i.e.  with  thej 
apparel  or  orphrey.  I 

Bawdkyn  was  a  rich  cloth  introduced  into  England  in  the' 
13th  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  silk  interwoven! 
with  threads  of  gold. 

Sarcenet  was  a  slight  kind  of  silk. 

Fustian,  or  hastian,  was  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

Saye,  a  delicate  woollen  cloth. 

Some  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  kind  of  flower  meant  by  the 
word  variously  spelt  sophanye,  syphanye,  sephanye.  Godefroy, 
Diet.  Anc.  Langue  Franc,  gives  the  following : 

sifonie  v.  cifoine. 

Cifoine,  cyfoyne,  chiphoene,  ellebore. 

Ebil  vel  cyfoyne  (J.  de  Garlande,  Gloss.  MSS.  Bruge  546 
apud  Scheler,  Lex.  57). 

Elleborus,  quaedam  herba,  gallus,  chiphoene,  Gloss.  Lat.  Fr.^ 
Richelieu  1.  521. 

From  this  it  appears  probable  that  syphanye  meant  the 
Christmas  Rose  {H elleborus  Niger). 
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This  boke  made  the  xiiij"'  daye  of  Auguste  in  the  firste 
yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kyng  Harry  the  viij**"  betewne  Master 
Edvvarde  Bothe  of  the  Jvell  Howse  with  my  ladies  grace  on  the 
one  partye  And  Master  Docter  Tomson  of  Cristis  Colage  in 
Cambrige  on  the  other  party  Makyng  mention  of  all  suche 
Jewell  &  platte  as  the  forsayde  Master  of  Cristys  Colege  hathe 
recevid  owte  of  the  Jewell  howse  of  the  Saide  ladies  By  her 
hignesse's  And  by  the  commaimdment  of  my  Lorde  of  Rochester 
Master  Channceler,  Master  Seynt  Johns  These  parcellis  here 
foUowyng. 

fiirst  A  grete  Crucifyx  gilt  &  Inamyld  With  Mary 

&  John  pondering  Cxvj  vnces  price  le  vnce  iiij  s.    xxiij  li.  iiij  5. 

Item  on  Crucyfyx  gilt  with  Mary  &  John  & 
Inamylde   ponderyng   xlvij   vnces  dimidiiim 

price  le  vnce  iiij  5   ixli.  xs. 

Summa  xxxij  li.  xiiij  s. 

[end  of  page  1] 

Item  a  hole  garnyshe  for  a  CrostafFe  to  be  borne  in 
procession  that  is  to  vnderstonde  iij  long  holow 
pypes  And  iiij  grete  knoppis  parte  of  them 
Inamylde  &  on  of  them  having  a  grete  Creste 
with  pynacles  all  ponderyng  Cxviij  vnces  price 
le  vnce  iiij  s   xxiij  li.  xij  s. 

Item  on  gilt  ffoote  for  a  Crosse  to  reste  in  vppon 
the  aulter  ponderyng  xxiij  vnces  price  le  vnce 
iiij  s   iiij      xv  s. 

Item  a  grette  Chales  with  a  patent  gilt  pounsyd 
with  portcolions  Rosis  and  margaretes  the 
Image  of  the  Trynyte  &  a  Image  of  the 
Crucyfyx  Inamylde  with  the  patent  in  the 
ffoote  ponderyng  xxiiij  vnces  qiiartarius  price 
le  vnce  iij  5.  viij    injli  viij  s.  xj  d. 

Item  a  Chales  with  the  patent  gilt  with  this 
Scripture  Calicem  salutare  accipiam  et  nomen 
Domini  invocaho  graven  aboute  the  Cupp  of 
the  Challes  and  this  scripture  Benedicamus 

patrem  et  Jilium  cum  sancto  spiritu   iij  ^i.  xvj     j  (f.  oh. 

Summa  partes  xxxvij  li.  ix  s.  oh. 

[end  of  page  2] 


H52 


Christ's  college. 


gruvcn  on  the  Snoiitu  of  the  patent  all  ponderyng 
xxj  viices  iij  quartarii  price  le  vnce  iij  s.  \jd.  ... 

Item  a  Chales  of  golde  with  the  patent  the  Chalen 
is  flfull  garniwshed  with  perils  and  Stonnes  the 
patent  hath  this  reason  in  the  circuitt  Verhum 
Caro  factum  est  (&  hahitauit  in  nobis  the  stones 
not  praysede  all  pondering  1  vnces  price  le 
vnce  xl  5  

Item  ij  gilt  Basons  on  of  them  hathe  a  Spowte  in 
the  botonie  they  bene  enbosyd  with  Rosis  & 
Sonnes  and  my  ladies  Armes  Inamyld  &  aboute 
the  bom-dours  ben  graven  branches  &  Rosis 
bothe  pondering  Cxxvj  vnces  dimidium  at  iij  s. 
viij  d.  le  vnce   xxiij  li.  iij  s.  x  d. 

Item  ij  gilt  basons  one  of  them  hathe  a  Spowte  in 
•  the  botome  they  ben  enbosyd  with  Rosis  & 
Sonnes  &  rede  rosys  cowchyd  in  the  mydis 
bothe  pondering  Cxv  vnces  at  iij  s.  vj  d.  le 

vnce   XX  li.  i]s.  v]d. 

Summa  partes  cxlvij  li.  ij  d.  ob. 

[end  of  page  3] 


Item  ij  grete  gilt  Candilstikes  chasyd  wrethen  sett 
with  portculions  lakyng  Chaynes  bothe  pon- 
dering Cliiij  vnces  dimidium  price  le  vnce  ni]s.     xxx  li.  xviij  s. 

Item  ij  grete  candelstikys  parcell  gilt  &  euery  of 
them  having  vj  portculis  gilt  lackyng  chaynes 
bothe  pondering  Cxxxvj  vnces  price  le  vnce 
iij  s.  mid   xxij  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  an  Image  of  our  lady  gilt  with  a  Crowne  on 
her  hede  holding  hir  Childe  nakide  in  hir  right 
Arme  &  in  hir  lefte  honde  a  Septure  all  pon- 

XX 

dering  iij  xix  vnces  price  le  vnce  iiij  s   xv     xvj  s. 


Item  an  Image  of  Saint  John  baptiste  gilt  holdyng 
a  boke  shete  on  his  lefte  hande  &  a  hole  lambe 

XX 

restyng  therevppon  pondering  iij  vnces  dimi- 
dium price  le  vnce  iiij  s   xij      ij  5. 

XX 

Summa  partes  iiij  j  li.  ix  s.  liij  d. 

[end  of  page  4] 
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Item  a  ymage  of  Saint  Mary  Mawdleyii  gilt  bering 
a  boxe  in  hir  right  hande  holdyng  the  couer 
with  hir  lefte  hande  pondering  liiij  vnces 
dimidium  price  le  vnce  iiij  s   xli.  xiiij  s. 

Item  a  ymage  of  Seint  George  gilt  stonding  vppon  a 
grene  mownt  &  a  dragon  vnder  his  flFette 
holding  a  Spere  in  his  right  honde  with  a 
Swerde  hanging  by  his  side  all  pondering  xlvij 
vnces  quartarius  price  le  vnce  iiij  s   ix     ix  5. 

Item  a  gospeler  garnishede  gilt  hauyng  the  Image 
of  the  Trinite  with  the  iiij  Euangelists  Inamilde 

XX 

the  boke  with  the  garnyshe  pondering  vj  ix 
vnces  all  is  preised  at   vj  ^i.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  pistoler  garnyshed  gilt  having  the  coronacion 
of  our  lady  with  iiij  other  Saintes  Inamylde 
the  boke  with  the  garnishe  pondering  Cxij 

vnces  all  is  prayside  at    xiij  5.  iiij  d. 

Summa  partes  xxxiij  U.  ix  s.  vii  d. 
[end  of  page  5] 

Item  a  Stoke  for  holiwater  parcell  gilt  with  the 
sprinkyll  the  baile  restithe  in  ij  lyberdis  heddis 

XX 

all  pondering  iij  xvj  vnces  price  le  vnce  iij  s. 
iiij  0?   xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  ij  plains  Creuettis  gilt  with  spoutes  &  on  the 
ouer  parte  of  the  lide  a  knopp  like  a  Straw- 
bery  bothe  pondering  xij  vnces  dimidium  at 
iiij  s.  le  vnce   Is. 

Item  ij  Cruettes  gilt  with  spowtes  with  portculis  & 
margaretes  bothe  pondering  viij  vnces  dimidium 
at  iij  s.  vj  d.  le  vnce   xxix  s.  ix  d. 

Item  a  Sakering  bell  with  a  claper  of  Siluer  all 
white  pondering  v  vnces  price  le  vnce  iij  s. 
\\i]d   xvj  6'.  viijc^. 

Item  ij  grete  Senssowrs  gilt  &  vpon  euery  of  there 
liddis  be  iij  porteculions  the  chanes  be  white 
bothe  ponderyng  CI.  vnces  dimidium  at  iiijs. 

the  vnce   xxx  li.  iij  s. 

Summa  partes  xlvij  li.  xij  s.  ix  d. 

[end  of  page  6] 
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(jiiiust's  coi.legi:. 


Itoin  ij  Siuall  soiifsowrs  gilt  witli  whit  (yhayMcs  & 
V})()ii  oucry  of  thorc  lyddis  l)cn  iij  lyljcrdys 

XX 

heddes  both  pondering  iij.  x  vnccs  dimidiuin  at 

iij  s.  iiij  d.  Ic  vnce   xjli.  xv  .s. 

Item  ii  grctc  Hhipp  gilt  with  a  litell  gilt  sponnc  & 
on  euery  ende  of  the  .shipp  is  a  lion  &  on  the 
fForparte  vnder  the  lion  ben  ij  portculis  &  halfe 
a  nakyd  man  servithe  to  open  &  shete  the  lide 
all  pondering  xl  vnces  dimidiiim  &  dimidium 
quartarii  at  iiij  s.  le  vnce    viij  li.  ij  s.  vj  d. 

Item  a  ship  parsell  gilt  with  a  lion  vpon  the  vice 
lakyng  a  spone  pondering  xij  vnces  price  le 
vnce  iij  6\  i}d   xxxviij  s. 

Item  on  monstre  gilt  with  ij  portculis  graven  on 
the  fFotte  &  on  the  hight  an  Image  of  the 
Criicyfyx  pondering  xxx  vnces  dimidium  price 

le  vnce  iiij  s   vjli.  ij  s. 

Summa  partes  xxvij  li.  xvij  s.  vj  d. 

[end  of  page  7] 

Item  a  grete  Standarde  with  Ireon  bound  a  bowte 

color  rede  within  lyned  with  canvas   vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  on  pax  siluer  gilt  with  the  crucyfix  Mary  & 
John  the  Sonne  &  the  moone .  all  inamylde  in 
the  same  pondering  vij  vnces  iii  quarters  price 
le  vnce  iij  s.  viij  d   xxviij  s.  x  d.  oh. 

Item  a  small  Shryne  gilt  full  of  reliques  all  pondering 

XX 

iij  vj  vnces   xij  ^2'.  ij  5. 

Item  a  Chales  gilt  with  an  Image  of  Cryste  syttyng 
in  Dome  vpen  the  paten  pondering  ix  vnces 
dimidium  price  the  vnce  iij  s.  i\]d   xxx  s.  x  d.  oh. 

Item  a  Chales  parcell  gilt  with  the  holy  Lambe  in 
the  paten  pondering  xij  vnces  quartarius  price 
le  vnce  iij  s.  \\]d   xxxix  s.  ix  d.  oh. 

Item  a  paire  of  Organs  the  pypis  of  waynskott 
Item  a  lesser  pay  re  with  pypes  of  Tynne 
Item  an  olde  paire  with  an  olde  case 

Summa  partes  xvij  li.  viij  s.  ij  d.  oh.  q. 

[end  of  page  8] 
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Item  a  tabernacle  of  tree  gilt  with  the  Image  of 

Criste  sittyng  vpon  a  hill  with  the  armys  of  his 

passion  aboute  hym 
Item  a  holy  water  Stoke  with  a  sprynkyll 

Plate  for  the  Seler. 

Item  ij  pottos  gilt  ether  of  them  having  a  compas 
aboute  the  pott  like  an  hoope  graven  full  of 
margaretes  &  portculis  bothe  pondering  Cxxxiij 
vnces  at  iij  s.  xd.  le  vnce   xxvli.  ixs.  xd. 

Item  ij  plaine  pottis  parcel!  gilt  with  playn  scochions 
in  the  lower  ende  of  eyther  of  theire  bayles 
bothe  pondering  Cxlix  vnces  at  iij  s.  iiij  d.  le 

vnce    xxiiij  li.  xvj  5.  viij  d. 

Item  a  gilt  standing  Cup  couered  chacede  and 
wrethen  with  a  blew  colambyn  enamelde  in  the 
botome  of  the  Cup  all  pondering  xxviij  vnces 

quarter  at  iij  s.  vij  d.  le  vnce    xiiij  d.  oh.  q. 

Summa  partes  Iv  li.  vij  s.  viij  d.  oh.  q. 

[end  of  page  9] 

Item  a  gilt  Standyng  Cupp  couered  all  plaine  the 
pomell  of  the  Couer  chacede  vp  right  the 
enamell  wantyng  in  the  botome  all  pondering 
xxvj  vnces  quartarius  dimidium  at  iij  s.  viij  d. 
le  vnce   

Item  a  gilt  Cupp  like  an  horne  with  a  couer  full  of 
portculis  and  Rosis  the  same  cup  standing 
vpon  a  brode  foote  like  a  towr  ffull  of  mar- 
garetes k  portculis  &  vpon  the  hight  of  the 
Couer  a  tufte  of  margarettes  standing  vpon  a 
rede  rose  pondering  xxiiij  vnces  dimidium  at 
iiij  s.  the  vnce   

Item  vj  plaine  bollis  gilt  with  on  couer  all  pondering 

XX 

ix  vnces  att  iiij  6\  le  vnce  

Item  vj  Bollis  parcel  gilte  chacede  wrethen  wanting 
theire  couer  with  amies  enamelde  in  the 

XX 

botomes  all  pondering  iiij  xvj  vnces  dimidium 
at  iij  5.  iiij  c?.  le  vnce  


iiij  li.  xvj  s.  yn]d.  oh. 


iiij  li.  xvj  s. 


xxxviij  U. 


xvij  U.  xj  6-,  viij  d. 


356 


(jurist's  coj.leoe. 


Itcul  ij  new  ba.soiics  and  ij  new  ewers  pondering 

Clxij  VDcus  price  le  viice  iiij  ,s   xxxij  li.  viij  s. 

XX 

Sunima  partes  iiij.  xvij  ^i.  xij  5.  i\ d.  oh. 


[end  of  page  1 0] 

Item  ij  rownd  gilt  saltes  with  oon  couer  all  ponder- 
ing xxxviij  vnces  dimidium  at  iij  s.  viij  d.  le 
vnce   vij      xiiij  d. 

Item  a  gilt  spone  with  this  worde  mercy  graven  in 
the  end  pondering  vnce  quartarius  after  iij  s. 
viij  d.  le  vnce   iiij  ,s.  vij  d 

Item  a  dussen  of  slippede  spones  parcell  gilt  all 
pondering  xviij  vnces  dimidium  quarter  at  iij  5. 
iij  d.  le  vnce   Iviij  s.  x  d.  oh. 

Item  a  grete  spice  plate  gilt  emboced  with  Eoses  & 
portculis  wantyng  thenamyll  in  the  botome  & 

XX 

without  a  couer  pondering  iiij  xiij  vnces  price 

le  vnce  iij  s.  viij  d.   xvij  li.  xij  d. 

Item  vj  spones  parcell  gilt  with  knoppes  of  oon  sorte 
chacede  wrethen  all  pondering  vij  vnces  iij  quar- 
tarii  at  iij  s.  iij  d.  le  vnce   xxv  s.  ij  d.  q. 


Summa  partes  xxviij  li.  x  s.  xd. 
Copes 

Item  a  cope  of  rede  clothe  of  gold  tyssue  orfreide 
with  blewe  veluett  with  Jhesus  &  portculis  ffull 
garnisshede  with  Spangelis  the  mose  with  a 


portculis  &  a  coronall  price   -xlli. 

Summa  xl  li. 

[end  of  page  11] 

Item  ij  Coppes  of  Rede  veluett  fringede  with  water 
fflowris  the  OfFres  of  blew  veluett  enbrowdrede 
with  water  fflowrys  the  hooddis  with  Angelis  a 
vij  li.  le  pece   xiiij  li. 

Item  ij  Coppes  of  Rede  satyn  of  Bruges  new  made 
OfFrede  with  blew  saten  of  Bruges  garnisshede 
with  Sophanyes  &  my  ladyes  poisye   iiij  ^i.  x  5, 

Item  ij  Copes  of  Rede  Sarcenet  garnisshede  with 

water  fflowrys    Cvj  s.  viij  d. 
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[tern  ij  copes  of  purple  clothe  of  Bawdekyn  orfreide 

with  rede  clothe  of  gold  the  mose  of  the  same...    xij  H. 
(tern  a  cope  of  crymesyn  veluett  vpon  veluett 
braunched  the  orfreis  embroderyd  with  ymagery 

the  mose  with  the  face  of  the  Trinite    xij  IL  vj  5.  viij  d. 

Summa  partes  xlviij  li.  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

[end  of  page  12] 

Item  ij  copes  of  crymesyn  veluett  embrodryd  with 
margaretes  the  orfreis  of  grene  clothe  of  gold 
the  mose  of  the  same  at  viij  li.  le  pece   xvj  U. 

Item  ij  copes  of  blew  veluett  with  water  fflowrys  the 
orfreis  embrodrede  with  ymagry  the  oon  mose 
of  Saint  George  &  the  other  of  Saint  Kateryn 
&  Mary  Mawdleyn    xviij  li. 

Item  ij  copes  of  blew  satyn  of  Bruges  embrodride 
with  Rede  rosis  &  white  syphanyes  orfreide 
with  rede  Satyn  of  Bruges  enbrodred  with  port- 
culis  &  white  and  blew  syphanyes   iiij  ^i.  x  s. 

Item  iiij  copes  of  grene  clothe  of  golde  new  shapen 

with  orfreis  embrodryd  with  Jhesus  &  portculis    xl  U. 

Summa  partes  Ixxviij  li.  x  s. 

[end  of  page  13] 

Item  iiij  copis  of  Grene  and  rede  veluett  the  orfreis 
of  blew  veluett  with  water  flowers  the  mose  of 
the  same  hauing  in  the  hoode  a  mychaell    xvj  li. 

Item  ij  copes  of  grene  veluett  embrodryd  with  water 
flowris  the  orfres  of  blew  veluett  embrodride 
with  angelis  &  in  domino  confido  the  mose  with 
a  cros  of  Saint  George   xiiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  a  cope  of  white  clothe  of  golde  enbrowdryd 
with  Jhesus  &  portculis  Orfreid  with  Grimy syn 
veluett    xxij  li. 

Item  ij  Copis  of  white  clothe  of  bawdkyn  with 
damaske  werke  orfreide  with  crimsyn  clothe 
golde  the  mose  with  a  Cros  of  Saint  George  . , .    xvj  li. 

Item  iiij  Copes  of  white  Bawdekyn  Orfrede  with 
rede  bawdekyn  the  mose  of  the  same  at  iiij  li. 
le  pece    xvj  ^i. 

XX 

Summa  partes  iiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 
[end  of  page  14]  .      .  . 


f!TriMS1^'S  COIJ.EGE. 


liom  ;i  ( fopc  of  White  clothe  golde  of  l>;iw(lkyii  or- 

frcyd  with  yrnagry  and  water  fHowry.s   xli. 

Ttcm  a  Cope  of  blakc  clothe  golde  the  (jifreis  of  blew 

clothe  golde  with  water  flowrifs  sore  worn    vij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  ij  copes  of  blake  veluett  orf'rede  with  red 
veluett  garnyshede  with  water  fflowris  at  iiij  U. 
a  pece   viij 

Item  ij  vestementes  of  blew  Saten  orfreide  with  rede 
Saten  garnyshed  with  water  fflowris  with  then- 
paror    iiij 

Item  a  vestement  with  ij  tynnycles  of  grene  clothe 
golde  orfreid  with  Crymsyn  veluett  embrowdrid 
with  Jhesus  &  porteculis  with  thenparors    xxij  li. 


Siimma  partes  Ij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

[end  of  page  15] 


Item  a  vestyment  &  ij  tynnycles  of  white  clothe 
golde  with  orfreis  of  crinisyn  veluett  enbrodrid 
with  Jhesus  &  porteculis  with  thenparors    xxj  li. 

Item  a  vestement  &  ij  tunycles  of  white  clothe  golde 
of  Bawdkyn  Damaske  werke  Orfreide  with 
ymagery  enbrodrid  with  thenparor    xvj  ^i. 

Item  a  new  vestement  &  ij  tunycles  of  white 
Damaske  enbrodrid  margaretes  orfrayd  with 
Crimsyn  veluett  enbrodryd  with  Jhesus  and 
porteculis  with  thenparors   xxli. 

Item  ij  vestmentes  of  white  saten  orfred  with  Rede 
saten  garnysshed  with  water  fflowris  and  then- 
parour    iiij 

Item  ij  vestementes  of  white  bustian  with  rede 

Crosses  of  rede  Stamyn    xxvj  s.  viij  d. 


Summa  partes  Ivij  li.  xj  s.  viij  d. 


[end  of  page  16] 

Item  a  vestment  and  ij  tynnycles  of  rede  clothe 
golde  orfreide  with  purple  veluett  enbrodryd 
with  Jhesus  and  portculis  with  thenparor    xxij  li. 

Item  a  vestment  rede  clothe  gold  orfreide  with 

ymagery  and  the  enparor  of  the  same   \li. 
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Item  a  vestment  k  ij  tunycles  of  rede  satyn.  Bruges 
orfrede  with  blew  sateii  Bruges  garnyshed  with 
Sephanyes  &  margaretes  with  my  ladis  pose 
new  made    vj      xiij iiij  d. 

'  Item  ij  vestementes  rede  satyn  orfreid  with  blew 
satyn  garnyshed  with  water  fflowers  with  then- 

paror    iiij 

Summa  partes  xl  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

( [end  of  page  17] 

Item  a  vestment  of  sarcenet  rede  for  good  fFrydaye 
I       orfreid  with  Rubyn  with  thenparor   xij  s. 

Item  a  vestment  with  ij  tinicles  of  purple  clothe 

igolde  of  Bawdkyn  orfreid  with  rede  clothe  golde 
with  thenparor   xiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d 

Item  a  vestment  with  ij  tunycles  Crymsyn  velluett 
enbrodryd  with  margaretes  orfreid  with  grene 
clothe  gold  with  thenparor   xx 

Item  a  vestement  and  ij  tunycles  blew  veluett  gar- 
nished with  water  flowrys  orfred  with  rede 
veluett  enbrodryd  with  water  flowrys  with 

thenparor  lakking  ij  stoles   xli. 

Summa  partes  xliij  li.  xviij  s.  viij  d. 

1  [end  of  page  18] 

Item  a  vestment  &  ij  tunycles  of  blake  clothe  golde 
orfreid  with  ymagery  chowched  with  perles 
ij  stoles  and  ij  fanons   xxvj  li. 

Item  a  vestement  and  ij  Tunycles  of  blake  velluett 
orfred  with  purple  velluett  all  garnyshed  with 
gartowrs  with  thenparors  lakyng  ij  stoles    xli. 

Item  a  paire  of  alter  clothes  of  rede  cloth  gold  of 
I          Tyssue  pained  with  blew  velluett  enbrodrid 
with  Jhesu  and  portculis  &,  my  ladys  amies 
having  a  Coronall  with  a  Crucyfyx  in  the 
myddys    \li. 

Item  ij  alter  clothes  of  rede  satyn  of  Bryges  gar- 

nisshed  with  Sephanyes    xl  s. 

Item  ij  paire  of  alter  clothes  of  rede  sarcenett  en- 
I          brodryd  with  margaretes  and  sephanyes  with 
themage  of  Saynt  Margarett  and  Mary  Maw- 
deleyn   viij  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 


360 


oniusT's  (;orj.Ef;E. 


Item  ;i  [);iii'c  altor  (^lotlios  of  wliito  Sjiton  druwnii 

with  pagentcs  of  tho  PuHsyoii   xxvj  .s*.  viij  <L 

XX 

Summa  partes  iiij  xviij  li. 

[end  of  page  19] 

Item  certein  bokes  that  are  gyfeii  vnto  the  seid  Col- 
lage amounte  C  ouer  they  be  praywed  in  the  In- 
ventore  vnto  them  ouer  and  besydes  iiij  li.  price 
of  a  masseboke  gone  to  Ely  couent  and  yi]li. 
iij  5.  ij  d.  price  of  certen  bokes  lost  and  stollen    Cvj  li.  xiij  s.  ij  d. 

xvi  s.  iiij  cl.      xlv  s.  viij  d. 
Item  certen  Auterclothes  and  Surples   Ixij  s. 

Item  a  Standere  and  iij  chestes 

Summa  partes  cix  li.  xv  s.  ij  d. 

[end  of  page  20] 


Item  V  olde  single  vestementes  of  white  bustian 

lakkyng  on  enparor  without  Albes    xvj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  ij  paire  of  awter  clothes  of  rede  sarcenett  with 

crosses  of  lede  sarcenett  for  good  fFridaye    xvj  5. 

Item  a  paire  of  alter  clothes  of  Crymsyn  veluett 

embrodrid  with  Margaretes    xiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  a  pair  of  alter  clothes  of  white  clothe  golde 

with  the  salutacion  of  our  lady  in  the  myddis. . .    xij  li. 

Item  a  pair  of  alter  clothes  of  white  damaske  en- 

brodrid  with  margaretes   iiij  ^z. 

Item  ij  pair  of  alter  clothes  of  white  bustian  with 

rede  crosses  of  saten  sipyrs   xx  s. 

Summa  partes  xxxj  li.  xix  s.  iiij  d. 

[end  of  page  21] 

Item  a  paire  of  old  awlter  clothes  of  bustian  with 

crosses  of  Rede  threde   iiij  5. 

Item  iij  paire  of  alter  clothes  of  fustian  of  Naples 

paned  blake  and  yelow    x  s. 

Item  a  couering  for  the  Sepulture  of  rede  satyn  gar- 
nishede  with  Jhesus  of  golde  within  a  wreathe 
of  white  rosis   iiij  ^z. 

Item  a  Canapy  of  rede  bowdkyn  clothe  golde  lynede 

with  rede  sarcenett  to  be  ouer  the  sacryment ...    iij  ^i.  vj  5.  viij  c)?. 
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[tern  a  Canapy  of  grene  baudekyn  to  hang  ouer 

master  dean  hede  in  the  Chapell    xs. 

Item  a  pair  of  Curteyns  of  rede  sarcenett    viij  s.  iiij  d. 

[tern  a  pair  of  Curteyns  of  blew  sarcenett    viij  s.  iiij  d. 

•Summa  partes  ix  li.  vij  s.  iv  d. 

"end  of  page  22] 

Item  a  pair  of  curteyns  of  white  sarcenett    iiij  s.  viij  d. 

Item  a  vaile  to  hange  in  the  quere  in  lent  of  white 
sarcenett  with  a  Cross  of  rede  sarcenett  con- 
taining in  lenght  xs  yerds  dimidium    ii}  li. 

Item  ij  baner  clothes  of  rede  sarcenett  with  the  pas- 
sion of  golde   X 


BOKYS. 

Item  a  grete  antyphoner  in  parchement  with  legent 
couered  with  white  lether  with  ij  long  claspes 
of  latyn  in  secundo  folio  Ecce  Virgo   viij  li. 

Item  a  grete  antyphoner  in  Velem  without  legent 
coueryd  with  white  lether  having  ij  short  claspes 

in  secundo  folio  Euangelium  illius   vj  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Summa  partes  xviij  li.  viij  s. 

[end  of  page  23] 

Item  an  antiphoner  in  parchment  coueryd  with 
white  lether  with  ij  short  claspes  in  secundo 
folio  da  nobis  domine   'vli. 

Item  an  antiphoner  in  parchment  couered  with 
white  lether  legend  e  with  ij  large  claspes  of 
latyn  in  secundo  folio  tur  Corpara  Aporta  ...    iiij      vj  s.  viij  c^. 

Item  an  antiphoner  in  parchement  couered  with 
white  lether  with  ij  long  claspes  of  laten  in 
secundo  folio  aporta    Iiij  s.  ni]  d. 

Item  a  printed  legende  in  paper  de  usu  Saris  coueryd 
with  white  lether  with  ij  short  claspes  of  latyn 
in  secundo  folio  Eundus  adidter   iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  printed  Manuell  couerede  with  rede  lether 

without  claspes  in  secundo  folio  oraciones  poste    ij  s.  viij  d. 
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Christ's  college. 


Item  ii  grcto  Antyphonor  couered  with  white  lether 
and  ij  long  claspes  in  secundo  folio  laudate 


dominuni  quin  bonus   viij  li. 

Sum  ma  partes  xx  li.  vj  s. 

[end  of  page  24] 

Item  an  antiphoner  couered  with  white  lether  and 
ij  longe  claspes  in  secundo  folio  tore  et  pro  can- 
tetur   viij 

Item  a  Manuell  couered  with  Eede  lether  8.nd  ij 
claspes  of  Siluer  gilt  wanting  a  borden  in  secundo 
folio  Nat  in  vnitate    v  li. 

Item  an  olde  aiityphoner  without  couer  or  claspes 

in  secundo  folio  Et  in  spiritu  tuo    xxvj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  an  olde  litle  antyphoner  withoute  couer  & 

claspes  in  secundo  folio  diues  et  pauper    iij  5.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  printed  legende  couered  with  blak  lether  in 

secundo  folio  eundis  adulter    iij  5.  iiij  c?. 

Item  an  antyphoner  couered  with  white  lether  in 

ij'^o  folio  poris  salute   \\]li.  vj  5.  viij  d 

Summa  pai'tes  xviij  li. 

[end  of  page  25] 

Item  a  new  masboke  couered  with  white  lether  and 
ij  longe  claspes  of  latyn  in  secundo  folio  cum 
gloria  patri    iiij 

Item  a  litle  masbooke  couered  with  blew  clothe 
golde  with  a  claspe  of  siluer  gilt  in  secundo 
folio  petens  expungna    liij  s.  iiij  o?. 

Item  a  litle  masse  booke  couered  with  blake  veluett 

with  ij  claspes  copergilt  in  ij^°  folio  tem  viuit  ...    iij  li. 

Item  an  olde  torne  massebook  within  and  without 

in       iolio  tarn  et  pullum    xs. 

Item  a  litle  massebooke  after  the  fFrenche  vse  in 

secundo  folio  hanc  igitur   iij  s.  iiij 

Item  a  masse  booke  emprintyd  in  ij*^°  folio  quibus 

doinine   viij  s. 

Item  a  masse  booke  emprintyd  in  ij'^"  folio  tu 

domine    vs. 


Summa  partes  x  li.  xix  s.  viij  d. 

[end  of  page  26] 
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Item  a  litle  gospell  booke  couered  with  rede  lether 

in  ij<^o  folio  Magister  quid   xx  .s. 

Item  a  litle  Epistole  booke  in  ij'^^°  folio  a  celo  sicut 

i couered  with  blake  lether    x  s. 

Item  a  masse  booke  velome  printed  couered  with 
greene  satyn  in  ij^^°  folio  rationihus   

Item  a  litle  masse  booke  in  parchement  couered  with 
I       white  lether  in  ij'io  folio  s?^per  Tioz^em   ,   xs. 

Item  a  graile  couered  with  white  lether  having  ij 
]       long  claspis  in  ij*^''  folio  ad  te  leuaui    iiij 

Item  a  graile  couered  with  white  lether  with  ij  long 

claspis  in  ij'^"  folio  Pascha  et  pentecoste   iiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

\  Summa  partes  xiiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

[  [end  of  page  27] 

Item  a  graile  couered  with  white  lether  with  ij  large 

claspes  in  Secundo  folio  sancta  panthalen   iij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  a  graile  couered  with  white  lether  and  ij  long 

claspes  in  ij'^o  folio  tos  esse  hominihus   iij  li. 

Item  a  graile  with  a  white  couering  &  ij  longe  claspes 

in  secundo  folio  Quibus  Domiyie   Ivj  5.  viij  d. 

Item  a  graile  with  a  white  lether  couering  with  ij 
j        longe  claspes  in  secundo  folio  nalem  patri    iij  li. 

Item  a.  graile  couered  with  white  lether  &  ij  long 

claspes  in  ij^o  folio  si  inei   iij  li. 

iltem  a  graile  couered  with  white  lether  with  ij  longe 
claspes  in  secundo  folio  fido  non  eriihescam   iiij  li. 

Item  a  graile  couered  with  white  lether  having  ij 
longe  claspes  in  secundo  folio  Sanctis  vera  pro 

pace  ,   Iiij  ■5-  iiij  f?. 

Summa  partes  xxj  li.  xvj  s.  viij  d. 

[end  of  page  28] 

Item  a  processionall  noted  couered  with  Tawny 

lether  and  ij  long  claspes  in  ij'^*'  folio  terijs  tuis    xxvj  s.  viij  d. 

.  Item  a  processionall  noted  couered  with  rede  lether 

with  oon  claspe  in       folio  luya   x  s. 

Item  a  processionall  noted  couered  with  rede  lether 

&  oon  short  claspe  in       folio  tern  maria   xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  processionall  noted .  couered  with  whit  lether 

with  one  claspe  in  secundo  folio  mentes  hinc  ....    xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
1  25—2 
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Item  a  proccswional  noted  coucred  with  redo  Icther 

having  a  long  claHpo  in  ij''"  liolio  <jelm  (jabrieU      viij  n. 

Item  a  grctc  proccsHional  noted  coucred  with  white 
lether  having  ij  long  claspes  in  ij''"  folio  Beus 

qui  ad  salute    xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Summa  partes  iiij  li.  iiij  s.  viij  d. 

[end  of  page  29] 

Item  a  litle  parte  of  processionall  noted,  with  a 

fForell  coiiering  in  ij^°  folio  vt  pelleres    ij  5.  viij  d. 

Item  a  processionall  couered  with  tawny  lether 

without  Claspes  in  ij*^"  folio  lius  Dei   vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  a  processionall  couered  with  rede  lether  with  a 

shorte  claspe  in  ij"!"  folio  chi  secundum   vij  s.  v j  d 

Item  a  processionall  couered  with  white  lether  with 

oon  claspe  in  ij*^"  folio  A  Deo  in  Ciuitatem    vj  5,  viij  d. 

Item  a  parte  of  a  processionall  vncouered  in  ij^o 

ffolio  Noluisti    viij  d. 

Item  a  processionall  couered  with  Tawny  lether 

with  oon  claspe  in  ij'^'o  folio  et  spiritu  sancto   vs. 

Item  a  processionall  uncouered  ij<^°  folio  tua  cle- 

mencia   xxo?. 

Item  a  Broken  processionall  couered  with  yelow 

lether  with  oon  claspe  in  ij'i°  folio  termini    ij  s,  viij  d. 

Summa  partes  xxxiij  s.  vj  d. 

[end  of  page  30] 

Item  a  processionall  couerde  with  yelow  lether  in 

secundo  folio  lius  Dei   vs. 

Item  a  quaier  set  in  a  forell  moche  of  the  lemen- 
tacion  of  our  lady  in  secundo  folio  filio  mitus 
tunc   XX  c?. 

Item  two  olde  pyes  the  on  having  a  long  claspe  and 
the  other  a  shorte  claspe  in  ij'^^*  folio  totam 
Ebdomadam  and  the  other  in  ijd°  folio  deinde...    vj  s. 

Item  a  quaire  sett  in  a  forell  of  parchement  of  Saint 

Nectane  in  ij*^"  folio  Ceddem    nil. 

Item  a  prikesong  boke  in  parchement  in  ij'^°  folio 

deus  creator    xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
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Item  a  pryksonge  boke  in  veleme  lynned  in  ij<^o  folio 

[      contra  tenor    xiij  s.  iiijo?. 

Summa  partes  xxxix  s.  \\\^d. 

[end  of  page  31] 

Item  vij  Quaires  of  the  feste  of  the  Transfiguracion 
I  and  of  the  feste  of  Jhesu  in  ij'^"  folio  vnde 
I      solamen    nil. 

Item  V  Quayres  of  the  visitacion  of  our  lady    nil. 

Item  iiij  priksonge  bokys  of  Masses  and  antyphones  nil. 

j  Wardrop  Stuffe  of  Beddis. 

Item  vj  peces  of  verdeurs  with  rosys  white  and  rede 
and  porteculis  of  yelow  euery  pece  containing 
in  length  viij  yerdes  iij  quarters  and  in  Brede 
iiij  yerds  j  quarter  at  iij  6\  iiij  d.  le  yerd  in  all 
ccxlix  yerdes  dimidiuni    x\li.  xj  5.  viij  d. 

Item  a  small  Quisshon  of  clothe  golde   xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  longe  Quisshon  of  blake  veluett    vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item  a  counterpoint  of  counterfaite  Aras  with  a 

man  and  an  heron  lyned  with  blew  bokeram  ...    iij  li. 

Summa  partes  xlv  li.  xj  s.  viij  d. 

[end  of  page  32] 

Item  a  carpett  v  yerdes  iij  quarters  in  lenght   xxxiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  carpett  iiij  yerdes  lenght    ...    xxiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  carpet  of  iij  yerdys  dimidium  lenght    x  s. 

Item  V  yerdes  of  white  saye  stayned    xiij  s.  iiij  d.  oh.  q. 

Item  a  square  bede  of  counterfett  arras  wrought 

with  ymagery    V]li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  Chayer  of  Rossett  clothe  golde  fFrynged  with 

Blew    XX  5. 

\\  Item  a  pece  of  ymagery  of  losias  with  scryptures  . . .    iiij  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Item  a  quishon  of  purple  velluett  (vt  testatur  Love)    xix  s. 

Item  a  tyke  of  Grysell   ,   xx  c^. 

j  Summa  partes  xix  li.  xiiij  s.  viii  d.  oh.  q. 

Summa  totalis  of  the  wardrobe  stuff  Ixvj  li.  vj  s.  iiij  d.  oh.  q. 

[end  of  page  33] 
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Itom  a  grotc  bra.s  pott  ponder. 

Item  another  lease  bras  pott  ponder. 

Item  V  bras  pannes  ponder. 

Item  a  duble  Rake  Ireon  ponder. 

Item  a  gredeireon. 

Item  a  large  Tryvett  olde. 

Item  in  wax  ccxviij  li.  weight. 

Item  a  grete  cawdron  with  a  lesser  cawdron. 

Item  a  grete  panne  with  ij  brasse  bottys. 

Item  ij  duble  Rakys  Ireon. 

Item  ij  Rownde  Spittis    ixli.  xiiij  s.  ij  d. 

Summa  partes  ix  li.  xiiij  s.  ij  d. 

[end  of  page  34] 

Item  V  dd.  dishes  and  iij  dishes  and  xviij  platers 
with  ij  grete  Chargers. 

Item  a  fFrying  panne  old. 

Item  a  Barell  hony. 

Item  a  brasyn  Morter  and  a  Serce. 

Napry. 

Item  a  table  clothe  diaper  yerd  brode  and  vij  in 
lenght. 

Item  vij  seruyng  Towellys  old. 
Item  vij  weshing  Towells  old. 

Item  iiij  tableclothes  olde  on  of  viij  yerdes  another 
of  vij  yerdes  another  of  vj  and  another  of 
V  yerdes. 

[end  of  page  35] 

Item  a  Towell  of  diapre  containing  in  length  xxvij 
ells  le  ell  at  vj  d. 

Item  a  Tableclothe  diapre  containing  in  lenght  vj 
ells,  in  brede  ij  ells  &  quarter  price  lell  ij  s. 

Item  a  Ta.bleclothe  diapre  with  Rosis  and  Portculis 
containing  in  length  vj  ells  quarter  and  brede 
ij  ells  quarter  and  dimidium  price  le  ell,  ij  s. 

Item  a  tableclothe  diapre  containing  in  length 
xviij  ells  quarter,  in  brede  ij  ells  quarter  price 
le  ell  xij  d. 
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Item  an  Awlter  clothe  playne  containing  ij  ells 
diinidium  in  brede  yerde  price  le  ell  viij  d. 

Item  another  Awlterclothe  in  like  quantyte  and 
price. 

Item  another  cowrser  lyke  quantyte  price  vj  d. 

Item  another  in  lenght  ij  yerdes  price  le  yerd  iiij  d. 

Item  an  Awlterclothe  brokyn  containing  ij  ells  price 
le  ell  iij  d. 

[end  of  page  36] 

Item  a  napkyn   id. 

Item  a  ffire    Ball  Tynne    iij  s.  iiij  d 

Plate. 

XX 

Item  a  Basyn  and  an  Ewer  pondering  iiij  oz.  quarter 

pryse  the  ownse  iiij  5   xvij  U.  xvij  s. 

Item  another  Basyn  and  an  Ewer  pondering  Ixxij  oz. 

iij  q.  price  the  ownse  iiij  s   xiiij  li.  xj  s. 

[end  of  page  37] 


]V[onday,  1  February,  1897.    8.30  p.m. 

J.  B.  MULLINGER,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
election  of  Miss  Katharine  Jex-BIake,  Girton  College,  was 
announced. 

Mr  J.  E.  Foster  made  the  following  communication : 
On  Chaeters  granted  by  Ramsay  Abbey  to  the 

FRATERNITY  OF  THE  HoLY  SePULCHRE. 

The  following  charter,  numbered  284,  appears  in  the  Historia 
Ramesiensis  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Dunn  Macray  and 
published  in  the  Rolls  Series  in  1886 : 

"(De  ecclesia  S.  Sepulchri  apud  Cantabr.)" 
"  Noverint  omnes  filii  Sanctae  Matris  Ecclesise,  qaod  Reinaldus 
abbas  Ramesiensis  concessit  in  capitulo,  consensu  et  testimonio 
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totius  conventus,  Randulfo  cum  Barba  de  Cantebrige,  et 
Roberto,  et  Angero,  et  ca^teris  de  fraternitate  Sancti  Sepulcri, 
cimiterium  Sancti  Georgii,  et  terram  quae  ei  adjacet,  jure 
hereditario,  ad  construendum  ibi  monasterium  in  honore  Dei 
et  Sancti  Sepulcri,  ea  videlicet  conditione  ut  ecclesia  Rame- 
siensis  loci  illius  caput  semper  existat,  et  locus  ille  ad  ecclesiam 
Ramesiensem,  quicquid  in  futuro  contingat,  velut  membrum 
ad  caput  suum,  semper  respiciat." 

A  similar  charter  also  appears,  numbered  286,  which  differs 
in  the  following  points,  viz.  that  the  grant  is  made  "  Durando 
de  Cantebrigia  "  instead  of  "  Randulfo  de  Barba,"  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  grant  is  "sic  ne  ecclesia  Ramesise  dignitatem 
dominii  amittat." 

There  is  a  third  copy  of  the  charter,  numbered  294.  This 
is  a  copy  of  the  second  except  that  the  name  of  the  Abbot  is 
given  as  "  Reginaldus  "  instead  of  "  Reinaldus." 

Mr  Foster  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  "  fraternitas  Sancti  Sepulchri "  referred  to 
in  the  charters  was  the  brotherhood  of  the  Knights  Templar,- 
and  that  the  date  of  the  Charter,  which  was  fixed  by  the  fact 
that  Reginald  was  Abbot  of  Ramsay  from  1114  to  1130,  practi- 
cally precluded  this,  as  the  earliest  grants  to  them  of  property 
in  England  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  that  for 
this  and  other  reasons  stated  the  charters  were  probably  not 
reliable  or  did  not  refer  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Cambridge. 

Since  the  paper  was  read  Prof.  Maitland,  who  has  also 
had  his  attention  called  to  those  documents,  has  stated  that  he 
sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Knights 
Templar  at  all,  but  that  the  brotherhood  in  question  was  pro- 
bably one  formed  of  Cambridge  burgesses  who  had  united 
themselves  under  the  title.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  as 
two  of  them  are  described  as  being  of  Cambridge,  and  the  name 
Anger  in  the  form  of  Angier  is  well  known  in  the  town. 

The  patronage  of  the  church  had  become  vested  in  the 
Abbey  of  Barnwell  at  the  date  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1279) 
but  the  interval  is  too  great  to  found  an  argument  on  the 
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discrepancy  with  the  terms  of  the  charters,  as  some  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  made  between  the  two  institutions. 

An  apparent  difficulty  may  also  be  felt  in  consequence  of 
the  grant  being  of  the  churchyard  of  St  George,  but  in  the 
borough  churches  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury in  an  inexplicable  fashion. 

In  the  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  Barnwell  Abbey '  pub- 
lished by  Nichols  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Bihliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Gilbert  de  Peche 
gave  to  the  Abbey  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the  Church  of 
St  George  in  Barnwell  in  the  year  1284,  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  misprint  for  St  Giles. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  monasterium "  for  a  church  is  not 
unusual,  and  Ducange  gives  several  instances. 

The  architecture  of  the  church,  which  is  of  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  date  fixed  by 
the  charters. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  charters  do 
refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  church  and  give  a  date  in  its 
history  hitherto  unknown. 

The  earliest  fact  pi'eviously  known  about  it  was  that 
Geoffrey  de  Alderhethe  was  incumbent  in  the  year  1272.  A 
deed  relating  to  property  in  the  town,  and  to  which  he  is  a 
party,  is  preserved  amongst  the  muniments  of  St  John's 
College. 

The  President,  on  the  assumption  that  the  supposed 
grantees  in  the  charters  were  members  of  the  order  of 
Knights  Templar,  called  attention  to  the  name  of  Randulphus 
de  Barba  and  to  the  adoption  by  the  Knights  Templar  of  the 
oriental  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard.  This  was  so  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  custom  in  Europe  that  during  the  proscription 
of  the  fraternity  which  followed  on  the  dissolution  of  their 
order  it  was  dangerous  for  others  to  be  unshaved,  and  a 
certificate  granted  by  King  Edward  the  Ilnd  to  his  valet  Peter 
Auger  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  appears  on  the  Patent  Rolls 
of  that  date,  certifying  that  Auger  had  made  a  vow  not  to 
shave  until  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  beyond  the 
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seas  and  feared  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  Templar  oi j 
account  of  his  beard  and  might  incur  difficulties  and  incon-  ""^ 
veniences  in  consequence ;  but  it  was  certified  that  he  had 
never  been  a  member  of  the  order  and  that  he  wore  his  beard 
for  the  above  reason.    (See  the  Patent  Rolls  under  date  and 
Addison's  History  of  the  Knights  Templar.) 

I  St 

Professor  Hughes  made  the  following  communication  :        1  . 

Further  observations  on  the  Ditches  round 
Ancient  Cambridge  with  special  reference 
to  the  adjoining  ground. 

The  history  of  Ancient  Cambridge  is  being  made  out  by 
degrees  partly  from  a  more  careful  study  of  ancient  documen- 
tary evidence  but  principally  from  the  results  of  excavations. 
We  know  that  there  were  ditches  round  the  town  and  in  the 
town,  and  that  these  ditches  may  certainly  be  referred  to  j 
several  different  periods.    There  must  have  been  from  the  j 
earliest  time  some  fence  round  a  town  like  Cambridge  which  I 
has  no  peaceful  record.    Many  of  our  ancient  buildings  stand  j 
outside  the  town  ditches,  and,  therefore,  each  must  have  had  | 
its  own  moat  or  wall.    In  early  times  the  town  consisted  of 
several  separate  villages,  or  centres  of  population,  round  each  of 
which  there  was  probably  some  boundary,  most  likely  a  deep 
ditch. 

Kemble  says,  "The  Archaeologist  not  less  than  the  Historian 
has  reason  to  lament  that  no  remains  from  the  past  survive  to  ' 
teach  us  the  local  distribution  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  town.  Yet 
some  few  hints  are  nevertheless  supplied  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  faint  image  of  what  it  may  have  been.  It  is  probable 
that  the  different  trades  occupied  different  portions  of  the  area, 
which  portions  were  named  from  the  occupations  of  their 
inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  these  several  parts  of  the  city 
were  often  fortified  and  served  as  strongholds,  behind  whose 
defences,  or  sallying  forth  from  which,  the  crafts  fought  the. 
battle  of  democracy  against  the  burgesses  or  the  neighbouring 
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I  lords.    We  have  evidence  that  streets,  which  afterwards  did 

I  and  do  yet  bear  the  names  of  particular  trades  or  occupations, 
were  equally  so  designated  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in 
several  of  our  English  towns.    It  is  thus  only  that  we  can 

!  account  for  such  names  as  Fellmonger,  Horsemonger  and 
Fleshmonger,  Shoewright  and  Shieldwright,  Tanner  and  Salter 
Streets,  and  the  like  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  exclusively 

I  tenanted  by  the  industrious  pursuers  of  those  several  avoca- 
tions \" 

The  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these  teaches  us  to  be 
!  cautious  about  referring  every  hollow  with  black  silt  to  one  of 
the  King's  ditches. 

We  find  that  the  waste  land  near  any  boundary  ditch  was 
dug  into  for  gravel  or  clay,  and  that  refuse  was  shot  into  the 
holes  so  made,  as  well  as  into  pits  dug  on  purpose  to  be  used 
as  cesspools.  Moreover  the  people  who  lived  on  the  edge  of 
any  waste  land  or  along  the  town  ditches  used  to  throw  their 
rubbish  out  over  the  surface  or  into  the  ditches.  So  that  in 
time  the  low  marshy  ground  and  the  ditches  got  filled  up  and 
levelled,  and  outhouses,  and  eventually  more  important  build- 
ings were  erected  over  the  area.  Such  waste  places  were  often 
the  only  available  sites  for  monastic  establishments  or  colleges, 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  these  buildings,  although  they 
were  at  first  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  they  grew 
and  required  more  room  had  no  alternative  but  to  extend  over 
the  adjoining  marsh.    The  low  places  were  thus  filled  up  and 

I the  whole  area  levelled,  and  most  of  this  made  ground  has  been 
built  over,  so  that  it  has  become  difficult  to  make  out  what 
and  where  w^ere  the  original  features  which  determined  the 
growth  and  shape  of  the  town. 

The  only  way  to  get  at  the  explanation  is  to  record  care- 
t    fully  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  relics  found  in  it  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  and  on  the  map  constructed  upon 
such  data  the  true  history  will  come  out  more  and  more  clearly 
,    as  each  new  bit  of  evidence  is  added. 


1  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  Vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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With  a  view  to  this  I  lay  before  tlic  Society  soinc  further! 
contributions  to  the  account  of  the  soils  of  Cambridge,  and] 
offer  some  suggestions  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  early  history] 
of  the  town. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  ditches  were  originally  meant  fori 
defence,  for  we  read  that  in  1267  the  king  took  measures  for| 
fortifying  the  town  with  a  ditch  and  two  gates,  and  that  soon 
afterwards  the  islanders,  who  may  have  been  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  access,  but  that  they 
forded  the  ditch  and  burnt  the  gates.  Another  point  we  notice 
is  that  the  ditch  of  Henry  III.  is  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  South  and  East  side  but  was  left  incomplete  on  the  other 
sides.  Perhaps  there  the  earlier  ditch  of  King  John's  time  was 
still  open,  or  the  river  and  the  marsh  were  considered  a 
sufficient  protection.  The  fact  that  the  king  had  intended 
to  build  a  wall  shows  that  the  primary  object  was  defence,  and, 
moreover,  from  it  we  may  assume  that  he  left  sufficient  space 
within  the  ditch  for  a  strong  city  wall. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  Charter  granted  by  the  king 
February  22,  1267,  was  "  that  the  town  should  be  cleansed  from 
dirt  and  filth  and  kept  clean,  and  that  the  watercourse  should 
be  opened  and  kept  open  as  of  old  time  it  was  used,  so  that 
filth  might  run  off.  That  all  obstacles  that  prevented  the 
passage  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  great  ditch  of  the 
town  should  be  cleansed,  for  doing  whereof  two  of  the  more 
lawful  burgesses  in  every  street  were  to  be  sworn  before  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  (the  Chancellor  and  Masters  being  asked  to 
be  present  if  they  would)." 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  although  defence  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  ditch,  and  therefore  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  choked  with  rubbish  so  that  the  people 
could  walk  over  it,  still  the  king  had  in  view  also  the  drainage 
of  the  town  by  means  of  the  ditch,  and  that  the  water  was 
turned  in  not  only  to  render  the  ditch  impassable  but  also  for 
flushing  the  drain. 

Since  the  great  ditches  were  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time 
it  is  not  in  them  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  oldest  relics 
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but  in  the  mud  which  was  thrown  out  from  them.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  results  of  excavations,  for  wherever 
ground  has  been  broken  near  the  ditches,  except  exactly  on  the 
chief  thoroughfares  which  crossed  them,  we  find  not  only 
rubbish  pits  and  cesspools,  but  also  an  irregular  surface  deposit 
of  silt  with  broken  pottery,  bones,  and  other  household  refuse. 
Hence  the  puzzling  mixture  of  objects  of  various  date,  so  that 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  a  district  it  is  important  to 
note  the  exact  mode  of  occurrence  of  everything  found  in 
digging  foundations  or  opening  a  drain. 

The  ditches  and  the  land  alongside  of  them  were  considered 
as  king's  land.  Hence,  when  the  king's  command  came  to 
clean  them  out,  the  order  carried  with  it  authority  to  pull 
down  houses  that  had  encroached  upon  them.  In  later  times, 
when  the  corporation  succeeded  to  the  ancient  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  crown  in  respect  of  the  ditches,  we  find 
the  banks  of  the  ditches  generally  let  to  burgesses.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  frequent  coincidence  of  the  ancient  ditch 
and  its  margin  with  corporation  property  seems  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

But  whether  intended  originally  for  defence  or  whether 
used  chiefly  as  a  means  of  providing  a  main  drain  it  is  clear  that 
the  ditches  were  carried  through  comparatively  low  ground  all 
round  the  town.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  ancient 
town  was  built  on  narrow  banks  and  islands  of  gravel  that 
extended  towards  the  river-crossing  under  the  Castle  Hill,  and 
the  enclosing  ditches  were  taken  through  the  unoccupied 
marshy  ground  outside  these  drier,  more  elevated  areas,  except 
perhaps  by  the  Trumpington  Gate,  where  the  ditch  had  to  be 
carried  across  the  gravel  spur  to  join  the  river  by  King's  Mill. 

Whether  we  consider  that  the  ancient  town  ditches  were 
intended  more  for  defence  or  drainage,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  run  water  into  them  when  re- 
quired and  therefore  they  must  have  been  on  low  and  level 
ground.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  for  instance,  to  have 
filled  the  great  fosse  round  the  Castle  with  water.  That  was 
protected  with  palisading.    But  moats  were  generally  filled 
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with  water,  and  hence  moated  granges  and  most  of  our  old 
monasteries  were  on  low  level  ground  and  very  commonly  near 
a  spring,  as  at  Shelford,  in  order  to  provide  that  the  moat 
should  be  kept  full  of  water. 

Cambridge  as  a  town  must  at  first  have  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  inner  ditch,  and  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider where  the  earliest  groups  of  houses  were  built  and  to 
consider  what  determined  their  situation  and  subsequent  ex- 
tension. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  fords  across  the  Cam  in 
many  places,  so  that  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  river  ran 
down  to  the  sea  at  the  lowest  natural  level  possible  even  before 
the  locks  were  constructed.  In  1618  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
move certain  gravels  and  fords  called  '  hards '  in  the  river  Ouse, 
especially  near  Ely,  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  riparian  owners 
above,  who  said  that  it  was  an  advantage  that  the  water  should 
be  ponded  back  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Still 
earlier,  in  1578,  the  Corporation  of  Cambridge  ordered  that  the 
shelves  in  the  river  at  Barnwell  Corner,  Stone  Rake,  and  other 
places,  should  be  removed  for  the  more  easy  passage  of  keels 
and  other  vessels.  Taking  these  accounts  together,  and  es- 
pecially having  regard  to  the  localities  mentioned  it  seems  ; 
more  probable  that  the  '  shelves '  were  the  same  sort  of  thing  | 
as  the  '  hards '  mentioned  above  rather  than  mud  banks  at  the  I 
bends  of  the  river. 

We  must  recall  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  Midsummer 
Common  as  we  see  it  is  post-Roman.  Indeed  a  large  part  of 
the  deposits  found  in  excavations  over  the  Common  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date. 

But  before  the  locks  were  constructed  the  river  must  have 
been  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  although  with  its  deep 
mud  and  marshy  margin  it  may  have  been  more  difficult  to 
cross  than  now.  It  was  only  intermittently  full  of  water, 
except  so  far  as  the  water  was  held  up  by  the  fords,  but  the  low 
land  on  either  side  was  liable  to  periodic  floods. 

The  deep  river  silt  found  in  digging  the  new  buildings  west 
of  the  Chapel  of  St  John's  shows  that  the  Midsummer  Common 
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marsh  extended  round  the  corner  by  St  John's  and  Trinity, 
jcutting  off  the  river-crossing  under  the  Castle,  except  where 

:i,  access  was  gained  by  some  kind  of  viaduct  or  raised  way.  The 

['section  seen  in  the  opening  for  the  drains  down  Bridge  Street, 
as  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Wood,  Vicar 
of  St  Clement's  Church,  showed  black  silt  and  peat  with  fresh 
water  shells,  and  the  ancient  roadway  seen  on  the  east  of 
Magdalene  Bridge  ran  down  to  the  river  far  below  the  level 
of  the  existing  road,  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  first 

!  court  of  Magdalene  College,  while  the  timber  structure  found 
under  the  road  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  bridge  also  ran  obliquely 

j  to  the  present  road  and  in  the  direction  of  the  College. 

I  In  early  times  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
continuity  between  the  town  on  the  north  side  and  that  on  the 

'  south  side  of  the  river,  seeing  that  the  first  sound  ground 

I  touched  after  crossing  the  river  under  the  Castle  Hill  was  the 
area  on  which  the  Union  and  St  Sepulchre's  Church  now 
stand.  On  this  accordingly  we  have  the  earliest  traces  of 
occupation  in  Cambridge,  south-east  of  the  river.  A  quern 
was  recently  found  under  the  street  in  front  of  St  Sepulchre's, 
and  Roman  remains,  now  in  the  Archaeological  Museum,  were 
dug  up  in  abundance  when  excavations  were  made  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  part  of  the  Union  Club.  A  large 
number  of  unopened  oysters  was  found  here  lying  together — a 
curious  circumstance  of  which  I  am  unable  to  offer  an  expla- 
nation, unless  we  may  weave  a  story  of  sudden  surprise  and 
flight  from  foe  or  fire.  The  only  other  place  where  I  have  seen 
unopened  oysters  associated  with  Roman  relics  was  outside  the 
walls  of  Richborough. 

The  area  round  the  Union  was  also  the  first  rising  ground 
in  Cambridge  as  it  was  approached  from  the  north  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  along  that  east  bank  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  Roman  occupation,  as  seen  by  the  re- 
mains found  at  Clayhithe,  Horningsea,  Biggin  Abbey,  Fen 
Ditton,  Barnwell,  &c.  When  digging  the  foundations  for  the 
tutor's  house  at  Trinity  Hall,  which  stands  on  an  area  known 
to  have  been  a  "laystall"  down  to  quite  recent  times,  relics  of 
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several  successive  periods  occurred  in  layers  one  above  th 
other.  The  oldest  was  either  Roman  or  belonged  to  the  post 
Roman  first  period.  The  succeeding  layer  contained  the  blu 
and  brown  glazed  ware  which  I  will  speak  of  as  belonging  t 
the  second  period.  These  remains  are  deposited  provisional! 
in  the  Archaeological  Museum  until  the  College  is  in  a  position 
to  take  charge  of  them. 

This  is  the  last  spot  following  up  the  river  on  this  side  of 
the  town  where  I  have  found  traces  of  pottery  which  might  be 
Roman,  and  I  have  now  some  doubts  about  any  of  even  those 
fragments. 

Generally  over  the  area  occupied  by  Trinity,  Trinity  Hall,! 
Clare,  and  King's  we  find  the  pottery  of  the  second  period — 
especially  the  blue  and  green  glazed  ware. 

Here  of  course  we  have  evidence  of  the  encroachment  on  \ 
the  waste  land  along  the  river  by  means  of  rubbish  shot  from  ; 
the  straggling  town  built  along  the  great  thoroughfares. 
Except  on  the  margin  of  the  terrace  by  the  Arts  School  and 
Trinity  Hall  which  I  have  just  mentioned  above  there  is  not  as 
far  as  I  am  aware  any  evidence  of  Roman  occupation  over  the 
rest  of  the  town  within  the  King's  ditches.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  traces  of  the  Romans  occurred  all  over  the  area 
until  I  was  able  to  show^  from  their  association  that  all  the 
common  black  and  red  pottery  from  Hunnybun's  ditch,  the 
Falcon  Yard,  Mill  Lane,  &c.,  some  of  which  has  been  considered 
to  be  of  Roman  date,  was  really  mediaeval  and  that  the  occur- 
rence of  this  class  of  pottery  where  we  found  it  proved  only 
the  survival  of  Roman  methods  and  style  in  this  country  to  a 
much  later  date  than  had  been  hitherto  supposed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wherever  we  find  these 
Romano-English  fragments,  such  as  those  I  have  previously 
described \  pottery  seems  to  have  been  abundant  and  little 
cared  for,  as  it  was  in  Roman  times,  whereas  in  mediaeval  times 
it  became  more  and  more  scarce,  being  for  a  long  time  super- 
seded by  vessels  in  wood,  leather  and  other  less  breakable  but 
more  perishable  materials,  so  that  we  rarely  find  any  large 
1  See  Proc.  Gamh.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  viii.  pp.  32,  255. 
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quantity  of  early  mediaeval  pottery  glazed  or  unglazed  except 
where  the  oldest  type  above  mentioned  occurs,  and  even  that 
died  out  by  degrees. 

The  Roman  settlement  around  where  St  Sepulchre's  Church 
now  stands  was  followed  by  the  Tlomano-English  town  which 
extended  along  the  margin  of  the  marsh-land  towards  where 
Barnwell  Gate  was  afterwards  placed,  and  in  time  the  King's 
ditches  were  constructed  along  its  eastern  boundary.  Now  it 
was  just  along  this  line  that  the  pottery  of  the  first  period  was 
found  behind  Mr  Hunnybun's  premises;  and  along  its  continua- 
tion further  north  that  the  similar  ware  was  found  between 
Park  Street  and  Thompson's  Lane,  which  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr  Freeman  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  and 
some  of  which  he  has  recently  allowed  me  to  exhibit  to  the 
Society. 

Admitting  that  the  principal  and  at  first  the  only  place 
where  the  ditch  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town  was  the  Barnwell  Gate,  it  seems  probable  that  a  road 
ran  from  this  gate  to  Barnwell  or  perhaps  to  Maid's  Causeway 
in  order  to  get  on  to  the  roadway  joining  the  many  Roman 
Stations  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  for  this  would  have 
been  from  the  first  the  easiest  route  and  most  free  from 
danger  of  flood,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  ancient  roads 
determined  the  position  of  the  gates  as  well  as  of  the  town 
that  sprang  up  along  those  thoroughfares.  The  town  had 
extended  some  little  way  out  in  that  direction  before  the 
building  of  Christ's  College — as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
excavations  recently  made  for  the  foundation  of  the  Library 
extension  buildings.  Here  a  number  of  pits  were  exposed 
along  the  side  next  St  Andrew's  Street,  which  were  filled  with 
household  rubbish  dating  from  the  13th  or  14th  to  the  l7th 
and  18th  century.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Master  I  was  allowed 
to  examine  these  while  the  work  was  going  on  and  to  exhibit  to 
the  Society  a  selection  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  College. 

I  know  at  present  of  no  evidence  that  any  Roman  road  ran 
into  Cambridge  along  the  line  of  St  Andrew's  Street,  and  since 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  26 
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I  have  shown  that  the  so-called  Roman  Road  on  the  Gog 
Magogs  is  only  one  of  the  dykes,  I  have  removed  the  onlji 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  road.  The  communication  withj 
the  Roman  stations  along  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Hills  by' 
Linton,  &c.  was  probably  through  the  Trumpington  Gate  or  its) 
earlier  representative. 

The  rising  ground,  which  for  convenience  of  reference  I  will 
speak  of  as  St  Sepulchre's  Hill,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  first  continuous  with  Market  Hill.  When  the  foundations| 
were  dug  for  the  Divinity  Schools  a  deep  ditch  suggestive  of 
original  low  ground  was  found  running  along  the  north  side  ofj 
All  Saints'  Churchyard.  It  was  crossed  again  in  cutting  thel 
main  drain  along  the  street  in  front  of  St  John's  Chapel.; 
Where  first  seen  it  was  full  of  human  bones,  but  as  these  were 
all  scattered  and  fragmentary  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only 
the  bones  dug  up  in  making  new  graves  in  that  overcrowded 
ground  which  were  disposed  of  by  throwing  them  into  the  deep 
ditch  that  bounded  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to -probable  routes  up  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  that  is  southward  from  this  important 
meeting  point  of  roads  on  St  Sepulchre's  Hill,  we  notice  at 
once  that,  as  we  observed  the  Roman  settlements  below  Cam- 
bridge occurred  along  the  banks  of  gravel  on  the  margin  of  the 
marshland,  so  also  above  Cambridge  where  the  distinction  | 
between  the  alluvium  and  the  old  river  terraces  is  equally  well  \ 
marked  the  Roman  remains  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  j 
corresponding  positions — for  instance  on  Dam  Hill,  and  be-  | 
tween  the  road  and  the  river  near  Trumpington.    At  Hauxton  i 
there  was  in  all  probability  from  the  earliest  times  an  im- 
portant river-crossing,  and  a  considerable  number  of  skeletons 
and  pottery  have  been  found,  indicating  that  the  ground  was 
occupied  for  a  very  long  time.    Much  of  this  was  Roman.  A 
road  must  have  run  on  the  driest  ground  to  be  found  from 
these  settlements  to  Cambridge,  making  for  St  Sepulchre's  Hill 
by  Pease  Hill  and  Market  Hill.   Along  this  thoroughfare  those 
who  could  not  find  room  on  St  Sepulchre's  Hill  built  their 
houses.    Between  this  area  and  St  Sepulchre's  Hill  was  the 
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rower  lying  ground,  which  however  was  eventually  built  over 

tiand  became  the  Jewish  quarter. 

The  more  desirable  building  ground  was  first  covered  with 
iiouses,  but  the  village  round  where  St  Benet's  now  is  and  the 
jown  which  spread  over  Pease  Hill  and  Market  Hill  by  degrees 
oecame  one  and  joined  up  with  the  ancient  Roman  town  on 

.St  Sepulchre's  Hill.    The  results  of  an  examination  of  the 

jiremains  dug  up  show  us  that  this  extension  of  the  town  was  a 
gradual  operation.    For  rubbish  was  shot  over  the  waste  land 

1  within  the  ditches,  and  the  nearer  this  unoccupied  area  lay  to 

[the  centres  of  population  the  more  of  such  rubbish  accumulated 

Dver  it. 

I  On  the  east  side  of  this  town,  made  up  as  it  was  by  the 
outward  growth  of  the  settlements  of  St  Benet's,  Pease  Hill, 
Market  Hill,  and  St  Sepulchre's,  the  rubbish  was  thrown  on  to 
■the  unoccupied  land  between  the  town  and  whichever  of  the 
j  great  ditches  was  at  the  time  the  one  kept  open.  Therefore 
we  find  pottery  of  the  first  period  in  the  lower  layers  in  Mill 
Lane,  and  within  the  ditch  in  Free  School  Lane,  in  the  Falcon 
Y"ard,  and  in  Hunnybun's  ditch. 

The  N.-W.  end  of  Petty  Cury  cannot  have  been  built  over 
at  this  time  seeing  that  much  of  this  rubbish  is  right  under 
the  houses. 

In  the  Falcon  Yard  a  very  interesting  series  of  pits  was 
dug  through  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  the  extension 
of  the  premises  of  Mr  Pryor,  fish  merchant,  whom  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  for  his  courtesy  in  the  matter. 

If  we  draw  the  line  of  that  inner  ditch  which  was  found  on 
Mr  Hunnybun's  premises,  across  St  Andrew's  Street  and  the 
east  end  of  Petty  Gary,  bending  as  recorded  before  to  the 
west  so  as  to  curve  round  towards  Mill  Lane,  we  should  leave 
the  Falcon  Yard  on  the  inside  of  the  inner  and  older  ditch, 
that  is,  a  long  way  within  that  usually  known  as  the  King's 
Ditch  which  runs  up  Tibb's  Bow.  The  pits  there  observed 
must  therefore  belong  to  a  time  when  there  was  waste  ground 
inside  the  inner  and  older  of  the  two  ditches  already  recorded 
near  Barnwell  Gate.     The  remains  found  agree  with  this. 

26—2 
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They  belong  to  the  oldest  group  of  mediaeval  pottery  yet  fouri( 
in  Cambridge  ^ 

Similarly  the  foundations  of  the  new  Engineering  Labora 
tory  would  fall  within  the  line  of  the  King's  Ditch  whicli 
crosses  the  old  Physic  Garden.    I  could  not  obtain  any  as- 1 
sistance  here  and  was  informed  that  no  objects  of  interest  hadT 
been  obtained.    On  the  earth  which  was  turned  out,  howeverl 
I  found  a  sufficient  number  of  fragments  of  pottery  to  show  thaljl 
refuse  of  early  mediseval  date  had  been  crossed  in  the  course 
of  the  excavations.    Later  on  in  Dec.  1894,  a  hole  was  dug  td] 
the  depth  of  about  six  feet  within  the  building.    In  this  thei 
gravel  was  seen  to  be  very  near  the  surface.    This  accounts  foi 
the  early  occupation  of  the  area  round  St  Benet's.    In  the; 
gravel  there  were  pits  filled  v^ith  soil  and  household  refuse,  but 
the  excavation  was  not  carried  dov^n  to  the  bottom  of  them.i 
The  remains  found  belong  to  the  same  group  as  those  obtained 
in  Hunnybun's  ditch,  in  the  Mill  Lane  ditch,  and  in  th 
Falcon  Yard.    There  were  the  large  black  cooking  pots  with 
strongly  bent  back  flat  rims,  as  well  as  others  vy^ith  round 
recurved  rim  not  distinguishable  from  Roman  ware;  with  thesCj 
were  handles  and  fragments  of  pipkins  and  jugs  of  red  ware 
with  dark  glaze;  one  jug  had  a  long  neck  with  raised  ridges  at 
irregular  intervals.    There  were  many  bones,  but  these  were 
not  preserved,  and  one  coin  which  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  this  interesting  col- 
lection. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  such  as  it  was  pointed  to  the 
occurrence  here  of  pits  from  which  gravel  and  sand  had  been 
taken  out  and  which  had  then  been  filled  with  household 
rubbish  from  the  12th  century  to  the  14th. 

There  must  have  been,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  some 
channel  along  which  water  was  led  from  the  streams  or  the 
river  above  the  town  either  permanently  or  occasionally  for 
flushing  the  ditches.    This  may  most  easily  have  been  done  by 

1  The  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and  are  now  in  the  Archeeo- 
logical  Museum. 
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carrying  the  water  from  near  Trumpington  by  Dam  Hill,  so 
named  from  the  impounded  water,  across  Coe  Fen  and  so  down 
to  King's  Mill  nearly  along  the  line  of  still  existing  ditches  and 
leats.  The  great  town  ditches  terminated  in  the  river  close  to 
ithis  mill,  which  like  Newnham  Mill  is  certainly  of  great 
antiquity,  but  whether  the  mill  leat  furnished  the  water  to 
■  flush  the  ditches,  or  conduits  made  originally  with  a  view  to 
rflushing  the  ditches  were  utilized  for  turning  the  mill,  it  would 
J  be  difficult  to  say. 

!      When  the  ditches  had  been  partially  closed  and  there  was 
,no  restriction  to  shooting  the  rubbish  into  them  it  would  have 
.  been  found  desirable  to  construct  a  covered  channel  which  could 
;not  be  choked  in  the  same  way,  through  which  the  surplus 
'  water  might  still  be  carried  off  and  into  which  drains  might  be 
opened,  and  it  is  to  this  time  that  we  must  refer  the  great 
:  brick  culvert  which  has  now  been  traced  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  ditch  which  we  assign  to  Henry  the  Ilird,  and 
1  which  was  therefore  the  last  which  remained  open. 
!      This  culvert  was  constructed  in  the  King's  Ditch  at  a  depth 
of  from  four  to  six  feet  according  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
[  surface  of  the  ground.    It  has  yielded  very  few  remains,  and 
those  of  doubtful  origin  and  of  recent  date.    It  received  the 
water  from  Hobson's  conduit,  which  supplied  the  baths  at 
Pembroke  College  and  ran  under  the  college  into  the  street 
about  50  yards  west  of  the  Master's  Lodge.    When  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  were  dug  the  brick  culvert 
was  found  in  the  King's  Ditch,  and  during  the  recent  draining 
operations  it  was  cut  off  at  the  south  end  of  Tibb's  Row  where 
the  King's  Ditch  emerged  from  the  old  Physic  Garden.    It  was 
opened  and  removed  down  Tibb's  Row  and  was  again  found 
running  along  the  King's  Ditch,  always  rather  near  the  inner 
margin,  down  Hobson  Street,  through  the  grounds  of  Sidney 
College.    Some  years  ago  a  ditch  was  opened  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Park  Street,  from 
which  I  was  informed  an  enormous  quantity  of  bones  and  some 
'  pottery  was  thrown  out,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  kept 
and  no  record  of  their  character  remains.    Last  year,  however, 
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during  the  excavations  for  the  extension  of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House  the  west  margin  of  the  ditch  was  dug  into.  Here  al 
modern  drain  was  found  and  it  was  clear  that  in  laying  this! 
the  ground  and  earlier  masonry  had  been  somewhat  disturbed. 
Further  excavations  showed  that  the  street  was  carried  over  an 
arched  bridge  constructed  of  dressed  Barnack  stone,  probably! 
taken  from  some  older  building,  and  a  brick  culvert  identical; 
with  that  seen  in  the  ditch  along  Hobson  Street  was  tracedj 
back  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  grounds  of  Sidney! 
College.  This  was  carried  along  the  south  margin  of  the  ditch i 
just  as  was  that  seen  in  Hobson  Street.  Mr  Atkinson  hasj 
described  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  bridge  and  of  the) 
culvert  east  of  it. 

It  was  clear  that  this  part  of  the  ditch  had  been  dug  into 
more  than  once,  and  in  the  soil  which  had  been  thrown  out  on; 
those  former  occasions  older  remains  occurred  than  those  found; 
in  situ  in  the  part  excavated  in  1894,  which  was  not  near  the  i 
centre  nor  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  I 

Mr  Freeman  rescued  some  of  the  best  of  these  and  kindly  i , 
lent  them  to  me  for  exhibition  and  description.  They  range  i 
from  the  period  of  the  oldest  black  unglazed  ware,  to  which  I 
am  at  present  unable  to  assign  a  date,  down  to  the  15th 
century.  In  the  surface  deposits  there  w^ere  as  usual  relics  of  j 
much  later  age.  The  ground  had  been  further  disturbed  during  i 
the  last  two  centuries,  as  there  was  a  graveyard  here  belonging  | 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  frequent  reference  to  which  occurs  in  | 
the  Registers  of  All  Saints  Church.  I 

Here  we  see  the  extension  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  over 
the  area  between  the  town  and  the  ditch  which  was  originally 
assigned  to  the  Franciscan  Friars,  and  much  later  the  occu-  j 
pation  of  a  similar  site  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  probably  for 
the  same  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  waste  land  easily  acquired. 

I  have  already  described  the  continuation  of  the  ditch 
down  Park  Street  by  the  west  end  of  Jesus  Green  to  the  river, 
where  it  bends  north  opposite  Pepys  Library.  For  a  consider- 
able distance  along  this  part  of  its  course  it  was  open  within 
the  memory  of  man. 
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At  the  river  we  have  generally  been  content  to  leave  it,  but 
the  very  interesting  document  brought  before  the  Society  by 
Mr  Gray  of  Jesus  College^  makes  it  almost  certain  that  there 
was  a  deep  fosse,  similar  to  those  I  have  described,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  running  from  near  Pythagoras'  School  through 
Magdalene  grounds  south-west  of  the  Castle  vallum  or  Magda- 
lene Terrace,  and  entering  the  river  near  Pepys  Library. 

This  guarded  the  Great  Bridge,  and  a  small  bridge,  probably 
at  one  time  a  drawbridge,  was  thrown  over  it  where  the 
existing  road,  north-west  of  Magdalene  Bridge,  crossed  it. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  probability  that  the 
western  part  of  the  ditches  at  the  back  of  Queens',  King's, 
Clare,  Trinity,  and  St  John's,  all  form  part  of  one  continuous 
watercourse.  This  was  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river,  and  if 
the  line  be  prolonged  it  will  cross  the  ground  of  Magdalene 
College  just  where  the  old  ditch  described  by  Mr  Gray  is  said 
to  have  run. 

Part  of  this,  as  Mr  Gray  contends  with  much  probability, 
was  what  Stukely  saw  and  took  for  the  ramparts  of  the  Roman 
town.  But,  neither  from  its  character,  position,  nor  direction 
could  it  possibly  be  connected  with  any  of  the  earthworks 
round  the  Castle  Hill. 

He  describes  a  tour  of  inspection  in  which  the  jurors 
travelled  along  some  of  the  earthworks  and  crossed  others. 

As  it  cannot  have  been  necessary  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
Crown  property  within  the  precincts  of  a  royal  castle  the  jurors 
can  only  have  been  beating  the  boundaries  between  the  Crown 
property  and  that  over  which  the  town  or  private  persons  had 
control,  and  must  have  been  altogether  outside  the  ramparts 
of  the  Castle.  They  must  have  walked  along  not  over  (per  not 
trans)  the  Castle  rampart. 

Another  very  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this 
document  is  its  date,  which  strengthens  the  probability  that 
Cambridge  was  protected  by  ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
before  the  time  of  Henry  the  Ilird  or  of  King  John. 

It  also  confirms  the  view  that  there  was  a  river-crossing, 

^  Proc.  Gamb.  Ant.  Soc.  May  1, 1895,  "On  the  Watercourse  called  Cambridge, 
in  relation  to  the  river  Cam  and  Cambridge  Castle." 
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whether  bridge  or  ford,  near  where  Magdalene  bridge  now  (i: 
stands,  from  very  early  times.  | 

The  references  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  point  always  \ 
to  this  bridge  having  been  rebuilt  or  repaired  when  necessary 
by  certain  persons  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  Commissioners  \ 
and  were  held  responsible  by  the  king  for  the  maintenance  of  ; 
the  bridge.    A  bridge  of  that  importance  could  not  have  been 
left  undefended,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  always  a  town 
bridge  and  protected  by  a  ditch  similar  to  the  King's  ditches 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river. 

The  inferences  as  to  the  development  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge which  we  should  draw  from  the  above  evidence  are 
therefore  briefly  these — 

The  town  grew  from  several  centres,  St  Benet's,  Pease  Hill, 
Market  Hill,  and  St  Sepulchre's,  all  of  which  lay  along  the 
principal  thoroughfares  which  converged  on  the  first  rising 
ground  opposite  the  river-crossing  under  the  Castle  Hill,  that 
is  on  St  Sepulchre's  Hill. 

The  town  soon  occupied  all  the  gravel  banks ;  and  the  Re- 
ligious Houses  and  afterwards  the  Colleges  which  were  within 
the  town,  i.e.  inside  the  King's  Ditch,  were  given  sites  on  the 
waste  places  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  were  commonly  built 
originally,  and  had  all  to  extend  eventually,  over  made  ground 
encroaching  on  the  swampy  land  along  the  river. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  market  was  always  held  in 
exactly  the  same  part  of  the  town,  but  it  was  sure  to  gather 
in  the  most  central  and  accessible  part  where  the  town  was 
broadest  and  largest  in  every  way. 

The  market  did  not  attract  the  town  but  the  town  the 
market,  which  was  held  in  streets  where  the  shops  let  down 
larger  fronts  and  stalls  for  great  occasions,  and  booths  were 
erected  at  corners  and  any  wider  opening  that  offered  a  con- 
venient site.  The  great  markets  of  the  world,  such  as  Nijni 
Novgorod,  Tiflis,  Smyrna  &c.,  are  carried  on  in  the  ins  and  outs 
of  very  narrow  streets,  and  large  open  spaces  are  not  necessary. 

The  present  Market  Place  has  been  formed  by  clearing 
away  houses  in  quite  recent  times. 
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Wednesday,  17  February,  1897,  at  4.30  p.m.  The  President 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  made  a  communication  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 

The  Gilds  of  Cambridgeshire. 

The  gilds  of  the  town  and  county  of  Cambridge  may  be 
conveniently  classed  as  follows  : 

The  Gild  of  Thanes ;  The  Gild  Merchant  of  Cambridge ; 
Social  or  Religious  Gilds  of  Cambridge  ;  Craft  Gilds  and  Trade 
Companies  of  Cambridge  ;  Gilds  in  the  County  exclusive  of 
Cambridge. 

The  extremely  interesting  laws  of  the  pre-Conquest  Gild  of 
Thanes  have  been  printed  with  a  translation  by  Thorpe  (Biplo- 
materium,  61),  and  translations  are  also  given  by  Kemble  (The 
Saxons  in  England,  i.  513),  and  by  Cooper  {Annals,  i.  15). 
The  Gild  Merchant  comes  in  a  somewhat  different  category 
from  other  gilds.  I  have,  I  believe,  summed  up  all  that  is 
known  of  it  in  my  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated  (p.  15). 
I  have  also  given  (p.  58)  a  list  of  all  the  gilds  in  the  town  that 
are  at  present  known,  though  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
names  of  others  and  some  particulars  could  be  found  in  the 
Wills  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  Craft  Gilds 
we  have  little  or  no  evidence  at  present,  though  there  are  one 
or  two  indications  that  such  may  have  existed  which  are  so 
interesting  as  to  be  worth  following  up.  The  procession  of 
wool-combers,  for  instance,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  St  Blaise's 
Day,  was  continued  so  late  as  1791.  St  Blaise  was  the  patron 
saint  of  wool-combers,  and  a  celebration  of  this  character  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  a  survival  from  pre-Reformation  times. 

It  is,  how^ever,  only  with  the  last  named,  the  social  or 
religious  gilds  in  the  County,  exclusive  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  paper.  The  subject, 
even  when  narrowed  down  to  these  limits,  is  so  large,  and  the 
materials  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  deal  with  it  at  all  adequately.    I  propose,  therefore,  to  give 
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merely  a  list  of  all  the  gilds  of  which  I  have  found  any 
mention,  arranged  under  towns  and  villages  and  with  the  dates 
of  the  references.  I  hope  that  someone  better  qualified  than 
myself  will,  at  some  future  time,  treat  of  the  subject  as  fully  as 
it  deserves. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The 
Returns  or  Certificates  made  to  the  king  by  all  Gilds  through- 
out the  kingdom  in  1389  in  obedience  to  a  Writ  issued  by  the 
Parliament  held  at  Cambridge  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  these  Returns  now  preserved  at  the  Record  Office  is 
thirty-three  for  the  whole  county  exclusive  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  but  no  doubt  many  have  been  destroyed  or  lost. 
(2)  "  Particulars  for  Grants  "  and  "  Surveys  and  Rentals  "  both 
of  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  preserved  at  the  Record  Office,  and 
other  public  documents.  These  in  some  instances  relate  to 
property  formerly  belonging  to  a  gild  which  had  since  been 
suppressed.  (3)  Wills,  chiefly  from  the  Bishop's  Registry  at 
Ely  and  from  the  Prerogative  Court.  These  are,  of  course,  of 
a  late  date  ;  in  the  following  list  most  of  the  references  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  to  wills.  (4)  Records  preserved  at  the 
place  where  the  gild  was  held,  such  as  those  at  Wisbech  ;  or 
buildings  such  as  that  at  Whittlesford.    (5)  Miscellaneous. 

Of  the  following  list,  the  larger  part,  about  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  names,  has  been  most  kindly  supplied 
by  Mr  W.  M.  Palmer,  ray  indebtedness  to  whom  I  wish  to 
acknowledge. 

A  List  of  all  the  Gilds  known  to  have  existed  in 
THE  County,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 

ARRANGED  UNDER  PARISHES^  AND  WITH  THE  DATES  AT 
WHICH  REFERENCE  TO  THEM   IS  FOUND. 

Pabish  Gild 

Abington,  Gt  St  Anne  1519 

Balsham  "  the  Gylde  of  Balsham  "  1520 

Barrington  Holy  Trinity  1474 

Our  Lady  1518 

1  Where  the  name  of  a  gild  is  the  same  as  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church 
the  fact  is  indicated  thus  :  "  (Ded")  ". 
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Parish 

Gild 

Earrington 

St  Katherine 

1518 

St  James 

1518 

Bassiugbourne 

Holy  Trinity 

1494,  1518 

Borough  Green 

S.  Austen  (Ded") 

1521 

Bottibham 

Holy  Trinity  (Ded") 

1389 

Nativity  of  the  B.  V.  Mary 

1389 

Corpus  Christi 

1389 

St  Nicholas 

1389 

St  Peter 

1389 

St  James 

1389 

All  Hallows 

1389 

Bourn 

S.  Katherine 

1520 

Holy  Trinity 

1520 

Burwell 

"  Gild  of  St  John  in  Reche  "  i 

1524 

Caldecote 

Holy  Trinity 

1389 

Chatteris 

Holy  Trinity 

1389 

Chesterton 

The  "Resurrection  1389, 

1528,  1535 

St  Catherine 

1389 

St  Mary 

1389 

Chippenham 

"the  late  gilde  of" 

1561 

Connington 

Holy  Sepulchre 

1464 

Cottenham 

St  Catherine 

1528 

St  Ethelote  or  Athelote 

1528 

Doddington 

S.  Wyndred  (Ded") 

1529 

Holy  Trinity,  at  March » 

1529 

Our  Lady,  at  March 

1529 

Downham 

"  Dounham  Guilde  " 

1554 

Dry  Drayton 

Our  Lady 

1520 

St  Nicholas 

1520 

Dullingham 

Our  Lady  (Ded") 

1527 

St  James  (?) 

1522 

Duxford 

St  John  (Ded^^ 

1520 

St  Peter  (Ded") 

1520 

Ehn 

St  Catherine 

1389 

Eltisley 

"the  gilde  at  Eltisley 

1603 

Ely 

The  Assumption 

1389 

Church  of  St  Mary 

All  Saints 

1389 

1  Reach  is  a  hamlet  partly  in  Burwell  and  partly  in  S  waff  ham  Prior. 
Gild  Certificate,  No,  462.    County  unknown,  possibly  Caldecote  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Until  1863  March  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Doddington. 
*  "  Land  lately  pertaining  to  the  gilde  at  Eltisley." 
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Pauikii  Gild 

Ely  St  John  Baptint  1389 

Church  of  St  Peter       All  Saints  1389 

Corpus  Christi  1389 

St  John  Baptist  1389 

Holy  Trinity  1389 

Church  of  Holy  Trinity 

and  Holy  Cross         St  Peter  1389 
St  Etheldreda  (Ded"  of  Cathedral)  1389,  1504 

St  Katherine  1389 

Fendrayton  Jesus  1526 

Fordham  (A  gild) 

Foxton  St  Anne  1523 

Fulbourn  All  Hallows  1524 

The  Assumption  1524 
Gamlingay                       Holy  Trinity                               1530,  1554 

Girton  Our  Lady  1515 

Holy  Trinity  1515 

Corpus  Christi  1515 

St  Nicholas  1515 

All  Hallows  1515 

Grantchester  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  1526 

Guilden  Morden  (A  gild) 

Hardwick  Our  Lady  (Ded"^)  1523 

Harleton  The  Assumption  (Ded°)  1516 

Holy  Trinity  1516 

Harston  All  Hallows  (Ded^^)  1521 

Our  Lady  1521 
St  Stephen                                  1507,  1521 
Haslingfield                     The  Assumption                           1389,  1527 

Holy  Trinity  1527 

Hauxton  St  Katherine  1529 

Hildersham  (A  gild)  1524 

Hinxton  Our  Lady  1522 

Histon  St  Katherine  1520 

All  Hallows  1528 

Purification  of  the  B.  V.  Mary  1520 

Hokington  (or  Oakington)  St  Lawrence  1518 

Our  Lady  1521 

All  Souls  1521 

St  Katherine  1521 
Horningsea                      St  Peter  (Ded")                           1523,  1531 
Our  Lady                                    1523,  1531 

Horseheath  (A  gild)  1527 
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P \R1SH 

Gild 

Corpus  Christi 

1520,  1569 

The  Resurrection 

1524 

Landbeach 

All  Hallows  (Dedn) 

1519 

Jesus 

1526 

T  .pvpri  n  ffton 

The  Assumption 

1389 

T.irifon 

Holy  Trinity 

1523 

Littleport 

St  George  (Ded^^) 

1389 

Corpus  Christi 

1389 

St  John  Baptist 

1389 

St  Mary 

1389 

Long  Stanton 

Our  Lady 

1518 

Longstow  {see  Stow) 

Madingley 

Our  Lady  (Ded") 

1525 

St  Katherine 

1526 

[Another^] 

1515 

IVTarfVi  ( <ipp  T^nddinffton^ 

Melbourne 

St  Wyburgh 

1520,  1545 

Meldreth 

Our  Lady 

1503 

Milton 

All  Hallows  (Dedn) 

1521,  1538 

St  Katherine 

1521 

Oakington  {see  Hokington) 

Orwell 

Holy  Trinity 

1526 

Over 

Our  Lady  (Ded") 

1524 

Corpus  Christi 

1532 

Pampisworth 

The  Assumption 

1389 

St  Peter  and  St  Paul 

1517 

Eampton 

Corpus  Christi 

1523 

Royston 

Holy  Cross 

1473 

Sawston 

Our  Lady  (Ded^) 

1389 

Holy  Cross 

1389 

Nativity  of  St  John 

1389 

Shelford,  Gt 

Our  Lady  (Ded^i) 

1519 

St  Anne 

1519 

Shelford,  Litt. 

Corpus  Christi 

1520 

Shepreth 

Our  Lady 

1521 

Soham 

(A  gild) 

1569 

Stetchworth 

(A  gild) 

Stretham 

St  Mary 

1389 

Corpus  Christi 

1389 

Stow  (Longstow  ?) 

St  John  Baptist 

1389 

Swaliham  Bulbeck 

Holy  Cross 

1389 

1  "  To  the  3  gilds,  each  of  them  6ff.  8d." 
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Ti'iplow 
Trumpingtoii 
Tydd  St  Giles 

Waterbeach 


West  Wratting 

Whittlesford 

Wilbraham,  Gt 

Wilbraham,  Litt. 

Willingham 

Wimpole 

Wisbech 


Gild 

(A  gild) 
(A  gild) 

St  Giles  and  St  Mary  (Ded") 

Holy  Cross 

Jesus 

Our  Lady 

All  Hallows 

(A  gild) 

St  John 

"the  late  Gild" 

(A  gild) 

(A  gild) 

Our  Lady 

St  Peter  (Ded») 

Corpus  Christi 

St  John 

St  Mary 

Holy  Trinity 

St  Thomas,  Bishop 


Monday,  8  March,  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  President,  J.  B.  Mullinger,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  of  the  following  member  was  announced : 
Mr  Ernest  Clarke,  Hon.  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  13,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

Mr  Ernest  Clarke  gave  a  lecture  on  May  Day  in  Merrie 
England,  illustrated  by  Songs  and  Dance  Tunes  of  the  16th 
and  I7th  Centuries. 

The  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  performed  by 
the  Lecturer  and  by  the  members  of  the  Choir  of  St  John's 
College  Chapel,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Rootham. 
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Monday,  10  May,  8.30  p.m. 

J.  B.  MuLLiNGER,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  was  announced  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Theodore 
Edward  Barlow,  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 

Dr  N.  C.  Haddon,  gave  an  account  of 

The  Neolithic  Settlement  at  White  Park  Bay, 
Co.  Antrim. 

The  communication  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and 
by  an  exhibition  of  flint  implements  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  have  been  considered  to  be  of  Palseolithic  age. 


Wednesday,  26  May,  4.30  P.M. 

J.  B.  MuLLiNGER,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  was  announced  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Hon. 
Edward  Carr  Glynn,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

The  following  were  elected  Officers  and  Members  of  Council 
for  1897—8  : 

President:  William  Ridgeway,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

James  Whitbread  Lee  Glaisher,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A. 

Stanley  Mordaunt  Leathes,  M.A. 

Treasurer:  Robert  Bowes,  Esq. 

Secretary:  Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council : 

Montague  Rhodes  James,  Litt.D. 

Rev.  Charles  Lawford  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
.  Charles  Eustace  Grant,  M.A. 
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Arthur  Gray,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  George  Searle,  M.A. 

William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

John  Ebenezer  Foster,  M.A. 

Robert  Forsyth  Scott,  M.A. 

Francis  John  Henry  Jenkinson,  M.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  Charles  William  Stubbs,  D.D. 

Charles  Edward  Sayle,  M.A. 

Editor  of  Proceedings :  Stanley  Mordaunt  Leathes,  M.A. 

Auditors : 

Walter  William  Rouse  Ball,  M.A. 
Alderman  George  Kett. 

The  following  Report  for  1896 — 7  was  read  and  adopted. 

During  the  past  session  eight  meetings  have  been  held, 
four  in  the  afternoon  and  four  in  the  evening.    The  average  j 
attendance  in  the  afternoon  has  been  23,  and  in  the  evening 
49. 

Fourteen  communications  have  been  made,  namely : — By  j 
Miss  Bateson :  On  the  Library  of  Syon  Monastery.    By  Mr 
Ernest  Clarke  :  May  Day  in  Merrie  England,  illustrated  by  songs  [ 
and  dance  tunes  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    By  Mr  J.  E.  ' 
Foster :  (a)  Notes  on  the  History  of  Exning ;  (b)  The  Church  of  | 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Cambridge,  and  its  possible  connexion  with  \ 
Ramsey  Abbey.    By  Dr  Haddon :  (a)  The  Neolithic  Settlemerit  \ 
at  Whitepark  Bay,  co.  Antrim;    (b)  Exhibition  of  flint  im- 
plements from  the  north  of  Ireland  which  have  been  corisidered  \ 
to  be  of  Palceolithic  age.    By  Professor  Hughes :  (a)  Description  \ 
of  objects  exhibited  by  Mr  Freeman ;  (b)  Further  observations  on  | 
the  Castle  Hill;  (c)  Further  observations  on  the  Ditches  round  j 
Ancient  Cambridge,  with  especial  reference  to  the  adjoining 
ground ;  (d)  Exhibition  of  various  objects  recently  presented  to 
the  Museum.    By  Dr  James:  Cleanings  from  the  Library  of 
Peterhouse.    By  the  President:  (a)  Address  on  taking  office; 
(b)  Address  on  retiring  from  office.    By  Mr  R.  F.  Scott :  On  a 
List  {preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Johns  College)  of  the  Plate 
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and  Jewels  presented  by  the  Lady  Margaret  to  Christ's  College 
iv  1509.    By  the  Secretary:  The  Gilds  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Two  publications  have  been  issued,  namely :  the  Proceed- 
ings for  the  year  1895 — 6  (No.  xxxviii.)  and  Biographical 
Notes  on  the  Librarians  of  Trinity  College  on  Sir  Edward 
Stanhopes  Foundation,  by  R.  Sinker,  D.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity 
College.    (Octavo  Series,  No.  xxix.) 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Luard  Memorial 
Edition  of  the  Records  of  the  University,  containing  "  Grace 
Book  A,"  with  an  Introduction  and  Index,  will  be  issued  very 
shortly. 

The  Alphabetical  List  of  Papers  read  before  the  Society, 
and  of  all  the  Society's  publications,  has  been  completed,  and 
will  be  issued,  it  is  hoped,  before  the  October  Term. 

The  Council  have  also  accepted  an  offer  by  Dr  James  of  a 
work,  to  be  issued  as  one  of  the  Octavo  Series,  entitled  Some 
Materials  for  Medieval  Lconography. 

An  Excursion  was  made  on  Friday,  the  31st  of  July,  to 
Madingley  and  Bourn.  About  70  persons,  including  members 
and  their  friends,  attended,  and  drove  first  to  Madingley  Hall, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr  Hurrell.  The  Secretary  con- 
ducted the  visitors  over  the  Hall  and  explained  its  archi- 
tectural history.  After  a  brief  visit  to  the  church  the  party 
drove  to  Bourn  Hall,  where  they  were  entertained  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Briscoe.  After  seeing  the  Hall  they  visited  the  church, 
whence  they  returned  to  Cambridge.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  to  Mr  Hurrell  and  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Briscoe  for  the  kind- 
ness of  their  reception. 

The  Society  has  lost,  during  the  year,  fourteen  members. 
Among  those  removed  by  death  were  Dr  Campion,  President 
of  Queens'  College;  Professor  Sir  George  Murray  Humphry, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Dr  J.  H.  Middleton,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Art,  South  Kensington ;  Commendatore  Fiorelli, 
of  Rome,  elected  honorary  member  in  1884 ;  Sir  Augustus 
Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  elected  a 
member  in  1846;  and  the  Reverend  W.  R.  Churton,  B.D., 
Honorary  Canon  of  St  Albans. 

C.  A,  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  27 
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The  Treasurer  presented  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1896. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  address  on  retiring 
from  office. 

Although,  as  the  Report  just  read  has  shewn,  our  losses 
during  the  past  year  have  been  numerous,  we  are  able  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  accession  to  our  numbers  of  eleven 
new  members,  and  among  them,  I  am  happy  to  think,  are 
those  to  whom  the  Society  may  confidently  look  for  effective 
aid  in  carrying  on  its  work. 

A  passing  tribute,  inadequate  though  it  be,  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  those  Avhom  we  have  lost, — one  whose  name 
shed  lustre  on  any  cause  with  which  he  became  associated, — I 
allude  to  the  late  Sir  George  Humphry.  It  is  just  half  a 
century  ago  that,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  entered  as  a  fellows- 
commoner  at  Downing  College ;  and  from  that  time  to  within 
a  few  months  of  his  removal  from  among  us,  his  career  was 
that  of  an  active  promoter  of  every  good  work  alike  in  the 
University,  the  town,  and  the  scientific  world  at  large.  His 
broad  sympathies,  his  quiet  untiring  energy,  his  liberal  hand, 
his  kindly  greeting,  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  us  all.  I  do 
not  find  that  he  ever  read  an  original  paper  at  our  proceedings, 
but  whenever  the  researches  of  the  excavator  and  the  discovery 
of  human  remains  furnished  material  for  a  Communication,  his 
criticism  was  invaluable ;  some  here  present  will  recall  the 
playful  humour  and  the  scientific  acumen  with  which  he  en- 
livened the  discussion  when  the  two  mounted  skeletons  from 
the  Cherry-Hinton  dyke  were  exhibited  by  Professor  Macalister 
little  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Among  our  new  members  are  several  ladies,  and  we  have 
this  year  been  favoured  by  a  Communication  from  one  of  their 
number, — I  refer  to  the  very  interesting  paper.  On  the  Library 
of  Syon  Monastery,  read  by  Miss  Bateson  before  the  Society 
last  Michaelmas  Term.  We  may,  I  hope,  cherish  the  expecta- 
tion that  in  future  no  year  will  go  by  without  one  or  more 
papers  emanating  from  a  similar  source. 
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A  not  less  novel  feature  was  presented  in  the  musical  illus- 
trations given  by  the  choir  of  St  John's  College  in  connexion 
with  Mr  Ernest  Clarke's  Communication,  May  Day  in  Merrie 
England.  Although  the  arrangements  on  that  occasion  were 
of  too  elaborate  a  character  to  admit  of  frequent  repetition,  the 
success  by  which  they  were  attended  suggests  that  a  like  happy 
combination  of  the  mirthful  and  the  recondite  may  well  be 
allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  alternate  with  our  more  exclu- 
sively antiquarian  discussions. 

The  investigations  now  in  progress  in  connexion  with  both 
our  University  and  College  archives  promise  results  of  no  slight 
interest  and  value.  We  were  under  the  necessity  of  relinquish- 
ing the  hope  we  at  one  time  formed  of  being  able  to  include 
the  rich  biographical  material  at  Caius  College  in  the  list  of 
the  Society's  publications ;  but  Dr  Venn  has  promised  shortly 
to  give  us  a  Communication  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most 
acceptable  instalment  of  those  researches  which  we  are  hoping 
before  long  to  greet  in  their  completed  form,  and  the  outcome 
of  which  will  be  a  boon  alike  to  the  historian,  the  biographer, 
and  the  genealogist. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  forego  the  pleasure  which  it  would  have  afforded 
me  to  accede  to  the  invitation  of  your  Council  to  be  nominated 
for  election  to  the  office  which  I  am  now  relinquishing,  for 
another  year.  But  I  feel  that  whatever  leisure  and  strength  I 
am  able  to  spare  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  concentrated 
on  work  which  has  at  least  this  excuse,  that  it  relates  yet  more 
closely  to  the  past  history  of  the  University  than  do  even  the 
normal  researches  of  our  Society.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
reckon  with  confidence  on  the  indulgence  and  sympathy  of 
those  whom  I  address;  nor  am  I  less  confident  that  the  Society 
itself,  under  the  guidance  of  my  distinguished  successor,  will 
acquire  new  energies  and  an  extended  activity. 
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Dr  James  then  made  tlui  following  communication  : 

Gleanings  from  the  Library  of  Peterhouse. 

The  kindness  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Peterhouse  has 
enabled  me  to  complete  a  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  their  College :  and  as  during  my  investigations  a 
good  number  of  small  points  of  interest  have  turned  up,  I 
thought  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  selecting  a  few  of 
them  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  them. 

I  intend  to  be  brief  and  so  I  will  only  spend  a  very  few 
words  upon  the  general  character  of  the  Library  before  coming 
to  details  about  the  books  in  it. 

Its  great  point  of  interest  is  this,  that  it  is  the  best,  I 
might  say  the  only,  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  College  Library  in 
Cambridge.  At  Oxford  they  are  perhaps  better  off  in  this 
respect.  Both  at  Merton  and  at  Balliol  the  bulk  of  the  MSS. 
have  been  in  possession  of  those  Colleges  since  pre-Reformation 
times.  But  here  at  Cambridge,  Peterhouse  is  the  only  College 
which  has  kept  together  to  any  considerable  extent  the  collec- 
tion of  books  which  its  students  used  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

A  second  noteworthy  feature  of  the  collection  is  that  we 
have  an  old  Catalogue  of  it.  In  the  oldest  Register  of  the 
College  is  a  catalogue  of  its  books  made  at  Christmas,  1418. 
It  is  a  very  full  list,  giving  the  first  words  of  the  second  leaf 
and  also  of  the  last  leaf  but  one  for  each  volume :  ample  means 
for  identifying  the  books  are  thus  in  our  possession. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  this  old  Catalogue  is  439. 
Of  these  I  find  still  in  the  possession  of  the  College  199; 
roughly  200  out  of  440. 

The  classification  of  the  Catalogue  requires  a  little  notice. 
It  is  mainly  by  subjects:  Theology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Meta- 
physics, Moral  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Alchemy,  Arithmetic, 
Music,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Grammar,  Poetry,  Chronicles, 
Medicine,  Civil  Law,  Canon  Law,  are  the  classes.  And  in  each 
class  are  two  categories  of  books :  firstly,  those  that  were  chained 
in  the  Library ;  secondly,  those  that  were  assigned  to  the 
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Fellows.  With  the  existence  and  conditions  of  such  a  division 
in  mediaeval  Libraries  the  researches  of  Mr  J.  W.  Clark  have 
made  us  familiar,  so  that  upon  that  matter  I  need  say  no  more. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  of  the  books  which  are  found  in  the 
old  Catalogue  and  are  still  in  the  Library,  only  ten  belong  to 
the  number  that  were  divided  among  the  Fellows.  This  fact 
may  be  interpreted  either  to  the  advantage  of  the  Fellows  (as 
having  worn  out  the  books  by  excessive  study),  or  to  their 
disadvantage  (as  having  been  not  unwilling  to  part  with  them 
for  a  consideration) :  but  a  fact  it  is. 

The  entries  made  by  the  original  hand  in  the  Catalogue 
have  been  interrupted  by  records  of  miscellaneous  donations 
later  than  1418.  Such  donations  belonged  to  the  class  of 
chained  books,  and  many  of  them  remain.  An(i  there  is  an 
appendix  in  the  shape  of  a  list  of  54  books  given  by  one  man 
(John  Warkeworth,  the  well-known  Master  of  the  College)  in 
the  year  1481.  Of  these  54  volumes  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  say  that  46 — all  but  8 — remain. 

The  only  printed  Catalogue  of  this  Collection  of  MSS.  is 
that  made  by  Thomas  James  in  the  year  1600  and  published 
in  his  Ecloga  Oxonio-Gantabrigiensis.  It  was  reprinted  in 
Bernand's  Catalogi  MStorum  Angliae  in  1697 — just  200  years 
ao-o.  That  list — for  it  is  a  little  one — enumerates  267  volumes. 
In  my  Catalogue  there  are  276.  Ten  or  eleven  of  Thomas 
James's  have  disappeared,  and  certain  donations  subsequent  to 
his  time  have  made  up  the  number. 

I  am  afraid  that  among  those  which  were  in  the  Library  in 
1600  and  have  since  disappeared  were  some  of  the  volumes 
which  one  would  most  gladly  have  seen — e.g.  two  copies  of 
Quintilian,  and  a  volume  containing  works  by  Hyginus,  Marbod 
and  others.  One  mathematical  book  was  acquired  by  Samuel 
Pepys  and  is  now  among  his  MSS.  at  Magdalene. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  the  collection  will  be  best 
distributed  under  a  few  heads : 

1.  External  characteristics. 

2.  Sources  whence  they  come. 

3.  Contents. 
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(Ji)dor  the  first  head  I  would  notice  that  old  bindings  are 
ill  a  very  sniall  minority  among  these  MSS.  At  some  period 
in  the  last  century  almost  all  of  them  were  rebound,  and  the 
covers  consist  of  a  number  of  old  deeds — none  I  think  earlier 
than  Charles  II. — belonging  to  the  College.  I  do  not  regret 
the  deeds  but  the  loss  of  the  old  bindings  is  a  serious  one.  A 
good  deal  of  the  history  of  the  books  has  disappeared  along 
with  them.  One  group  of  books — a  set  of  works  of  SS.  Augus- 
tine, Ambrose  and  J erome,  given  by  a  certain  William  Dyngeby 
in  the  fifteenth  century — has  in  great  part  escaped  this  general 
rebinding,  and  on  the  flyleaves  of  most  of  these  volumes,  which 
are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  scribe,  we  find  notices  of  the 
moiiey  spent  in  producing  the  book.  These  notices  are  uniform 
and  the  items  have  some  interest. 

The  parchment  cost  3d.  a  quire  of  8  leaves. 

The  writing  of  each  quire  16d. 

The  binding  (in  white  skin  over  wooden  boards)  2s.,  and 
the  illumination  (blue  and  red  initials)  varies  from  Qd.  to  Is. 

Very  little  illuminated  work  has  been  allowed  to  survive  in 
these  MSS.  One  Bible  has  some  good  initials,  and  a  volume  of 
French  romances  given  by  Warkeworth  retains  two  or  three 
pictures  much  damaged.  On  the  other  hand  the  bulk  of  the 
books  being  designed  for  College  use  are  not  of  elaborate 
execution  and  never  had  much  ornament,  and  a  good  many 
other  volumes,  notably  an  Albertus  Magnus  de  Animalibus, 
and  some  Law  books,  which  were  very  finely  decorated,  have 
had  every  vestige  of  a  picture  ruthlessly  removed.  I  cannot 
guess  at  the  date  of  these  mutilations,  but  I  incline  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  some  cases  anterior  to  the  time  of  Thomas 
James  (1600). 

Lastly,  I  do  not  find  any  specimen  of  writing  earlier  than 
the  eleventh  century  at  earliest. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  sources  whence  these  books  came. 
The  earliest  donor  of  a  surviving  book  seems  to  be  Thomas  de 
Insula,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  a  large  Bible  in  the  year  1300. 

Of  the  books  recorded  by  the  original  catalogues  in  1418 
many  (probably  most)  were  given  by  individuals,  but  their 
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names  are  not  entered  in  the  list.  Only  those  of  later  date 
than  1418  are  given.  Among  these  the  most  eminent  are 
Thomas  de  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  who  bequeathed  in  1427 
a  volume  of  sermons  by  Ralph  Acton,  Dr  John  Somerset, 
physician  and  tutor  to  Henry  VL,  Dr  Roger  Marchall,  formerly 
fellow,  Michael  Causton,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  John 
Newton,  Treasurer  of  York.  Books  given  by  all  these  remain. 
Donations  later  than  the  date  of  John  Warkeworth  (1482)  are 
not  very  frequent.  Dr  Thomas  Dey,  who  lived  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
time,  gives  a  good  many  medical  books,  some  written  in  Italy. 
Osbaldeston  gave  some  interesting  books  in  1716.  But  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  gift  is  that  of  a  volume  of  Homilies, 
a  huge  book  written  in  Germany  about  1100,  which  was 
presented  in  the  Commonwealth  period  by  John  Roth  well,  a 
stationer  of  London.  The  noticeable  point  about  this  volume, 
besides  its  writing  and  contents,  which  are  both  interesting,  is 
that  it  has  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Laud  on  the  covers.  It  is 
a  Laudian  MS.  gone  astray  in  the  troublous  Civil  War  period. 
There  are  other  MSS.  which  belonged  to  Laud  now  at  Eton. 

Among  the  gifts  made  to  the  Library  in  the  fifteenth 
century  are  one  or  two  which  raise  curious  questions.  One 
book  comes  from  Bury,  and  has  the  Bury  mark.  Another 
belonged  to  the  Canons  of  Hereford ;  another  to  Worcester ; 
another  to  Durham  (it  is  still  identifiable  in  the  Durham 
Catalogue  of  1391) ;  and  there  are  other  instances  of  the  kind. 
Such  phenomena  make  one  very  anxious  to  know  how  freely 
and  under  what  conditions  collegiate  and  monastic  bodies  were 
in  the  habit  of  parting  with  their  books  during  the  time  before 
the  Dissolution.  Was  there  not  very  probably  an  extensive 
system  of  sale  of  duplicates  ?  I  prefer  this  notion  to  the  idea 
that  they  got  rid  of  their  books  indiscriminately,  because  a 
study  of  Monastic  Catalogues  shows  quite  plainly  that  the 
number  of  duplicates  in  any  considerable  library  was  very 
large.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  books  often  got  out 
of  the  old  libraries  into  the  hands  of  quite  unauthorized 
persons :  so  that  there  was  probably  both  fair  and  foul  play 
in  this  matter.    We  do  know  from  Richard  de  Bury's  Philo- 
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biblion  that  soirie  monasteries  parted  with  their  books  freely : 
the  monks  of  St  Alban's  sold  him  fifty  volumes,  which  he 
afterwards  gave  back  to  them. 

Under  my  last  heading,  that  of  Contents  of  the  MSS.,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  much  about  the  texts  contained  in  these 
volumes,  but  mainly  of  the  casual  fragments  used  as  flyleaves, 
or  of  the  scribbled  entries  which  occur  on  margins  and  the  like. 
The  peroration  of  a  Lecture  on  the  Second  Part  of  the  Digest 
is  the  first  item  that  comes  to  my  hand.    It  runs  thus  : 

Or  segnori  (Now  gentlemen)  We  ought  to  give  hearty 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  His  Mother  that  we 
have  finished  this  book,  tho'  we  began  it  late  and  finished  it 
late  owing  to  the  interdict  under  which  the  city  lay  by  reason 
of  the  siege  under  the  Lord  Castellan  of  Andolo,  so  that  we 
began  on  the  Eve  of  All  Saints:  I  have  never  known  this 
happen  save  in  the  year  when  Azo  died  when  the  lectures 
were  put  off  out  of  respect  to  him  until  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints.  And  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  never  fell  ill 
except  in  the  vacation ;  and  it  was  in  vacation  that  he  died. 
But  he  said  that  when  he  was  lecturing  he  was  always  in 
excellent  health. 

An  extract  from  Lathbury's  fourteenth  century  commentary 
on  Lamentations  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  study  folk- 
lore. It  may  possibly  be  known.  Among  a  number  of  portents 
connected  with  the  Nativity  and  with  Christmas,  he  gives  us 
the  following  : 

In  the  year  1343  at  the  provincial  (Dominican)  chapter 
held  at  London,  and  also  several  times  at  Oxford,  brother 
Hermann  of  Cologne  told  brother  John  de  Lathbury  uiua 
uoce  that  in  his  native  country  there  is  a  village  called  Enger — 
whence  the  name  England  is  derived — and  about  a  mile  from 
it  a  great  old  oak  which  he  used  often  to  go  and  visit  according 
to  the  local  custom  when  he  was  a  boy.  For  every  Christmas 
Eve  at  midnight  the  oak  suddenly  produces  large  and  ripe 
acorns.  All  the  country  side  assemble  with  lights  and  lanterns 
and  await  the  accustomed  time,  spending  the  night  in  eating, 
drinking  and  sports.    They  bring  with  them  stones,  sticks  and 
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bags  to  knock  down  the  fruit  and  carry  it  off.  And  he  added 
that  this  oak  bore  no  fruit  at  any  other  time,  and  that  it  is 
commonly  more  fruitful  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
that  on  whatever  side  the  tree  bears  most  acorns  the  better  will 
be  the  crops  of  the  district  towards  which  it  points. 

A  very  interesting  fragment  now  comes  before  us.  It 
consists  of  the  leaves  of  the  household  accounts  of  some  great 
noble  of  whom  we  can  learn  that  he  had  houses  at  Hertford, 
London,  a  place  called  '  le  Neit,'  Calais,  and  Kelyngworth.  Also 
that  he  travelled  to  Scotland,  went  on  embassies  to  France  and 
entertained  Cardinals,  and  that  the  date  is  somewhere  about 
1388.  There  are  indications  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  I 
incline  on  the  whole  to  identify  him  with  Henry  le  Despenser, 
the  famous  '  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich.' 

One  or  two  items  are  of  special  interest  to  us. 

Item  for  the  expenses  of  Thomas  Assheburne  scholar  of  the 
charity  of  my  Lord  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
College  of  St  Benedict,  for  his  teaching  there  for  a  year,  by  the 
hand  of  Dr  John  Kyme,  Warden  of  the  same  College,  by  letter 
from  Lord  de  Ware  £11.  45.  Id. 

The  Bishop  (if  I  am  right  in  calling  him  so)  supported  a 
scholar  at  Corpus  Christ  in  the  Mastership  of  John  Kyme  or 
Kynne,  who  was  Master  from  1379  to  1389. 

The  other  picturesque  item  in  these  acoounts  is  this : 

"For  the  writing  and  illumination  and  other  expenses  for 
a  Primer  new  made  and  written  for  my  Lord  and  given  to  the 
Lady  Queen  of  Castile  63s.  and  6d"  This  Queen  of  Castile 
must  be  Constance  of  Castile,  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt: 
she  died  in  1394. 

In  the  same  book,  among  other  scribbled  inscriptions,  I  note 
this  verse  : 

Desine  •  deflete  •  die  •  corrige  •  fac  •  et  habete, 

with  an  accompanying  rendering  into  English  ;  Desine,  Let  thy 
sin.  Deflete,  Weep  for  thy  sin.  Die,  Say  thy  sin.  Corrige, 
Amend  thy  sin.  Fac,  Do  penance  for  thy  sins.  Et  habete, 
And  have  heaven  bliss. 
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In  another  volume  is  a  fragment  of  an  early  thirteenth 
century  cartulary  of  Little  Maplestead  in  Essex,  famous  now 
for  its  round  church.  The  name  is  not  given  ;  but  the  charters 
are  of  gifts  to  a  hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
lands  mentioned  are  in  Essex  and  near  Maplestead ;  and 
Maplestead  is  one  of  only  two  preceptories  of  the  order  in 
Essex.    So  to  Maplestead  provisionally  I  assign  the  fragment. 

A  thirteenth  century  book  next  comes  under  notice  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Canons  of  Hereford.  At  any 
rate  on  one  of  the  margins  is  the  pencilled  draft  of  a  letter 
from  a  Precentor  of  Hereford  to  an  Abbot  of  Dore.  It  runs  as 
follows  : 

To  the  Keverend  the  Abbot  of  Dore  the  Precentor  of  Here- 
ford. Greeting  in  the  Lord.  In  order  that  my  friend  Stephen  late 
Abbot  of  Dore  and  now  confined  in  the  monastery  be  no  longer 
exposed  to  reproach  from  you,  and  that  no  further  abuse  may 
be  levelled  at  him,  I  send  you  by  the  bearer  the  palfrey  you 
have  long  wanted.  Had  I  had  one  more  suitable  to  the 
purpose  I  would  have  sent  it.  Hoping  that  this  may  not 
turn  to  the  prejudice  of  my  very  good  friend  Stephen  or  of 
his  relatives,  and  returning  you  many  thanks  for  the  valuable 
present  you  have  sent  me,  I  bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord. 

I  make  out  that  there  was  a  Stephen  of  Worcester  elected 
to  the  Abbey  of  Dore  in  1263.  But  what  the  circumstances 
were  that  led  to  this  deposition,  or  what  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
odd  little  document  I  have  read  you,  we  shall  probably  never 
know  exactly. 

Some  verses  on  the  Seven  Ages,  which  to  me  at  least  are 
unfamiliar,  are  worth  a  passing  notice.  They  occur  in  a 
thirteenth  century  book. 

The  infant  says  :  I  lie  and  weep  in  my  swaddling  clothes. 

The  boy  :  I  roll  my  hoop  and  hope  no  one  will  meddle  with 

me. 

The  lad :  I  look  in  the  glass  and  comb  my  hair. 
The  youth :  I  ride  with  a  flower  in  my  hand  and  make  love. 
The  man  advises  any  ill-wisher  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
The  old  man  thinks  all  pleasure  is  gone. 
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While  the  decrepit  old  man  hobbles  to  the  grave  on  his 
stick  with  bent  head. 

One  oddity  occurs  among  the  many  names  of  scribes  which 
are  given.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  commentary  of  Johannes 
Canonicus  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  written  by  Tydeman,  a 
Swede,  'de  regno  suecie  ortus  in  Nericia,'  at  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1450.  And  here  is  a  couplet  which  occurs  in  many  forms, 
but  I  think  not  often  just  in  this  one  : 

Sunt  mea  si  qua  dedi,  fueruiit  mea  si  qua  comedi, 
Si  qua  remanseruiit  uescio  cuius  erunt. 

All  that  I  gave  I  possess,  I  possessed  once  all  I  have  eaten, 
If  there  is  anything  left,  I  don't  know  whose  it  will  be. 

Another  volume  contains  a  fifteenth  century  list  of  books, 
with  the  values  attached  to  most,  which  seemingly  belonged  to 
Master  John  Savage.  The  prices  given  range  from  2s.  for  a 
Liber  Scintillarum  to  ten  marks  for  Augustine  on  John. 

Two  or  tliree  of  the  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
Spain.  This  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  but  the  evidence  in  at 
least  one  case  is  clear.  A  Spanish  deed  is  stuck  in  the  binding, 
and  the  particular  book  in  which  it  is  found  has  been  in  the 
Library  since  1418.  The  other  two  are  earlier,  a  Galen  and  a 
Pincian,  both  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  both  recurring  in  the 
old  Catalogue. 

In  an  early  volume  of  sermons  I  detected  a  quotation  which 
has  attracted  some  little  notice.  It  is,  says  Mr  Gollancz,  the 
only  known  quotation  from  the  lost  old  English  tale  of  the 
mythical  hero  Wade.  It  would  take  more  knowledge  than  I 
possess,  and  more  time  than  I  want  to  occupy,  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  fragment.  The  authorship  of  the  sermon 
has  also  not  been  properly  investigated  as  yet.  In  the  same 
discourse  that  contains  the  lines  from  Wade  is  an  anecdote 
about  Hugh  de  Gournay,  which  may  sometime  help  us  to  a 
date  and  an  identitication.  Another  interesting  fragment  is 
one  of  two  pages  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  which  has  a  rhyming 
Latin  version  (thirteenth  century)  of  the  Story  of  Noah.  The 
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rhymes  are  very  intricate.  Take  as  a  specimen  three  lines  at 
the  end. 

Archa  parata  Noe  mandata  domini  peregit 

Et  bene  nota  quod  unum  iota  iustus  non  infregit 

Omnia  dicta  fide  non  ficta  complere  sat  egit. 

The  last  book  to  be  noticed  is  a  set  of  Astronomical  Tables 
by  Dr  Holbrook,  Master  of  the  College  from  1418  to  1431. 
They  are  finely  written,  and  at  the  end  he  gives  us  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  Cambridge,  the  long,  being  15.45,  and 
the  lat.  52.19.    For  all  I  know  they  may  be  quite  correct. 

Such  then  are  a  few,  and  only  quite  a  few,  of  the  various 
matters  which  have  served  to  carry  me  through  a  somewhat 
dreary  waste  of  volumes  of  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Bonaventure, 
Augustine  and  the  like.  A  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind 
will  appear  in  my  catalogue. 
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the  Priory  of  the  Isle  of  May  ;  Records  of  the  Monastery  of 
Kinloss. 

3.  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  {Hon.  f^ecretary,  R.  Cochrane, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  7,  St  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin)  : 

Journal,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  vi. 

4.  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  {Secretary^  Rev.  Canon  R. 

Trevor  Owen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Llangedwyn,  Oswestry) : 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis  (Fifth  Series),  Nos.  51 — 54. 

5.  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  {Secre- 

tary^ Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.) : 

Journal,  Nos.  210—212. 

6.  British  Archaeological  Association  {Hon.  Secretary^  G.  Patrick,  Esq., 

32,  Sackville  Street,  W.) : 

Journal,  New  Series,  Vol.  ii.  Parts  2 — 4 ;  Vol.  iii.  Part  1. 

7.  Folk-lore  Society  {Secretary,  J.  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  Offa  House,  Upper 

Tooting,  S.W.)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

8.  Society  of  Architects  {Secretary,  A.  Montifiore,  Esq.,  St  James's 

Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.) : 

Journal,  New  Series,  Vol.  iii.  Parts  8—12  ;  Vol.  iv.  Parts  1 — 7. 

9.  Guildhall  Library,  London  {Librarian,  Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

Guildhall,  Gresham  Street,  E.G.)  : 

London  and  the  Kingdom,  Vol.  iii. 

10.  Architectural,   Archaeological,   and  Historic  Society  of  Chester 

{Honorary  Secretary,  T.  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  14,  Newgate  Street, 
Chester)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

11.  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  {Honorary  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hudd,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  94,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton)  : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  iii.  Part  3. 
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12.  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Association  {Hon. 

Secretary,  Arthur  Cox,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  Derby)  : 
Journal,  Vol.  xviii. 

13.  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Andrews, 

Esq.,  1,  Dock  Street,  Hull)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  iv. 

14.  Essex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  G.  F.  Beaumont, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Lawn,  Coggeshall,  Kelvedon) : 
Transactions,  Vol.  v.  Index  ;  Vol.  vi,  Parts  1,  2. 
Catalogue  of  Books,  &c.  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  Register 
of  Admissions  to  the  Grammar  School,  Colchester,  pp.  1 — 74. 

15.  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  {Curator,  J.  Jerman,  Esq., 

5,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  i.  Part  2. 

16.  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  {Secretary,  W.  E.  Black,  Esq.,  88, 

West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  ii.  Part  4. 

17.  Hampshire  Field  Club  {Hon.  Secretary,  W.  Dale,  Esq.,  5,  Sussex 

Place,  Southampton)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

18.  Soci^te  Jersiaise  {Secretary,  M.  Eugene  Duprey,  Queen  Street, 

St  Helier,  Jersey) : 
Bulletin  Annuel,  1896. 
Joiu-nal  de  Daniel  Messervy. 

19.  Kent  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.   Secretary,   G.  Payne,  Esq., 

F.S.A.,  The  Precinct,  Rochester)  : 
Transactions,  Vol,  xxii. 

20.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  {Secretary,  G.  C.  Yates, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Swinton,  Manchester)  : 
Transactions,  Vol.  xiii. 

21.  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  {Hon.  Curator,  Rev. 

J.  Mansell,  12,  Kremlin  Drove,  Liverpool) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

22.  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secre- 

tary, Major  W.  F.  Freer,  Stoneygate,  Leicester) : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 
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23.  Architectural  Society  of  the  counties  of  Lincohi  and  Nottingham 

and  the  Associated  Societies  {(Jeneral  Secretary^  Rev.  A.  F.  Sutton, 
Brant  Broughton,  Newark)  : 

Reports  and  Papers,  Vol.  xxiii.  Part  1. 

24.  London  and   Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.) : 
Transactions,  Vol.  i,  Part  2. 

Hand  List  of  Municipal  Insignia  exhibited  at  the  Mansion 
House,  1893. 

25.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  {Secretary,  R.  Blair, 

Esq.,  The  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 

Archaeologia  Aeliana,  Vol.  xviii.  No.  2  ;  Vol.  xix,  No.  1  (Parts 
48,  49). 

Proceedings,  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  26 — 36  ;  Vol.  viii,  Nos.  1 — 4. 
Parish  Registers  of  Esh,  completion. 

Parish  Registers  of  Elsdon,  pp.  61 — 100.    Parish  Registers  of 
Dinsdale,  pp.  1  —4. 

26.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary^  L. 

BoLiNGBROKE,  Esq.,  The  Library,  Guildhall  Hill,  Norwich). 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

27.  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society  {Hon.  Librarian,  Capt. 

the  Hon.  B.  J.  Stapleton,  30,  Leckford  Road,  Oxford) : 

Proceedings  and  Excursions,  Part  36. 
Transactions  and  Papers,  Part  34. 
List  of  Members,  &c.  1888. 

28.  Powys-Land  Club  {Hon.  Secretary,  M.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Gun- 

grog,  Welshpool) : 

Montgomeryshire  Collections,  Vol.  xxix.  Part  2. 

29.  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  St  Albans  {Hon.  Secre- 

tary, the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Lemsfield  Road,  St  Albans) : 

Transactions,  1893 — 4. 

30.  St  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  E.  J.  Wells,  Esq., 

4,  Mallinson  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.) : 

Transactions,  Vol.  iv.  Part  2. 

31.  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  {Secretary, 

F.  GoYNE,  Esq.,  Dogpole,  Shrewsbury)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 
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'^■2.    Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  (Hon. 
Secretary/,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Bramble,  F.S.A.,  The  Castle,  Taunton) : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  xlii,  1896  (Third  Series,  Vol.  ii). 

33.  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  (Hon.  Secre- 

tary, Rev.  F.  Haslewood,  F.S.A.,  St  Matthew's  Rectory,  Ipswich) : 
Proceedings,  Vol.  ix,  Part  2. 

34.  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  Mill  Stephenson, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Danes  Inn,  W.C.)  : 

Collections  of  the  Society,  Vol.  xiii.  Part  1. 

35.  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Librarian,  C.  T.  Phillips,  Esq., 

Lewes)  : 

Collections,  Vol.  xl.  (1896.) 

36.  Thoresby  Society,  Leeds  {Hon.  Secretary,  G.  D.  Lumb,  Esq.,  65, 

Albion  Street,  Leeds) : 
Leeds  Parish  Registers. 
Calverley  Charters,  pp.  1 — 114. 

37.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  {Hon.  Secretary,  J.  W.  Walker, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Elms,  Wakefield)  : 

Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  Part  3. 
Report,  &c.  1896. 

38.  Societe  Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France  (Musee  du  Louvre, 

Paris)  : 

Memoires  1893,  Bulletin  1894.  Table  Alphabetique  des  publica- 
tions de  I'Academie  celtique  et  de  la  Societe  des  Antiq.  de 
France. 

39.  Societe   Fran9aise  d'Archeologie  {Tresorier,   M.   Emile  Travers, 

18,  Rue  des  Chanoines,  Caen,  Calvados,  France) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

40.  Societe  Archeologique  de  Constantine  (Algeria)  {Secretaire,  M.  Vars, 

Maison  des  Domaines,  Rue  de  France,  Constantine,  Algerie) : 

Recueil  des  Notices  et  Memoires,  Vol.  30  (Third  Series,  Vol.  ix). 

41.  Societe   Polymathique  du  Morbihan   (M.  le  President,  Vannes, 

Morbihan,  France)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  28 
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42.  Societd  Arclic()logi(inc   do  TouraJiic  {Trc'mrier,  M.  Martin,  Quai 

S.  Symphorien,  Tours,  Indre  et  Ijoire,  France) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

43.  Verein  fUr  Thiiringische  Geschichte  und  Altertumskunde  ( Vor- 

sitzender,  Jena) : 

Zeitschrift,  Vol.  ix,  Parts  3,  4  ;  Vol.  x,  Parts  1,  2. 

44.  Historische  Gesellschaft  fiir  die  Provinz  Posen  (Der  Vorstand  der 

historischen  Gesellschaft,  Posen,  North  Germany)  : 

Zeitschrift,  Vol.  ii,  Parts  1,  2. 

45.  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  {Secretary/, 

W.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Via  Nazionale,  Rome) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

46.  Norwegian  Archaeological  Society  {Sekretcer,  N.  Nicolaysen,  Kris- 

tiania) : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

47.  Biblioth^que  de  I'Universite  Royale  de  Norvege  h  Christiania  {Bihlio- 

tli4caire^  A.  C.  Drolsum,  Kristiania) : 

Dombog  for  1597.  (1895.) 
Samlede  Philologiske  Athandlinger. 
Norrnaskaller. 

48.  Kongl.  Vitterhets  Historie  och  Antiqvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm 

{Secretary^  Hans  Hildebrand,  Stockholm)  : 

Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  Vol.  xiii,  Parts  2,  3  ;  Vol.  xv, 

Part  1. 
Manadsblad,  1892. 

49.  Commission  Imperiale  Archeologiqiie  de  la  Russie  {Secretaire^  M. 

TiESENHAUSEN,  ^  I'Hermitage,  Petersbourg)  : 
Nothing  received  this  year. 

50.  'H  eV  'Adrjvais  ' ApxaioXoyiKr}  'Eraipia  (M.  Et.  A.  CoUMANOUDIS,  ypa/i- 

jxarevs,  Athens)  : 

^E(fir)fxep\s  ^ApxaioXoyiKri,  1896. 
TIpaKTiKU  rrjs  'Eraipias,  1894 — 96. 

51.  Societe  d'Archeologie  de  Bruxelles  (Secretariat  General,  Rue  Raven- 

stein,  11,  Bruxelles)  : 

Annales,  Vol.  x,  Parts  3,  4  ;  Vol.  xi.  Parts  1,  2. 
Annuaire,  Vol.  viii. 
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52.  Institut  Archeologique   Liegeois  {Secretary^  Dr  Joseph  Halkin, 

Rue  Dothee  50,  Liege)  : 

Bulletin,  xxv.  (1896.) 

53.  American  Antiquarian  Society  {Librarian,  E.  M.  Barton,  Esq., 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.)  : 

Proceedings,  Vol.  x.  Index  ;  Vol.  xi.  Parts  1,  2. 
Roll  of  Membership. 

54.  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  {Secretary,  E.  H.  Greenleaf, 

Esq.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

55.  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  {Corresponding  Secretary 

and  Curator,  W.  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  U.S.A.)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

56.  Johns  Hopkins  University  {Secretary  of  the  Publication  Agency, 

N.  Murray,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.) : 

University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Thirteenth 
Series,  Parts  9,  10;  Fourteenth  Series,  Parts  1 — 3,  6,  7; 
Fifteenth  Series,  Parts  1,  2. 

57.  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  {Corresponding 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  320,  South  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.)  : 

Nothing  received  this  year. 

58.  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  {Curator,  F.  W. 

Putnam,  Esq.)  : 

Memoirs,  Vol.  i.  Part  1. 
Report,  1895—96. 

59.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.  {Secretary,  P.  Langley, 

Esq.)  : 

Bureau  of  Ethnology  :  Report,  1891—92. 

Report,  Board  of  Regents,  1894. 

Bureau  of  Education  :  Report,  1893—94  ;  1894—95. 

60.  Congress  of  Societies  in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  : 

Classified  Index  of  Archaeological  Papers  published  in  1894. 
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FUJ3LICATI0NS.    QUARTO  8ERIP:S. 

I.  A  Catalogue  of  the  original  Library  of  St  Catharine's  Hall,  1416.  Kd. 

by  Professor  G.  E.  Corrik,  J3.D.    1840.    l.s-.  6d. 

II.  Abbreviata  Cronica,  1377—1469.    Ed.  by  J.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  1840. 

With  a  facsimile.    2s.  6d. 

III.  An  account  of  the  Consecration  of  Al>p.  Parker.  Ed.  by  J.  Goodwin, 

B.D.    1841.     With  a  facsim  ile.  Zs.Qd. 

IV.  An  application  of  Heraldry  to  the  illustration  of  University  and 

Collegiate  Antiquities.  By  H.  A.  Woodham,  A.B.  Part  I.  1841. 
With  illustrations.    Out  of  print. 

V.  An  application  of  Heraldry,  &c.    By  H.  A.  Woodham,  M.A.  Part 

II.    1842.    With  illustrations. 

VI.  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  and  scarce  books  in  the  Library  of  St 

John's  College.  By  M.  Cowie,  M.A.  Part  I.  1842.  Out  of 
print. 

VII.  A  description  of  the  Sextry  Barn  at  Ely,  lately  demolished.  By 

Professor  R.  Willis,  M.A.    1843.    With  4  plates.  35. 
VIII.    A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  and  scarce  books  in  the  Library  of  St 
John's  College.    By  M.  Cowie,  M.A.    Part  II.    1843.    Out  of 
print. 

IX.  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Professor 

R.  Willis,  M.A.    1844.    With  3  plates.    Out  of  print. 

X.  Roman  and  Romano-British  Remains  at  and  near  Shefford.   By  Sir 

Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  M.A.  And  a  Catalogue  of  Coins  from  the 
same  place.  By  C.  W.  King,  M.A.  1845.  With  4 plates.    Qs.  6d. 

XI.  Specimens  of  College  Plate.    By  J.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    1845.  With 

13  plates.    1 5s. 

XII.  Roman-British  Remains.     On  the  materials  of  two  sepulchral 

vessels  found  at  Warden.    By  Professor  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A. 
1846.    With  2  plates.  4s. 
Nos.  I — XII,  with  a  title-page,  form  Vol.  I  of  the  Society's  Quarto 
Publications. 

XIII.  Evangelia  Augustini  Gregoriana.    A  description  of  MSS.  286  and 

197  in  the  Parker  Library.  By  J.  Goodwin,  B.D.  1847.  With 
1 1  plates.  20s. 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  Communications,  Part  1:1.  On  palimpsest  sepulchral 

brasses.  By  A.  W.  Franks.  With  1  plate.  II.  On  two  British 
shields  found  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  With 
4  plates.  III.  A  catalogue  of  the  books  bequeathed  to  C.  C. 
College  by  Tho.  Markaunt  in  1439.  Ed.  by  J.  0.  Halliwell. 
IV.  The  genealogical  history  of  the  Freville  Family.  By  A.  W. 
Franks.    With  3  plates.    1848.  15^. 

XV.  An  historical  Inquiry  touching  St,  Catharine  of  Alexandria  :  to 

which  is  added  a  Semi-Saxon  Legend.    By  C.  Hardwick,  M.A. 
1849.    With  2  plates.  I2s. 
Nos.  XIII— XV,  with  a  title-page,  form  Vol.  II  of  the  Society's 
Quarto  Publications. 
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PUBLICATIONS.    OCTAVO  SERIES. 

I.  The  Anglo-Saxon  legends  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Veronica.    Ed.  by 

C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  I85I. 

II.  Fragment  of  a  Graeco-Egyptian  work  upon  Magic.   Ed.  by  C.  W. 

Goodwin,  M.A.    1852.    IV  ith  a  facsimile. 

III.  Ancient  Cambridgeshire.   By  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.    1853.  With 

4  plates  and  a  map.    'is.  Gd.    (See  No.  XX  for  2nd  edition.) 

IV.  A  History  of  Waterbeach.    By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.    1859.  With 

3  plates.  t)S. 

V.  The  Diary  of  Edward  Rud;  to  which  are  added  several  letters  of 

Dr.  Bentley.    Ed.  by  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.  1860.    2^.  6d. 

VI.  A  History  of  Landbeach.     By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.     1861.  With 

1  plate.    4s.  6d. 

VII.  A  History  of  Horningsey.    By  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.    1865.    2^.  6d. 
Nos.  IV,  VI,  and  VII,  with  a  title-page,  form  a  volume  entitled: 

'Three  Cambridgeshire  Parishes:  or  a  History,'  &c.    1865.  I2s. 

VIII.  The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Porson,  M.A.,  formerly  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek.    Ed.  by  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.    1867.    4^.  6d. 

IX.  The  History  of  Queens'  College.    Part  1.   1446—1560.    By  W.  G. 

Searle,  M.A.    1867.  8^. 

X.  Historical  and  Architectural  Notes  on  Great  St  Mary's  Church.  By 

S.  Sandars,  M.A.  Together  with  the  Annals  of  the  Church.  By 
Canon  E.  Venables,  M.A.    1869.    With  1  plate.  '3s. 

XI.  A  History  of  Milton.    By  the  late  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.    1869.  3^. 
Nos.  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  XI,  with  a  title-page,  form  a  volume  entitled : 

'Histories of  the  Four  Adjoining  Parishes,'  &c.  1861 — 1869.  15^. 

XII.  The  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medals  of  the  Town,  County  and  University 

of  Cambridge.    By  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A.    1871.  2^. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Queens' College.   Part  II.    1560—1662.    By  W.  G. 

Searle,  M.A.    1871.  8^. 

XIV.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Bottisham  and  of  the 

Priory  of  Anglesey.  By  Edw.  Hailstone,  Jun.  With  7  plates. 
1873.  125. 

XV.  An  annotated  List  of  Books  printed  on  vellum  to  be  found  in 

the  University  and  College  Libraries  at  Cambridge;  with  an 
appendix  on  the  bibliography  of  Cambridge  libraries.  By  S. 
Sandars,  M.A.    1878.  2^. 

XVI.  A  Supplement  to  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bottisham  and  the 

Priory  of  Anglesey.    By  Edw.  Hailstone,  Jun.    1878.  Is. 
Nos.  XIV  and  XVI,  with  a  title-page  to  the  whole  work,  form  a 
volume.    1873—78.  Us. 

XVII.  Josselin's  Historiola  Collegii  Corporis  Christi  et  Beatae  Mariae 

Cantabrigiae.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.    1880.  2^. 

XVIII.  The  Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire.  By  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.  1881. 

Out  of  print. 

XIX.  A  Supplement  to  the '  Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,' with  an  Index 

to  the  whole  work.   By  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.    1882.    Out  of  print. 
Nos.  XVIII  and  XIX,  with  a  title-page  to  the  whole  work,  form  a 
volume.    1881 — 82.    Out  of  print. 

XX.  Ancient  Cambridgeshire.    By  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A.  Second  edition,  much  enlarged,  1883.    With  a  map.  5s. 
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XXI.   Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Farnham,  15.D.,  St  John's  College. 

Jiy  J.  ]l.  LuNN,  B.]>,    Second  edition,  much  enlarged.  1884.  2s. 

XXII.  Suggestions  addressed  to  King  Henry  VIII.  for  a  Coinage  for 
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Wednesday,  November  8,  1897. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  delivered  an  inaugural  address.  He  first 
spoke  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in  the  death  of 
Sir  Augustus  WoUaston  Franks,  and  of  the  services  rendered  to 
Archseology  by  that  eminent  man.  Then  of  the  advances 
made  by  Archseology  during  recent  years.  Finally  he  sketched 
the  immediate  tasks  of  the  Society  in  the  following  words : 

The  prospect  of  Archseology  being  so  favourable  owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  interest  that  people  are  taking  in  the 
history  of  the  past  of  their  race,  it  therefore  must  be  our 
object  to  foster  and  to  direct  into  right  courses  this  study.  I 
have  already  laid  stress  on  the  great  importance  of  paying  the 
most  rigorous  attention  to  method,  for  without  this  no  genuine 
progress  can  be  made.  This  must,  however,  in  the  nature 
G.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  IX.    "  29 
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of  things  principally  depend  on  us  all  in  our  individuaj 
capacity.    Yet  in  our  public  capacity  as  a  Society  we  havcj 
great  tasks  to  accomplish  in  the  garnering  of  material  and} 
preserving  the  evidences  for  the  history  of  the  past,  whethei[ 
that  be  literary  or  monumental.    On  the  one  hand  we  ought 
to  form  the  determination  to  publish  important  documentj 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  University,  Town,  and  County  oi 
Cambridge,  of  which  there  is  a  great  and  valuable  store.  Or 
the  other  hand  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  when  there 
is  yet  time  to  rescue  and  safely  store  in  the  Society's  museum 
all  objects  which  illustrate  the  past  history  of  our  district? 
Such  objects  are  our  only  documents  for  reconstructing  the 
pre-historic  life  of  Cambridge.   Cambridgeshire  is  peculiarl} 
rich  in  such  remains,  but,  unfortunately,  too  few  of  them  in  the 
past  found  their  way  into  our  collections,  too  many  wandered 
off  to  the  British  Museum  or  to  Sir  John  Evans.  Things 
are  now  better,  and  Baron  von  Htigel,  by  means  of  the  annuali 
grant  from  our  Society,  has  been  able  to  secure  many  fine  and[i 
important  specimens  which  in  old  days  would  have  strayed 
into  other  folds.    Last  year  the  Society  gave  an  increased! 
grant  of  £50  for  the  purpose  of  buying  local  antiquities,  and  1! 
think  anyone  who  will  go  and  see  what  we  have  got  fori 
our  money  will  congratulate  the  Society  on  having  made  a 
good  investment.    I  hope  that  the  Treasurer  will  find  that  this 
year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  will  admit  of  a 
similar  grant.    Our  energy  in  augmenting  the  collection  ought 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  some  hope  of  having!! 
a  site  allotted  for  a  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  fori 
though  we  may  not  get  our  new  habitation  for  some  time,  it  is| 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  site 
standing  ready  for  the  millionaire  to  rear  on  it  a  structure 
worthy  of  the  subject.    Funds  are  what   we  require  fori 
purchasing  antiquities  and  printing  unpublished  matter.  We^ 
must  try  and  enlist  as  many  members  as  we  can,  and  thus 
increase  our  revenue,  and  on  the  other  hand  reduce  as  low  as; 
possible  our  expenditure  on  our  proceedings,  printing  abstracts ! 
where  we  now  print  in  extenso. 
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Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  made  a  communication: 

On  the  King's  Scholars  in  Modern  History 
AND  Modern  Languages,  1724 — 1727. 

This  paper  was  published  in  full  in  the  Cambridge  Review, 
November  25,  and  December  9,  1897. 


Wednesday,  November  17,  1897. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

J.  B.  MULLINGER,  M.A.,  communicated  a  note  on  Dr  Still 
and  Sir  John  Harrington.  The  publication  of  this  note  is 
deferred  until  further  researches  have  been  completed. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Cunningham  made  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

The  corrupt  following  of  Hippodamus  of 
Miletus  at  Cambridge. 

I. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus^  was  the  engineer  or  architect  who 
laid  out  the  Peiraeus  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  his 
work  was  highly  approved,  and  he  was  also  employed  at 
Thurii^  (443  B.C.)  and  Rhodes^ ;  and  after  his  death  his  principles 
were  applied  over  a  very  large  area  of  territory  where  new  cities 
were  built.  His  pupil,  Xenocrates,  was  architect  to  Alexander 
the  Greaf,  and  the  numerous  towns  which  he  laid  out  were 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  master. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  way  in  which  contemporaries 
speak  of  him  that  Hippodamus  made  a  wholly  new  departure 
in  the  art  of  laying  out  a  city^    The  thing  had  been  practised 

^  See  the  article  by  M.  Erdmann  in  Philologus,  xxii.  193. 

2  Strabo,  xiv.  654.  3  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  10.  ^  Strabo. 

°  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  11 ;  Pausanias  on  Elis,  Leake,  383  n. 
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from  time  immemorial ;   there  had  been  great  cities  of  n 
military  type,  camps  and  fortresses  with  stores — we  read  oi 
them  in  Egypt.    There  had  been  commercial  cities  like  Tyre 
placed  in  appropriate  situations  for  trading;  there  had  been 
cities  like  Shushan,  clustering  round  the  palace  on  which  they  , 
depended  and  for  which  they  catered.    But  all  these  cities  j 
which  the  world  had  been  building  for  centuries  were  alike  in  ) 
this,  that  they  had  grown  up.    The  main  thoroughfares  and  i 
the  public  buildings  were  laid  out,  and  then  the  private  j 
houses  and  shops  sprung  up  as  best  they  might.    Hippodamus  i 
took  a  new  departure,  because  he  planned  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  private  houses  as  well  as  the  public  buildings. 
The  whole  town  was  carefully  devised  and  thought  out  as  an 
organic  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

For  Hippodamus  was  not  merely  an  architect  and  engineer;' 
he  was  a  politician  as  well^;  he  had  views  as  to  the  proper 
number  of  citizens  for  any  city  that  was  to  be  planted — Si 
thing  that  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  facilities 
for  a  food  supply  either  from  adjoining  territory  or  by  means  ofi 
trade.  It  was  in  the  combination  of  definite  political  idealsi 
with  skill  as  an  architect  and  surveyor  that  Hippodamus  ^ 
appeared  such  a  striking  figure,  and  earned  alike  the  special 
approbation  of  Aristotle  and  the  distinction  of  caricature  by 
Aristophanes^. 

We  are  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  information  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  design  which  Hippodamus  approved. 
Pausanias  has  described  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  ofi 
Thurii.  It  was  rectangular,  with  three  broad  streets  running} 
lengthwise,  while  four  other  streets  ran  across,  so  as  to  divide 
the  town  into  twelve  sections.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as 
the  typical  example  of  the  new  scheme  of  plotting  out  a  town, 
though  in  many  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  accommodate  j 
the  actual  arrangements  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  site,  and! 
especially  the  convenience  of  access  to  a  river  or  harbour  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Still  in  the  plans  of  such  towns  as  Antioch  • 

1  Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  5.  ^  Bird!).  Knights. 

Kiepert,  Ziir  Topogrophie  der  alt.  Alexandria. 
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and  Alexandria*,  so  far  as  modern  research  can  recover  them, 
we  find  close  resemblances  to  that  which  is  described  of  Thurii; 
and  we  may  think  of  this  type  as  dominating  in  the  almost 
innumerable  foundations  which  took  place  under  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  successors.  It  laid  down  the  lines  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  new  towns  were  planted. 

II. 

The  type  which  was  thus  widely  diffused  as  an  embodiment 
and  an  organ  of  Hellenistic  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
much  favour  among  the  Romans — so  far  as  I  can  gather.  The 
type  they  favoured  was  apparently  derived  from  the  camp ;  it 
had  two  main  streets  crossing  in  the  centre,  and  dividing  the 
city  into  four  quarters This  type  is  found  in  several  English 
towns,  where  the  Roman  lines  are  preserved,  notably  at  Chester 
and  Chichester ;  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  Romans 
simply  adopted  a  barbaric  site  and  stereotyped  the  lines  that 
had  been  dictated  by  the  physical  conditions  and  necessities  of 
defence.  Old  Sarum  may  be  specified  as  a  case  in  point,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  the  towns  in  Gaul  were  not  laid  out 
afresh,  but  were  simply  utilised  by  the  conquerors.  There 
was  much  Greek  influence  at  work  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  for  the 
Greek  city  of  Marseilles  was  a  centre  from  which  it  emanated ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  traces  of  the  laying  out  of  cities  of 
the  Greek  type  in  the  West,  under  Roman  influence.  The 
Romans  utilised  old  cities  and  planted  new  ones,  but  not  of  the 
pattern  invented  by  Hippodamus. 

Nor  need  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  at  first,  when 
commerce  was  just  beginning  to  spring  up  afresh,  and  towns 
were  being  formed  anew  after  the  shock  to  society  caused  by 
the  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  regular  scheme. 
The  English  towns  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries 
were  not  planted,  they  grew.  In  their  growth  they  did  not 
stereotype  any  scheme  of  ideal  arrangement,  but  simply  con- 

1  K.  Miiller,  De  AiUiq.  Antioch. 

2  Lachmann,  Gromatici  Vetei'es,  i.  180;  ii.  339. 
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formed  to  practical  convenience.    We  have  towns  that  sprung', 
up  round  a  castle,  like  Norwich,  and  that  fit  themselves  to  the: 
earthworks ;  or  there  are  towns  that  have  grouped  themselves 
round  a  market-place,  and  taken  its  shape^  as  the  model  to 
which   their   lines   should   conform,  such   as   Carlisle   and  \ 
Nottingham.    In  the  West,  from  the  time  of  the  Christian  j 
era,  we  have  Roman  forts  planted,  and  barbarian  towns  stereo- 1 
typed,  and  new  towns  growing  haphazard  as  it  were ;  but  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  the  carefully  thought-out  scheme  for  planting 
a  colony  and  laying  out  a  town  which  were  combined  in  the 
work  of  Hippodamus  and  his  pupil  Xenocrates. 

III. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  very  remarkable 
periods  in  the  history  of  town  life.  The  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  West  which  was  brought  about  by  the  crusades 
synchronised  with  stronger  internal  government  and  more 
favourable  industrial  conditions  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the 
north ;  town  life  was  consolidated  and  reorganised  in  places 
where  it  had  been  gradually  growing  up  ;  we  have  an  age  of 
charters  and  an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  municipal 
constitutions ;  but  there  was  also  need  for  new  commercial 
depdts,  especially  in  cases  where  there  were  difficulties  in 
recasting  the  constitutional  character  of  a  town,  and  under 
Edward  I.  we  find  a  new  case  of  the  planting  of  commercial 
towns,  newly  laid  out  and  enjoying  full  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment. There  was  of  course  an  enormous  growth  at  the  old 
centres;  faubourgs  and  suburbs  were  added  to  the  cities;  in 
many  continental  towns  the  line  of  the  mediaeval  wall  can  be 
traced  as  adding  large  areas  to  the  Roman  portion  of  the  town^ 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  these  additions,  as  in  the  new  founda- 
tions that  we  can  best  see  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
ideal  of  what  a  town  should  be.  In  England,  in  the  English 
possessions  in  France  and  in  Scotland  alike,  we  find  the  process 
of  laying  out  new  towns  going  on  with  considerable  rapidity. 

^  Kerslake  in  Archceolog.  Journal,  xxxiv. 
2  Hucher,  Le  Mans. 
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f  The  free  towns  which  were  thus  planted  anew  conformed 
generally,  if  not  universally,  to  one  recognised  type;  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  site  involved  adaptation  here  and 
there,  but  the  type  is  perfectly  definite,  and  one  beautiful 
excample  of  the  type  still  remains.  The  town  of  Montpazier^  is 
rectangular  in  form,  and  is  divided  lengthwise  by  three  main 
streets ;  there  are  four  smaller  streets  crossing  at  right  angles 
which  divide  the  town  into  twelve  sections.  One  of  these  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  market-place  and  another  by  the  church, 
but  the  others  are  laid  out  in  different  lots  and  occupied  with 
private  houses  built  on  a  regular  scheme.  Lilburne,  another  of 
these  towns,  of  about  the  same  date,  was  meant  to  be  bigger, 
wider  streets  were  required,  but  the  general  type  is  the  same, 
though  adapted  to  the  probable  requirements  of  a  larger 
population. 

IV. 

At  this  point  I  venture  to  put  forward  a  suggestion  which 
may  be  of  interest  as  a  basis  of  discussion  in  this  Society ;  it  is 
a  mere  suggestion,  and  though  I  think  I  am  able  to  bring 
forward  some  facts  that  render  it,  to  my  mind,  not  improbable, 
I  doubt  if  there  are,  or  ever  will  be,  data  which  would  either 
prove  or  disprove  it.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  type  of  town 
which  was  so  generally  adopted  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was 
not  a  fresh  invention,  but  was  consciously  derived  from  the 
Hellenistic  world,  and  the  model  that  had  been  originated  by 
Hippodamus. 

1.  First  of  all  I  desire  to  point  out  that  so  far  as  our 
limited  information  goes  the  plan  of  Montpazier  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  Thurii.  In  each  case  the  town  is  rectangular, 
with  the  streets  lengthwise  and  four  cross-streets;  in  each  case  it 
is  a  characteristic  feature  that  the  lots  were  carefully  laid  out 
for  the  private  houses.  Either  there  was  derivation  of  the  later 
plan  from  the  earlier  one,  or  there  was  a  curious  coincidence  in 
the  rediscovery  of  a  mode  of  arrangement  which  is  not  perfectly 


^  Verneille  in  Dichem  Annales  Archeologiques,  vi.  73. 
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simple  and  obvious,  like  e.g.  the  crossing  streets  of  the  Roman 
type.  Different  people  will  doubtless  view  the  matter  differ- 
ently, but  the  independent  rediscovery  of  this  plan,  which  we 
find  suddenly  appearing  in  Western  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  Considering  how 
many  centuries  elapsed  before  Hippodamus  appeared  as  the 
apostle  of  the  systematic  laying  out  of  towns,  in  an  age  when 
so  many  people  were  always  doing  it,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
suppose  that  it  was  independently  hit  on,  all  at  once,  when 
town  life  was  beginning  to  revive,  and  as  soon  as  the  need  of 
new  foundations  was  appearing. 

2.  The  supposition  of  independent  invention  becomes  less 
probable  when  we  see  that  there  were  channels  through  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hellenistic  type  of  city  might  easily  be 
derived.  The  severance  between  the  East  and  West  was  not, 
I  believe,  so  complete  as  is  sometimes  supposed — especially 
was  this  true  of  the  South  of  France — the  region  where  Mont- 
pazier,  Libourne,  and  the  other  examples  of  this  type  first 
appear  ^  Marseilles  ^  was  an  old  Greek  colony,  which  remained 
a  centre  of  Greek  culture  under  the  Empire,  and  held  its  own 
against  Latin  influence  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  barbarians. 
In  the  early  middle  ages  the  district  was  known  as  Graecia 
and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  as  the  Mare  Graecum ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  communication  was  ever  entirely  broken  between  Marseilles 
and  the  cities  of  southern  Italy,  like  Amalfi,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  Eastern  Emperor.  The  revival  of  the  Western 
Empire  under  Charles  the  Great  almost  synchronised  with  the 
visit  of  certain  organ- builders  from  Constantinople  to  Parish 
and  where  one  art  travelled  another  could  go  as  well. 

More  than  this  we  find  direct  connection  in  regard  to 
architecture,  which  is  at  least  closely  allied  to  the  art  of  laying 
out  towns.  There  is  a  district  in  Perigord  where  there  is  quite 
a  little  group  of  Byzantine  churches,  one  of  which  was  built  a 
few  years  before  S.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  presents  several 

1  Verneille,  Architecture  Byzantine,  125. 

2  Cunningham,  Western  Civilisation. 
2  Verneille,  op.  cit. 
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identical  features.    A  Venetian  colony  at  Limoges — not  to 
mention  Aigues-mortes — may  also  be  taken  into  account  as 
■  showing  that  there  were  at  all  events  possibilities  of  communi- 
!  cation  between  the  Greek  world  and  southern  France,  all 
through  the  dark  ages,  till  the  time  when  the  new  type  of 
I  town  suddenly  appears. 

i  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  plan  of  a  town  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  can  be  easily  noticed  and  reproduced.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  type  invented  by  Hippodamus 
survived  from  the  Hellenistic  period  at  Antioch,  or  Alexandria, 
or  elsewhere,  and  if  it  survived  anywhere,  it  could  be  readily 
transferred  and  adopted.  But  when  we  find  King  John 
commending  an  Angevin  architect^  to  the  men  of  London, 
and  Edward  1.  sending  for  English  engineers  to  lay  out  towns 
in  France  ^  and  know  the  names  of  active  architects  who 
were  sent  to  plan  other  towns,  we  may  feel  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  plan  of  Montpazier  was 
not  a  fresh  discovery  but  was  derived  from  the  sphere  of 
Hellenistic  influence. 

3.  I  trust  I  shall  not  seem  to  press  the  matter  unduly  if  I 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sciously derived.  The  work  of  the  pseudo-Aquinas  De  regimine 
principum  is  not  very  interesting ;  but  it  may  be  dated 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  contains  a 
long  section  on  the  choice  of  a  situation  and  the  planting  of  a 
city.  This  is  quite  in  the  view  of  a  classical  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  it  opens  with  a  little  anecdote  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  architect  Xenocrates.  I  have  failed  to  trace 
the  source  of  it;  but  at  least  it  serves  to  show  that  the  one 
thirteenth  century  author  who  wrote  on  this  subject  was 
acquainted  with  something  of  the  work  of  Hellenistic  times 
and  was  consciously  reproducing  maxims  which  had  been  in 
vogue  at  the  earlier  period. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  contend  that  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  model  town  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 

1  Isambert  of  Saintonge,  see  Alien  Immigrants. 
^  Parker,  Domestic  Architecture. 
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influenced  by  the  tradition  of  the  work  of  Hippodamus  of 
Miletus. 

V. 

Of  Cambridge  I  fear  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  not  a 
model  town ;  at  the  same  time  I  suspect  that  those  who  were 
concerned  with  the  expansion  of  Cambridge  in,  say,  the  twelfth 
century,  were  dominated  by  the  conception  of  the  model  town 
of  the  period,  and  did  their  best  to  adopt  it,  so  far  as  the 
features  which  the  site  prescribed  for  them  would  permit.  In 
the  addition  to  an  existing  town,  we  do  not  look  for  the 
uniformity  we  should  expect  if  it  were  all  laid  out  afresh.  I 
will  only  say  that  if  we  take  the  Domesday  description  and. 
Mr  Freeman's  map  of  Cambridge^,  we  get  the  impression 
of  an  eleventh  century  Cambridge  that  lay  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  town,  beside  the  Castle  Hill,  together  with  an  outlying 
hamlet  near  S.  Benet's  Church ;  and  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  we 
find  that  a  number  of  parishes  with  inhabited  houses  had 
sprung  up  in  the  intervening  area.  Cambridge  on  this  side 
the  river  was  coming  into  being  shortly  before  the  time  when 
the  foundation  of  Montpazier  exhibited  at  its  best  the  model 
that  was  in  fashion. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  by  people  who  explain  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  way  about  Cambridge  that  it  rises  i 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  parallel  streets  which  meet  in 
a  point.    In  the  thirteenth  century  it  might  have  been  said 
that  there  were  three  parallel  streets  which  ran  towards  the  ' 
Round  Church — our  Sidney  Street,  Trinity  Street,  and  the  old 
Mill  Street,  of  which  fragments  survive  at  Trinity  Hall  and  i 
Queens'.    Along  the  line  of  two  of  the  main  streets  it  is  still  I 
easy  to  trace  the  lots  in  which  the  houses  have  been  laid  out ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  hithes  and  position  of  the  Master's 
Garden  at  Trinity  Hall  make  me  suspect  that  the  third  street  ' 
was  laid  out  in  a  similar  fashion.    We  can  trace  two  types  of 


1  Norman  Conquestf  iv. 
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house,  which  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  inn,  with  carriage  access 
to  the  yard,  and  the  house  with  a  foot  passage  leading  to  the 
back  yard.  This  latter  type  of  house  is  of  considerable  interest; 
for  police  and  sanitary  purposes  it  has  manifest  advantages. 
In  the  present  day  access  to  the  yard  behind  a  house  is 
generally  obtained  by  a  door,  and  the  houses  present  an  un- 
broken line  to  the  street ;  while  in  other  towns  like  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle,  and  Yarmouth  there  are  public  passages — closes, 
chars,  rows — which  break  the  houses  into  blocks  and  give  con- 
I  venient  access  to  the  back  premises.  But  the  type  of  house 
with  a  private  passage  to  the  yard  gets  rid  of  the  dangers  of 
these  dark  unlighted  entries;  it  is  a  type  of  house  which  I 
have  noticed  in  Queen  Berengaria's  house  in  Le  Mans  and 
Queen  Mary's  house  in  S.  Andrew's,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  usual  thing  in  London  in  1189\  In  various  parts  of 
Cambridge,  Castle  End,  Silver  Street,  Green  Street,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Jesus  Lane,  beyond  Park  Street,  the  type  of 
house  with  a  passage  is  hardly  found,  while  it  is  predominant 
in  Bridge  Street,  Trinity  Street,  Sidney  Street,  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  Market-place  and  the  block  of  houses 
between  Pease  Hill  and  King's  Parade.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  we  have  the  remains  in  these  cases  of  the  original  lots  in 
which  the  area  of  cispontine  Cambridge  was  laid  out,  and  that 
we  ought,  with  the  help  of  the  Hundred  Rolls,  to  realise  that 
in  1274  there  were  regular  houses  and  shops,  as  well  as 
assigned  plots  which  were  owned  but  not  yet  built  upon. 

Supposing  there  were  any  confirmatory  evidence  that  the 
private  houses  of  Cambridge  like  those  of  Thurii  and  Mont- 
pazier  had  been  thus  laid  out,  and  that  the  town  was  not  a 
haphazard  growth,  we  might  find  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Cambridge  market-place  less  unintelligible.  Had  the  market- 
place been  an  origmal  element — as  in  Carlisle  or  JMottingham — 
round  which  the  town  grew  naturally,  it  would  surely  have 
been  in  direct  communication  with  one  or  other  of  the  great 
lines  of  the  road;   but  the  Cambridge  market  is  off  them 

^  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  regulations  for  making  the  boundary 
wall  the  abutment  of  the  arch. 
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both,  it  is  an  afterthought;  its  curiously  inconvenient  position 
testifies  that  it  is  the  deliberate  work  of  a  borough  engineer 
whose  mind  was  running  on  the  latest  fashions  in  municipal 
police  and  street  improvement. 

The  whole  block  of  houses  which  cluster  round  the  Guild- 
hall and  Free  Library  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
encroachment ;  the  houses  are  not  of  the  type  which  surround 
the  market-place  ;  on  the  east  side  of  Pease  Hill  they  suggest  a 
row  of  shops  and  not  a  street  of  houses.  I  venture  to  throw  out 
the  suggestion  that  the  original  market  was  the  whole  space 
from  the  line  of  Market  Street  to  that  of  Benet  Street; 
and  was  thus  comparable  in  area  to  the  market-places  of 
other  towns  laid  out  about  this  time — such  as  Yarmouth  and- 
Lynn.  Petty  Cury  led  up  to  the  central  position  where  thei 
Town  Hall  might  be  expected  to  stand,  and  did  stand ;  it  lay; 
between  the  main  streets,  with  access  from  them,  though  noti 
abutting  on  them  as  in  the  original  model. 

If  more  careful  examination  should  confirm  the  suggestions 
I  have  ventured  to  throw  out,  I  believe  that  at  least  the  appro-i 
priateness  of  the  title  I  have  given  to  this  paper  will  be; 
admitted.  Even  if  the  ideal  model  of  the  thirteenth  centuryi 
town  was  derived  by  following  Hippodamus,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Cambridge  surveyors  followed  him  corruptly. 


Monday,  November  29,  1897. 
Professor  Kidgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Baron  Anatole  von  HtJGEL,  M.A.,  exhibited  a 
number  of  bronze  and  iron  vessels,  implements  and  ornaments,  f 
He  said  that  they  were  found  together  at  Santon  Downham,j 
Suffolk,  in  September  1897,  the  more  perfect  of  the  twoj 
cauldrons  when  unearthed,  having  contained  all  the  other! 
objects.   From  the  nature  of  the  implements  and  the  numerous 
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fragments  of  old  metal  that  form  part  of  this  'find/  it  seems 
safe  to  infer  that  it  represents  the  outfit  of  some  metal  worker 
lor  travelling  tinker  of  Romano-British  days.  The  exhibitor 
added  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Museum  were  due  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  as  without  their  generous  support  of  the 
Museums  Accessions  Fund '  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  secure  these  most  interesting  objects  for  the  local  series  of 
antiquities. 


List  of  the  objects. 

A  large  bronze  cauldron,  rivetted,  with  iron  rim  and  two 
ring  handles  (diameter  at  rim  17'');  and  fragments  of  another; 
a  bronze  jug  with  trefoil  mouth,  and  moulded  handle  decorated 
with  an  animal's  mask  and  claws  (height,  exclusive  of  projecting 
handle,  5"*8) ;  a  steelyard  with  pendant  chains,  and  double 
hook ;  and  a  scale,  both  of  bronze  ;  and  a  number  of  small 
bronze  (?)  weights ;  a  bronze  ladle  with  flat  oblong  blade  and 
long  square-sided  tang  (length  13''*6) ;  a  bronze  cover  of  a  small 
box ;  (this  is  provided  with  an  oblong  lid  which  slides  over  the 
opening  on  bird-shaped  ornamental  rivets) ;  a  thin  band  of 
bronze,  bearing,  in  repouss^,  a  pattern  characteristic  of  the  late 
Celtic  period ;  three  pairs  of  small  drop  handles  (bronze),  and 
some  small  nails ;  two  small  cup-like  moulds  of  bronze  with 
convex  bottoms,  and  a  small  semi-spherical  mould  with  a  loop ; 
four  stout  bronze  hoops,  width  5""5  (one  has  a  narrower  hoop 
attached,  as  a  collar)  and  one  narrower  hoop;  two  bronze 
stamps ;  two  pairs,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  of  iron  pincers,  a 
knife,  and  a  number  of  iron  tools  (much  corroded),  both  tanged 
and  socketed ;  odds  and  ends  of  bronze,  iron  and  lead,  including 
the  metal  fittings  of  a  small  bucket ;  five  bronze,  harp-shaped 
fibulae ;  and  five  fibulae,  flat  with  central  disc,  of  characteristic 
late  Roman  form;  two  flat  hasps  of  bronze  enamelled;  and 
several  bronze  pins. 
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Wednesday,  February  2,  1898. 
Professor  Ridge  way,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Election  of  the  following  members  was  announced : 
Miss  Alice  Edleston,  57,  Jesus  Lane;  Mr  S.  J.  Freeman,  Sidney 
Street;  C.  J.  B.  Gaskoin,  BA.,  55,  Radegund  Buildings; 
Mr  B.  C.  Cammell,  London  and  Counties  Bank  ;  Rev.  W.  T, 
Western,  M.A.,  Trinity  College;  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney,  M.A.; 
(King's  College),  Milton  Rectory. 

Arthur  Gray,  M. A.,  made  two  communications : 

(1)  On  a  visitation  of  the  religious  houses  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ely  in  A.D.  1373. 

(2)  On  the  Street  names  'Dowdivers  Lane,'  Lorteburgh 
Lane,  Catton  Rewe,  Rokis  Lane. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  author  that  these  communications 
should  be  printed  in  the  Society's  Proceedings. 


Monday,  February  14,  1898. 
Professor  RiDGEWAY,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Rural  Festivals  as  described  by  Tusser,  Googe,  Herrick  and; 
other  Cambridge  poets.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  old 
rural  songs  and  dance-tunes,  performed  under  the  direction  of 
E.  T.  Sweeting,  Mus.D.  Oxon.,  Organist  of  St  John's  College,  by 
the  choir  of  St  John's. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  to  Dr  Sweeting,  and  to 
St  John's  College,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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Monday,  March  7,  1898. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  J.  H.  Cunningham,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Cunningham, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Recent  Excavations  at  Ardoch,  N.B. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Lecturer  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


Wednesday,  March  9,  1898. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  the  use  of  which  was  kindly  given  to  the  Society  by 
Professor  Liveing,  M.  Paul  Perdrizet,  Member  of  the  French 
School  at  Athens,  introduced  by  the  President,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  excavations  at  present  being  conducted  at  Delphi.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  the  Lecturer  by  acclamation. 


Wednesday,  March  9,  1898. 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Election  of  a  member,  Charles  James  PhiHp  Cave,  M.A. 
(Trinity  College),  Binsted,  Herschel  Road,  was  announced. 

Dr  James  made  a  communication  on  the  sources  of  the 
Parker  collection  of  MSS.  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  This 
communication  will  be  embodied  in  an  Octavo  publication  to 
be  issued  later. 
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Wednesday,  May  25,  1898. 
C.  W.  MouLE,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  annual  report  to  the  Society  was  presented  and 
approved.  The  report  has  been  circulated  with  the  List  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society. 

The  treasurer  presented  his  statement  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  Society  to  December  1897.  ! 

M.  Salomon  Reinach,  Keeper  of  the  Prehistoric  Museum  of, 
S.  Germain  en  Laye,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the! 
Society.  ^ 

The  election  of  the  following  members  was  announced : 

Miss  Ruth  Anderson  (Girton  College),  Park  Terrace ;  Mr 
Albert  Evan  Bernays,  B.A.,  Trinity  College ;  Arthur  Bernard! 
Cook,  M.A.,  Trinity  College ;  George  Edward  Green,  M.A.,- 
Trinity  College;  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Francis  Edmund  Cecil 
Byng,  M.A.  (Christ  Church,  Oxford),  3,  Salisbury  Villas;  William 
John  Corbett,  M.A.,  King's  College;  Mr  Harry  Gleaves  Few,i 
Berrycroft.  j 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  M.A.,  made  the  following  com-( 
munication  :  j 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  K.G.  j 

In  the  heroic  days  of  Edward  III.  and  of  his  son  the  Black 
Prince  there  was  no  name  more  celebrated  than  that  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny.  This  distinguished  nobleman  was  a  baron  of  the 
realm  for  many  long  years  ;  but  such  was  his  knightly  prowess 
that  he  has  always  been  called  "  Sir  Walter." 

"This  was  he 
Was  great  by  land,  and  great  by  sea." 

For  not  only  is  his  name  honourably  mentioned  in  all  the ! 
great  battles  and  military  encounters  of  a  good  part  of  the  14th 
century,  but  he  figured  also  as  "  Admiral  of  the  King's  Fleet,"  \ 
and  in  that  capacity  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Sluys. 

But  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  Sir  Walter  de  Manny's 
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military  and  naval  deeds.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  his 
exciting  adventures  and  his  heroic  encounters  may  read  them 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart — where  they  are  related  with 
enthusiasm  and  pride  by  a  fellow- townsman. 

One  incident  must,  however,  be  referred  to, — that  which 
records  how,  when  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  felled  to  the 
ground  by  the  French  at  the  Isle  of  Cajant,  in  1338,  Sir  Walter 
rescued  the  prince,  and  henceforth  became  the  lifelong  friend 
of  the  future  duke. 

Nor  can  an  account  be  here  given  of  the  vast  possessions 
accumulated  by  our  hero ;  though  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  marriage  by  which  he  acquired  much  of  his  property.  For 
he  had  now  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  king's  cousin,  the  Lady 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  E.M.,  Earl  of 
Norfolk.  This  lady,  when  she  married  Sir  Walter  de  Manny, 
was  the  widow  of  John,  Lord  Segrave. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  connection  of  Sir  Walter  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge :  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
1847,  Edmund  Gonville  had  acquired  certain  tenements  in 
Lorteburgh  Lane  (now  called  Free  School  Lane,  to  which 
Mr  Gray  has  drawn  our  attention).  Here  he  purposed  to 
found  a  Hall  for  a  certain  number  of  students.  Gonville  took 
the  wise  precaution  of  applying  for  a  royal  licence  sanctioning 
the  undertaking ;  and  he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  obtain 
this  permission  without  much  difficulty.  For  he  held  the 
office  of  Steward  in  the  household  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  this  position  had  of  course  often  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  earl's  friend.  Sir  Walter  de  Manny.  It  was  by 
Sir  Walter's  influence  that  the  royal  licence  was  obtained. 
This  patent,  22  Edw.  III.,  p.  1,  m.  33,  is  printed  in  Commiss. 
Docts.  ii.  213,  where  we  read  :  "  Nos  de  gracia  nostra  speciali 
ad  requisicionem  dilecti  et  fidelis  nostri  Walteri  de  Manny 
concession  em  et  licenciam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  quantum  in  nobis  est  eidem  Edmundo  quod  ipse 
collegium  predictum  in  universitate  predicta  in  arte  dialectica 
et  aliis  scienciis  studencium  creare,"  etc.  This  licence  is  dated 
January  24th,  1347/8;  and  the  debt  which  the  Hall  owed  to 
G,A.S,  Comm.    Vol.  IX.  30 
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Sir  Walter  do  Manny  may  be  measured  by  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  experienced  by  certain  colleges  which  had  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  obtaining  a  royal  permit. 

But  the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
not  the  only  college  which  was  under  obligations  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  A  few  years  before  Gonville's  laudable  effort  the 
Gild  of  Corpus  Christi  (which  subsequently  was  partnered  by 
the  Gild  of  B.  Y.  Mary)  was  desirous  of  founding  a  college  and 
proceeded  to  take  steps  (which  need  not  be  detailed  here)  for 
that  purpose.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  till  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  initiation  of  that  undertaking  that  this  new  college 
obtained  the  king's  licence.  Hence  the  College  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not  recognised  in  official  notices 
until  the  year  1352.  Leaving,  however,  the  order  of  precedence, 
and  turning  to  the  means  by  which  the  royal  concession  was 
at  length  obtained,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  influence  of 
Sir  Walter  de  Manny  was  probably  again  the  source  of  the 
permission.  It  is  true  that  it  was  his  friend  Henry,  now  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  (having  joined  the  Gild  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  having  been  elected  Alderman  of  the  united  Gilds)  actually 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  licence,  and  then  became  "the 
Honorary  Founder"  of  the  college;  but  when  we  turn  to  the 
rolls  of  the  Gild  of  Corpus  Christi  and  see  the  prominent 
connection  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  family  with  that  society,  and 
when  we  consider  his  connection  with  Gonville  and  his 
neighbouring  hall,  there  seems  great  probability  that  it  was 
through  Sir  Walter  de  Manny's  influence  that  the  Lancastrian 
patronage  was  obtained. 

On  old  documents  in  the  Treasury  of  Corpus  may 
still  be  seen  not  only  the  names  of  Dominus  Walter  de 
Manny,  Margareta  Mareshal,  uxor  eius,  Anna  de  Manny, 
Isabella,  filise  eorundum,  Elizabeth  de  Moubray,  filia  doniine 
Margarete — names  of  the  living,  but  also  a  list  of  their 
deceased  relatives  and  friends  for  whom  the  society  promised 
to  pray. 

If  this  were  a  record  of  the  general  life  of  Lord  de  Manny, 
it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  chronicle  his  great  generosity 
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in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Charter- 
house. At  the  time  of  the  dreadful  devastations  caused  by  the 
Black  Death  in  1349,  Sir  Walter  had  purchased  a  large  piece 
of  land  near  where  that  institution  stands.    Here  he  laid  out  a 

;  burying  ground,  where  numbers  of  those  who  died  of  the 
Plague  were  interred.  He  also  erected  a  Chapel,  and  apparently 
intended  to  found  a  Carthusian  Monastery.  There  was, 
however,  some  delay  with  regard  to  the  latter  undertaking; 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Bearcroft,  our  hero  "going  abroad 
soon  after  to  the  Wars,  the  Saint  seems  to  have  been  lost  for  a 
time  in  the  soldier."  Passing  to  a  later  date,  the  same 
historian,  under  date  1371,  says:  "In  the  meantime  Sir  W. 
de  Manny  advancing  in  years,  the  Heroe  reassumed  the  Saint, 

,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom 
Michael  de  Northburgh  bequeathed  the  patronage  and  care 

I  of  his  Foundation,  took  on  him  the  care  of  erecting  and 
endowing  a  double  monastery  of  Carthusians  in  New  Church 
Hawe."  The  charter  of  donation  is  dated  March  28th  (45 
Edw.  HI.),  1371. 

Lord  de  Manny  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  "  At  this  man's  death "  (says  a  Cambridge  historian) 
"  King  Edward  and  all  the  lords  of  England  were  mightily 
concerned,  because  of  the  extraordinary  Judgment,  Loyalty, 
and  Courage,  that  had  always  been  found  in  him." 

His  wife,  "  Margareta  Mareschall,"  survived  him  for  many 
years,  dying  in  1399.  Bichard  II.  had  a  year  or  two  before 
conferred  upon  the  venerable  lady  the  dignity  of  Duchess  of 
Norfolk. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  the  famous  quarrel,  im- 
mortalised by  Shakespeare,  between  the  grandson,  Thomas  de 
Moubray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Henry,  grandson  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  mentioned  above  ;  nor  to  tell  of  the  different  fates 
of  these  young  noblemen — how  Norfolk  in  his  banishment  went 
to  Venice,  where  (says  Holinshed)  "  for  thought  and  melancholy 
he  deceased  " — while  Bolingbroke  boldly  returned  to  claim  the 
throne  of  England. 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  ^\s.ces  Margaret 
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Brotherton,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  the 
Benefactors  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  It  is  not,  however, 
known  that  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  was  in  any  special 
manner  a  benefactor  of  that  college,  though  Fuller,  when  he 
was  (as  he  puts  it)  a  member  at  large  of  that  Society," 
had  access  to  its  archives,  and  may  have  come  across  some  old 
document  recording  her  bounty. 

The  reference  is  perhaps  a  mistake,  confounding  the  first 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  with  a  later  holder  of  the  title.  For,  as  is 
well  known  (but  Fuller  knew  it  too)  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  4th 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  Mowbray  line),  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  -the  college,  in  the  days  when  Dr  Cosyn  was  Master.  She 
bestowed  many  gifts  upon  the  society,  with  which  both  her 
husband's  ancestors  and  her  own  relatives  had  been  connected. 
She  gave  large  sums  of  money  for  the  reparation  and  rebuilding 
of  Corpus  property,  then  (i.e.  400  years  ago)  in  decay.  She 
corresponded  with  the  Master  (who  was  her  chaplain)  about 
the  erection  of  the  buttresses,  which  still — ivy-covered — support 
the  chambers  of  the  Old  Court  of  the  first  Cambridge 
quadrangle. 

"  God  grant  (say  I)  good  buttresses  to  the  colleges  in  both 
Universities"  was  Fuller's  characteristically  quaint  comment 
on  the  gift  of  the  good  duchess. 

And  the  writer  of  this  paper  echoes  the  prayer ! 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  M.A.,  gave  a  summary  of  the 
travels  of  Mr  John  Palmer,  Professor  of  Arabic  on  Sir  T.  Adams's 
foundation  from  1804  to  1819.  Mr  Palmer  travelled  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  during  the  years  1805-7,  and 
the  diary  of  his  experiences  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
St  John's  College.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  adventurous 
and  observant  traveller. 

E.  H.  NuNNS,  B.A.,  presented  a  transcript  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  Monastery  of  Thornton  Curteis, 
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Accounts,  Summary  of:  pp.  163,  295, 
417,  446. 

Acland,  Eev.  C.  L.,  M.A. :  Norse  re- 
mains in  Great  Britain,  p.  106 : 
exhibits  a  stone  implement,  p.  286 : 
on  the  earliest  volume  of  Parish 
Eegisters  of  All  Saints,  p.  251. 

All  Saints,  see  Parish  Eegister. 

Anastasia,  S.  :  various  Saints  of  the 
name :   S.   Anastasia   the  widow, 

..  p.  200 :  the  legendary  miracle,  p. 
201:  date  of  her  feast,  p.  2U2. 

Anne,  S. :  life  of,  in  French  verse, 
p.  195  :  legend  of,  p.  196 :  confusion 
with  the  Jesse-tree,  p.  197  :  Golden 
Legend,  parallel,  p.  198  :  the  bearded 
princess,  p.  199:  S.  Erasmus,  S. 
Christopher,  ?7;. 

Annual  Report,  pp.  101,  246,  392,  434. 

Armeswerk,  near  Cambridge,  p.  64. 

Assize  Rolls  for  Cambridgeshire. 
Account  of  the  early  rolls,  p.  210 
foil.:  presentments,  p.  211:  lands 
seized  after  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
p.  214:  redemption  of  lands,  p.  215: 
riotous  and  unlawful  acts,  p.  216: 
claims  of  franchises,  p.  217:  Alice 
Perrers,  p.  219:  Peasants'  revolt,  ib.-. 
action  for  trespass  &c.,  p.  221: 
poaching,  p.  222:  damage  to  trees, 
p.  223 :  sanctuary,  p.  224 :  repair 
of  bridges,  p.  225. 

Aswykston,  near  Cambridge,  p.  65. 

Atkinson,  T.  D.,  Secretary  :  on  a  chalice 
and  paten  from  Westley  Waterless, 
p.  21 :  on  a  bridge  over  the  King's 
Ditch,  p.  33:  exhibition  of  objects, 
p.  101:  on  the  Chapel  of  Gonville 
and  Caius,  p.  244:  on  the  Manor 
House  of  Overhall,  p.  280:  on  the 
gilds  of  Cambridgeshire,  p.  385. 

Babington,  Professor,  pp.  165,  249. 
Bacon,  Francis :  his  relations  to  the 
University,  p.  227:  Macaulay  and 


Spedding  on,  p.  228  :  Counsel  of  the 
University,  ib. :  elected  burgess  to 
Parliament,  p.  229:  High  Steward 
of  the  town,  p.  230:  comment  on 
Bacon's  Essays,  1625,  p.  231:  the 
same  in  Williams's  Library,  p.  232  : 
his  Advancement  of  Learning  studied 
here,  p.  233 :  proposed  benefaction, 
ib. ;  verses  in  his  honour,  p.  234, 
foil. 

Bandyleg  Walk :  antiquities  from,  p. 
26. 

Baron's  War,  p.  215. 

Barrow,  Isaac  :  his  family,  p.  268. 

Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich:  ms.  life 
at  Trinity  Hall,  p.  298:  other 
sources,  ib.:  ancestry,  kindred,  and 
arms,  p.  299,  foil.:  early  life,  p. 
306 :  deanery  of  Lincoln,  p.  307 : 
papal  letters  and  bulls,  pp.  307,  308: 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  p.  310:  relations 
to  King  and  Pope,  p.  312:  quarrel 
with  Abbot  of  Bury,  p.  313:  un- 
favourable stories,  p.  314 :  Gonville 
College,  p.  316:  Trinity  Cbest,  p. 
317:  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
ib. :  Trinity  Hall,  p.  318 :  Gonville 
Hall,  p.  319:  his  death,  p.  320: 
burial  at  Avignon,  p.  321 :  researches 
at  Avignon,  p.  322:  his  library,  p. 
324:  Mss.  at  Caius,  p.  325:  docu- 
ments, p.  326,  foil. 

Bates,  C.  :  on  the  Roman  Wall,  p.  174. 

Bateson,  Miss  Mary:  communication, 
p.  349. 

Beloe,  Mr  E.  M. :  on  the  Padders' 
W^ay  and  attendant  roads,  p.  77,  foil. 

Boomerang,  p.  172. 

Boioes,  Mr  Robert,  Treasurer :  Paper 
on  Linacre's  Galen  de  Tempera- 
mentis,  p.  1. 

Bribery  at  Cambridge,  p.  167. 

Brick  :  early  use  of,  p.  245. 

British  earthworks,  p.  87. 

Brochs,  p.  115. 
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Bronze  implements,  p,  481. 

Brough:  of  Mousa,  p,  116. 

BroiDuino,  Oscar,  M.A.  :  on  King's 
Scholars  in  Modern  History  and 
Modern  Languages,  1724 — 1727,  p. 
421. 

Caius  College:  see  Gonville. 
Cam:  old  course  of,  pp.  72 — 77:  map, 
p.  71. 

Cambridge  town:  earliest  areas  of 
settlement,  p.  375 :  progressivegrowth 
of,  p.  384  :  plan  of,  p.  428. 

Cambridge  watercourse,  p.  61 :  vetus 
fossatum,  p.  66:  in  15th  century 
conveyance,  p.  67 :  in  16th  century, 
p.  68:  its  course,  ib.  :  in  the  hun- 
dred rolls,  p.  70:  map,  p.  71. 

Cambridgeshire:  subsidy,  &c.  p.  120. 

Castle,  limits  to  the  South,  p.  61  : 
Stukeley's  survey,  p.  62 :  old  peram- 
bulation, pp.  63 — 66:  Professor 
Hughes  on  Mr  Gray,  p.  348:  Mr 
Fawcett,  on  the  Castle  Gate,  p. 
349. 

Castleacre,  p.  82  :  earthworks,  p.  84 : 
finds  at,  p.  85 :  similar  works  to 
guard  roads,  p.  86  :  British  charac- 
ter, p.  87. 

Cavendish:  see  Overhall. 

Chalice,  p.  21. 

Chesterford,  pottery  from,  p.  24 :  coins 
from,  p.  25 :  Roman  settlement,  pp. 
25,  26. 

Chilford  hundred:  assessment,  1571, 
p.  133. 

Chrisfs  College :  list  of  plate  given  to, 
p.  351. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  M.A.  :  on  Ancient  Li- 
braries, p.  37 :  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
ib.  :  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  47  : 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  p.  56 :  ex- 
hibits objects  from  Somaliland,  p. 
177. 

Clark,  Prof.  E.  C. :  Bishop  Bateman, 
p.  297 :  see  also  p.  178. 

Clarke,  Sir  Ernest:  lecture  on  May 
Day  in  Merrie  England,  p.  390 : 
lecture  on  rural  festivals,  p.  432. 

Coins,  pp.  25,  28,  30,  32,  245. 

Coast  defences  :  in  Norfolk,  p.  78. 

County  bibliography :  p.  338. 

Culvert :  connected  with  King's  Ditch, 
pp.  35,  381. 

Cunningham,  J.  H. :  Lecture  on  ex- 
cavations at  Ardoch,  p.  433. 

Cunningham,  Eev.  W.,  D.D. :  corrupt 
following  of  Hippodamus  of  Miletus 
at  Cambridge,  p.  421, 


Ditches  round  Cambridge :  connectedl 
with  the  Cam,  p.  61,  foil. :  intendedj 
for  defence,  p.  372 :  also  for  drainage,} 
ib. :  King's  land,  p.  373 :  variety  of! 
remains,  p.  376 :  channels  of  the^ 
groat  ditches,  p.  381 :  the  greati 
culvert,  ib. 

Dowsing,  William:  his  journal,  p.  204:1 
the  commission  against  images,  p. 
205  :  transcript  in  Baker  mss.  ih. :: 
Dowsing's  life,  p.  206 :  his  work  in: 
Cambridgeshire,  p.  206  foil. :  detailsl 
of  things  destroyed,  pp.  207,  208:' 
fees,  p.  208. 

Earthworks  :  British,  p.  87 :  between- 
Tyne  and  Solway,  description,  p. 
173:  turf  wall,  p.  174:  stone  wall,! 
p.  175  :  Agricola,  p.  176 :  Hadrian, 
Severus,  p.  177. 

Ely  farthings,  p.  271. 

Engiishry :  presentment  of,  p.  219. 

Exemption  of  University  from  subsidy, 
&c.,  see  Petition. 

Exning:  history  of,  p.  342:  S.  Ethel-; 
dreda,  ib.-.  Marriage  of  E.  Wader,: 
p.  343:  Doomsday  Book,  ib. :  Battle: 
Abbey,  ib. :  Charters,  p.  344:  con-i 
nexion  with  Suffolk,  p.  345.  i 

Fakenham,  section  of  camp,  p.  93.  , 

Faiocett,  W.  M.,  M.A.,  President:  on! 
Parliamentary  Elections  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1833—1839,  p.  166:  Presi- 
dential Address,  p.  249. 

Fen  road  path  at  Appleton,  sections,  i 
p.  83.  I 

Fifteenths  and  tenths:  in  Cambridge- 
shire, p.  120  foil. :  history,  p.  121. 

Foster,  J.  E.:  History  of  Exning,  p. 
342 :  on  the  fraternity  of  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  Eamsay  Abbey,  p. 
367  foil. 

Freeman,  S.  J.:  his  collection  of  pot- 
tery, p.  347. 

Galen :  see  Linacre. 

Gibson,  T.  M.,  p.  169. 

Gilds  of  Cambridgeshire:  Classifica- 
tion, p.  385:  principal  sources,  p. 
386:  lists  of  Gilds  in  the  county, 
excluding  the  borough,  p.  386  foil. 

Gonville  Hall,  pp.  316,  319. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College :  Chapel  of, 
p.  244:  early  use  of  brick,  p.  245. 

Gray,  Arthur,  M.A. :  on  the  water-' 
course  called  Cambridge,  p.  61 :  | 
communications,  p.  432. 

Gunning,  Henry,  p.  168. 
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Haddon,  Professor :  gift  of  photo- 
graphs, p.  245 :  Neolithic  Settle- 
ment at  White  Park  Bay,  co. 
Antrim,  p.  391. 

Henslow,  Professor,  pp.  167,  168. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  his  school  of 
town  design,  p.  421 :  general  scheme 
of  Thurii,  p.  422 :  Eoman  scheme 
of  laying  out  towns,  p.  423 :  arti- 
ficial town  designs  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Montpazier,  p.  424 :  re- 
semblance to  Thurii,  p.  425  :  possible 
derivation  from  the  scheme  of  Hippo- 
damus, p.  426:  plan  of  Cambridge 
compared,  p.  428. 

Holme  earthworks,  p.  79:  sections,  p. 
80:  date  of  erection,  pp.  80,  82. 

Holy  Sepulchre :  Charter  to  the  frater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  granted 
by  Kamsey  Abbey,  p.  367,  foil. :  see 
St  Sepulchre's  Hill. 

Hiigel,  Baron  A.  von :  exhibits  a  find, 
p.  430. 

Hughes,  Professor  T.  McK.:  pottery 
from  Great  Chesterford,  p.  24  :  on 
the  boomerang,  p.  172 :  on  the 
earthworks  between  Tyne  and 
Solway,  p.  172 :  description  of  ob- 
jects exhibited  by  Mr  S.  J.  Freeman, 
p.  346  :  further  observations  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  p.  348 :  on  the  ditches 
round  ancient  Cambridge,  p.  370. 

HwnpJiry,  Sir  George,  p.  394. 

Hundreds  of  Cambs.  assessed  for  sub- 
sidy, etc.,  1571,  p.  124. 

Iron  implements,  p.  431. 

James,  Dr  M.  R. :  on  windows  in  King's 
College  Chapel,  pp.  3,  237:  on  wall 
paintings  in  Willingham  Church,  p. 
96  :  on  the  paintings  formerly  in  the 
choir  at  Peterborough,  p.  178 :  le- 
gends of  SS.  Anne  and  Anastasia, 
p.  194 :  gleanings  from  the  Peter- 
house  Library,  p.  396 :  promised 
octavo  publication,  p.  433. 

Kempson,  Eev.  F.  C:  exhibition  of 
skulls,  p.  241. 

Killeen  Cormaic :  meaning  of  word 
Killeen,  p.  138 :  date,  ib. :  word 
Cormaic,  p.  139 :  position,  p.  140 : 
record  of  various  monuments  seen 
on  the  spot,  pp.  141,  foil.  :  inscrip- 
tions and  oghams,  pp.  149,  foil. 

King,  J. :  squib  against,  p.  166. 

King's  College  Chapel  windows :  con- 
tracts, p.  4 :  makers,  p.  4 :  early 


repairs,  pp.  4,  5 — 7 :  fragments  from 
a  pictured  kalendar,  p.  6:  dates,  p. 
7:  subjects  and  inscriptions,  pp.  7, 
8 :  side  chapels,  p.  8 :  description 
of  the  windows  in  the  chantries, 
Eobert  Hacombleyn,  pp.  8,  9:  Pro- 
vost Robert  Brassie,  pp.  9 — 11 :  Roger 
Goad,  Matthew  Stokys,  p.  11 :  ancient 
glass  in  North  Chantry,  p.  11:  window 
over  South  Door,  damage  done  acci- 
dental, p.  238:  subjects,  p.  238,  foil.: 
death  of  the  Virgin,  p.  238:  funeral, 
p.  239:  death  of  Tobit,  p.  240: 
funeral  of  Jacob,  ib.:  scrolls,  p.  241. 
King's  Ditch:  bridge  over,  pp.  33,  381. 

Lady  Margaret's  plate,  etc.,  p.  349 : 
the  list,  ib. :  terms  used,  p.  350 : 
list  and  valuation  in  full,  p.  351, 
foil. :  Church  plate,  p.  351 :  plate 
for  the  cellar,  p.  355 :  copes  and 
other  vestments,  p.  356,  foil. :  books, 
p.  361 :  wardrobe,  p.  365  :  napery, 
p.  366. 

Library  :  of  Lincoln  Cathedral :  list  of 
books,  p.  37 ;  New  Library  to  be 
built,  ih.  :  plan,  p.  38 :  catalogue,  p. 
39 :  description  of  room,  pp.  39 — 41 : 
curtailed,  p.  41 :  sketch,  p.  42  :  stalls 
or  book-cases,  p.  43 :  elevation  of 
stalls,  p.  44 :  picture  of  stall,  after 
p.  60 :  New  Library  built,  p.  45 : 
new  system  of  arranging  shelves,  p. 
46 :  Trinity  College  and  Mazarin 
libraries  compared,  p.  47 :  picture  of 
interior,  after  p.  60. 

Of  Westminster  Abbey :  in  13th 
century,  p.  47  :  plan  of  the  Cloister, 
p.  48 :  library  arrangements  in  the 
Cloisters,  p.  49:  formed  out  of  the 
monks'  dorter,  p.  52:  still  in  the 
cloister  in  the  16th  century,  pp.  52, 
53 :  fitted  up  by  John  Williams,  p. 
53 :  described,  pp.  54 — 56 :  book- 
cases, pp.  55,  56. 

Of  St  Paul's  Cathedral :  its  history, 
pp.  56,  57 :  old  catalogue,  p.  57 ; 
classification,  ib. :  probable  form  of 
cases,  p.  58:  Wren's  library,  p.  59  : 
description,  pp.  59,  60:  picture, 
after  p.  60. 

Of  Syon  Monastery,  p.  349 :  Peter- 
house  Library,  p.  396:  see  Peter- 
house. 

Licences :  for  Colleges,  p.  435. 

Linacre :  his  Galen  de  Temperamentis, 
p.  1:  description,  p.  2:  peculiar 
features,  pp.  2,  3:  woodcut,  p.  3. 

Lincoln  Cathedral :  Library,  p.  37. 
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Lyk-strae,  p.  119. 

Macalister,  E.  A.  S.,  B.A. :  Antiquities 
near  Bandy-Leg  Walk,  p.  2(5 :  on 
Killeen  Cormaic,  Kildare,  p.  138. 

Maes  IIoxoc,  p.  112. 

Manynj,  Sir  W.  de  :  obtains  license  for 
Gonville,  and  for  gild  of  Corpus 
Christi  to  found  Colleges,  435: 
Founder  of  the  Charterhouse,  p. 
437. 

Maplestead:  cartulary,  p.  402. 

Mazer :  from  Corpus  Christi  College, 

described,  p.  282. 
Midsummer  Comvion  :  formerly  a  marsh, 

p.  374. 
Mousa :  brough  of,  p.  116. 
Mouse,   Dr  :    benefactions,  p.   305  : 

arms,  ib. 

Mullinger,  J.  B.,  M.A. :  Francis  Bacon 
and  the  University,  p.  227:  Presi- 
dential address,  pp.  337,  394. 

Neolithic  settlement,  lecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Haddon,  p.  391. 

Norfolk:  coast  defences,  p.  78. 

Norse  remains  in  North  Britain :  history 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  pp.  107 — 
110  :  early  Celtic  Christianity  in  the 
islands,  p.  110  :  conversion  of  Norse- 
men, p.  Ill:  Maes  Howe,  p.  112: 
inscriptions,  p.  113  :  treasure  trove, 
buildings,  p.  114:  Brochs,  p.  115: 
brough  of  Mousa  figured,  p.  116: 
place-names,  p.  117 :  patronymics, 
p.  118:  burning  the  Lyk-strae,  p. 
119. 

Officers  of  the  Society:  lists  of,  pp. 
164,  296,  418,  447. 

Old  Plate  Exhibition :  report  of  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  p.  148  foil. :  illus- 
trated catalogue,  p.  150:  names  of 
General  Committee,  p.  151 :  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  p.  152:  lenders, 
p.  152:  accounts,  p.  154,  foil. 

Overhall  Manor  House :  ownership 
and  history,  p.  280:  description, 
p.  281. 

Padders'  Way,  p.  77 :  the  head  of  the 
way,  p.  78  :  coast  defences  connected 
with  it,  pp.  78 — 82 :  its  course,  pp. 
82  foil.:  section  at  Fring,  p.  83: 
the  way  at  Castleacre,  p.  85:  at 
Eingstead,  p.  88:  the  Wayland,  p. 
89:  Celtic  find,  p.  90:  the  way  at 
Wretham,  p.  91 :  probable  communi- 
cation with  Icknield  Way,  p.  93: 


attendant  ways,  pp.  94 — 95:  map, 
at  end  of  part  1 :  illustrations  to 
face  pp.  79,  83,  90. 
Palmer,  John,  Professor  of  Arabic: 
his  travels  in  the  East  in  1805, 
p.  438. 

Palmer,  W.  M. :  Cambridgeshire  Assize 

Eolls,  p.  209. 
Parish  boundaries  west  of  the  Cam, 

p.  75. 

Parish  Register  of  All  Saints:  cha- 
racter of  the  Book,  p.  252  :  contents, 
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